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CHAPTER XLV. 

PROM THK KND OP THE SACREI> WAR TO THE RENEWAL 
OP IIOSTIf.ITIES BETWEEN PllllilP AND THE ATHENIANS. 

The state of public feeling in Athens at the close of 
the Phocian war, may be easily conceived. It was a 
struggle betweep fear and resentment. Fear of an 
enemy M'ho had been irritated by a long conflict, had 
become more powerful than ever, and, while his forces 
had been brought nearer to the confines of Attica than 
they had ever before advanced, had given a fresh speci- 
men, ill the political extinction of another (Jrecian state, 
of the fearful lengths to which his animosity might be 
carried, or to which he might even be led by the cool 
calculations of his ambitious policy. Resentment, which 
was so much the keener, because the injury that pro- 
voked it was one which afforded but slight grdUnd for 
remonstrance, or even for complaint. One of the con- 
sequences of this state of feeling was, that the peace just 
concluded, though almost universally admitted to be 
necessary, became generally odious, and its authors and 
promoters — the orators who proposed and recomniendeil 
it, and the negotiators who brought it about — extremely 
unpopular. Demosthenes, as one of the ambassadors 
w^ho had been* engaged in this business, must have 
shared the odium to which his colleagues were exposed, 
if he had not been able to separate his case from theirs, 

'le / VOL. VI. B 
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and if the whole tenor of his past public life had not 
exempted him from all suspicions of a leaning toward 
the Macedonian interest. But the part which he had 
hitherto taken in opposition to Philip had been so de- 
cidcd;, and his conduct throughout the negotiation, as to 
the main points, so clearly patriotic, that the unfortunate 
issue seemed to afford fresh proof both of his integrity 
and sagacity, and served to raise liim in the favoui' and 
esteem of the people. 

* Philip’s policy during the ensuing period is much 
more difficult to explain. There can be no question, as 
we have alrea<ly seen, that the project of an expedition 
against Persia had by this time been formed in his mind 
into a settled plan ; and we cannot but ^sk. Why he did 
not immediately proceed to eftcecute it? The only 
reason that can be assigned seems to be, that the state 
of affairs in Greece was not yet, in his judgment, ripe 
for such an undertaking. It may seqjrn presumptuous 
for any one, with our limited means of information, to 
raise a doubt as to the sufficiency of the grounds which 
determined the measures of so great a statesman and 
general as Philip. Yet when we consider the extent to 
which his influence prevailed in Peloponnesus — where, 
if not absolutely predominant, it was at least strong 
enough to counteract all hostile movements — and that 
in the north of Greece there was no state of any moment, 
except Atliens, with which he had just made peace, that 
was not devoted to his interest, none that would be ex- 
pected actively to thwart it, we can hardly refrain from 
thinking, that it would not have been difficult for him, 
before he withdrew his forces from Phocis, to have pro- 
cured the title which he afterwards obtained, to be 
conferred on him with a fair appearance of unanimity, 
and that he might afterwards have embarked in his 
enterprise withpiit fear of a more form||clable opposition 
from the enemies whom he left behind him, than he 
must have reckoned on in any case that it w4s possible 
tp foresee. We may at least venture to believe that his 
son^ if Jhe had found himself, on his accession to the 
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throne, in just such a position, would not hAV« waited 
for more favourable circumstances in the state of G^reece: 
as we know that those under which he actually invaded 
Fersia were by no means free from difficulty and danger. 
Either Alexander was rash— which the event seems to 
disprove — or Philip needlessly cautious. 

So to pronounce would in fact be to call his sagacity 
very little in question. His apprehensions, however illr 
founded they may have been, would Only prove the 
great weight which the name of Athens^^retained, after 
she had lost so much of the substance of power : for it 
is clear that she was the only enemy he had in <5i*eece, 
formidable enough to occasion the delay which cost him 
so many precious years. It is less difficult to account 
for the course which uhder, this supposed hec^?)SBity he 
adopted in the next period of his contest with, her, ' We 
shall find that he did not for a long time Wtten^ to 
bring it to an issue by a direct attack, but ftou|fht to 
compass his object I'y intrigues and negotiations, de- 
signed to strengthen his footing in her neighbourhood, 
and to insulate bet more and mdre from the other states 
of Greece, or by blows aimed at her distant possessions, 
her commerce, and necessary supplies. His motive for 
preferring this slow and laborious process, even when ho 
stood with a powerful army witliin a few days’, or rather 
hours’, march of her border, was probably not any 
scruple about breaking the peace just concluded^' Or 
difficulty of Ending a decent pretext for an iinmediate 
renewal of hostilities, but a sober calculation tiie ^i^k 
he should run, if he itivaded her territc^, fMd 
siege to the city, of r«fllying the oth^ felreeks aroupd 
her, and of being at length compelled to retire with loss 
and dishonour. But by this winffing policy anW and- 
wide field was opened for the exertions of Demosthenes, 
where he was able to display his energy and talents in a 
manner the most glorious tO himself, and the most usc^ 
ful to his country. For to baffle Philips’s machinationi, 
to keep him at a distance, and constantly occupied, 
were objects within the reach of the orator’s activity and 
B S 
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eloquence, and by these means he might postpone, and 
perhaps avert, the commencement of an undertaking, 
which, if successful, would surely prove fatal to the 
liberties of Greece. 

Within a year — perhaps within a few weeks — after 
the end of the war, two transactions occurred, which 
throw light on that state of feeling which has been men- 
tioned as prevailing at Athens, and on the growing in- 
fluence and the political views of Demosthenes. The 
Pythian games were celebrated under the presidency of 
Philip or his ambassadors, by virtue of the Ainphicty- 
onic decree, w'hich conferred that honour on him, the 
Thessalians, and Boeotians, to the exclusion of all the 
other Amphictyonic states.^ Orl this occasion the 
Athenians — perhaps the most superstitious people of 
Greece, who moreover prided themselves on their peculiar 
mythical connection with the Delphic god- — withheld 
the solemn deputation composed of members of the Five 
Hiindrefd, and of the six archons called Thesinothetse, 
which they had been alw^ays used to send to represent 
them at the spectacle. The second transaction was this: 
an embassy was sent to Athens, consisting of Mace- 
donian, Thessalian, and Bmotian envoys, to demand 
from tile Athenians a formal sanction of the decree by 
which the king Maccdon had been admitted a mem- 
ber of the Amphictyonic league. 

So imperfect is our acquaintance both with the history 
of this period, and with many public usagCKS of the 
Greeks which were universally notorious, that we are 
not sure whether these two occurrences took place in the 

1 llrueckner (Pliilipp. p. 19i). n. 84 ) conjectures that the presidency may 
have been exercised by the Amphictyonic states in rotation, and that this 
may account I’ur the statement of Diodorus, xvi. 60 , about the Corinthiaiit), 
svhich perplexed Wcsseling so much, and on which I have offered a guess, 
vol. V. p 312. Brucckncr’b would hardly explain the language of Diodorus, 
who evidently m«arit to speak in each case of a permanent insutiition. But 
it agrees extremely well with the passages of Demosthenes in which Philip 
IS mentioned as if he bad been the boie iymaOiTfiit which he would have 
been in hU turn. It is diihcult to say where Vogel (Phtiip/mi, \i. 153) 
found autiionty lor his asbcrtiuii, that the presidency hud been previously 
exere^se<l by the Athenians. 

“ Tw ’AsrpAA.® rov UvBtov, os ifrt rr iroAii. Demosth do Cor. 

\ 180. Sec a little tract by Baelir. Dc ApoUine rutrtcio. 
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order of time in which they have just been related : for 
we know neither the exact data of the embassy^ nor the 
season of the year at which the Pythian games were 
held.^ It is however at least the most probable con- 
jecture, that the omission of the Athenians to send their 
envoys to the games, was the very occasion which gave 
rise to the embassy-: and it must be owned, that this 
affair is one of the examples which tend to confirm the 
opinion that the games were celebrated either in summer, 
or autumn ; since it seems most likely that this departure 
of the Athenians from their ancient custom was the 
first intimation they had given of their disposition to 
reject the acts of the Amphictyonic council, jiartial and 
violent as its proceedings had been. * 

It was evidently necessary to come to a common 
understanding on this jjoint as soon as possible, and 
therefore there is no need to suppose that Philip had 
any farther views in this ernhabsy ; yet it is probable 
enough that he would not have lK?en displeased, if 
the Athenians had resisted his demand, and had 
thus embroiled themselves in a fresh quarrel with their 
northern neighbours, and had afforded a pretext for 
treating them as contumacious offenders against the 
majesty of the Amphictyonic council. It was well 
understood at Athens, that the question imported no- 


J Mr. Clinton’s opinion on this subject, that the gaincB were celebrated 
in autumn, 18 miopteri by Urueckner (Philipp p CCl.), who observes that the 
pdssapcb of Thucydides, voi i J'l. on which Boerkh mainly grounds his 
opinion, that they \v ere celebrated in spring, have been better explained by 
Krueger — Mr, Chnion’a Clcnnan translator — in tavour of his author’s 
view Brucckner seems not to have seen Dr, Arnold’s Appendix to the 
2rl vol. of Ins TluKydidos, jvhere hecomenris that the games were cole- 
brated about Midsu/nuier, or the beginning of Jiilj. But he lightly re- 
marks, that the manner m which DemoRthenes (De Pace U'-i.) alludes to 
Philip’s celebration of the games, strongly suggests the impression that it 
had already taken place. Perliaps we may aild that the same .supposition 
affords the most natural explanation of the fact, that Thesfialinn and The- 
ban (called Boeotian) ministers accompanied those of Macedonia in the 
embassy. 

2 But at all events loathe commits a palpable mistake, into which he 
was probably drawn by Demosthenes, Do F. L. ( 140, 141., %^ho howeter 
does not wariant such an inference, when (i. p. LiO.) lie reini‘sents the em- 
bassy which gaife occasion to the onation, De Pace, as preceihng that of 
the ‘Athenians, in which iEschines interceded, according to Ins own 
account (De F. L. § 149.), in behalf of the Pliocians. It seems clear that 
their fate had been decided when Demosthenes made his speech. 

B 3 
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thing less than peace or war. Yet so strong was the 
indignation felt against Philip, that not only were 
opinions divided in the assembly, but the general 
sentiment appears to have been in favour of a direct 
refusal. Indeed, if we may believe Demosthenes the 
only speaker who ventured to support Philip’s claim was 
.®schines, and he * could hardly obtain a bearing, and 
descended from the bema amidst a tumult of (>ppro- 
brious clamour : but be was overheard remarking to 
the Macedonian ambassadors, that there were many 
voices to brawl, but few hands to fight. On the other 
hand there were orators who represented the required 
concession as a disgrace, to which the people ought 
never to ^submit on any terms : and it seems that this 
language was received with applause. Demosthenes 
himself concurred with»iEschines in his practical con- 
clusion, though, it must be supposed, on widely differ- 
ent grounds. His own we know from his oration, 
On the Peace, which he delivered on this occasion. ^ In 
this speech we find him assuming a tone of authority 
and confidence which we do not observe in any that 
preceded it. He appeals to the proofs of foresight and 
penetration which he had given in the affair of the 
Euboean PJutarchus, in the debates which led to the 

' Do F. L § 123. (TvvtTn tMvos rSv ir rr fretyra/y ivdgiifraiv. 

® The assertion quott'd in the Unt iirto, compared with Ino oration, On 
the Peace, raises a ditlicuity which has perplexed critics from the time of 
Libanius, who thought it impossible that the* speech could ha\e been 
delivered, since its inconsistencv with the charge against Alschiiies would 
have been too glaring. Later writers seem to h.iiebeen generally inclined 
to lielieve, that thecorifradiction is only an apparent one : but thcbolutions 
they propose are various. There are probably many more than 1 know ofj 
hut none that I h.ive seen satisfy me. Downes, for instance {Duntens ad 
Demosth. De Pace, p, 112 ed. Beck. Lij:>s. ITStt)) observes that there is « 
wide diff’erence between simporting a measure, after it has been earned 
and first proposing it, ns ACschines perhaps Ulc fortasse’) had done. 
Jacobs (Demosthenes, 5/rtff/Trfdr7i, p. 241.) imagines that though Demo- 
sthenes mentions no other object of the embassy than the demand about 
Philip, the envoys may have made other claims which were advocated by 
.Sscnines. For, he asks, though ^schines had been irafiosed upon Viy 
Philip, why should this have prevented him from maintaining the expe- 
diency of recognising Philip a.s .m Araphictyon? It must be owned tnat 
thi* would depend entirely on the manner in which the thing was done. 
I^mosthenes certainly did not adopt the arguments of Philip’s envoys, as, 
if we believe his account, Aeschines probably did. But it is hard to con- 
ceive, that he would have described the business of tlie embassy 1)y a 
reference to any other subject than that on which iEschiiics spoke so as to 
otibnd his audience. 
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Opening of the negotiation with Philip, and in his 
warnings against the delusion which had been practised 
on the people, when they were made to beHeve that the 
war would be terminated accqrding to their wishes: 
claiming however no higher merit, than that his judg- 
ment had never been biassed by corrupt motives. As 
to the subject then under discussion,. he premised, that, 
if he recommended the maintenance of the peace, it 
was not because he thought it advantageous or honour- 
able: but it might sometimes be ill to undo what it 
would have been better not to have ddhe. If ever 
they renewed the war, they should take care that it 
was not on an occasion like this, which would unite 
other Greek states in a common interest witli Philip 
against them. To stand out against the decree of the 
assembly, which had usurped the title of an Amphic- 
tyonic council, would be to challenge the hostility of 
all who were parties to it'; especially as the Thessa' 
lians and Thebans were already exasperated by the 
shelter w'hich Athens had afforded to the Phocian and 
Boeotian exiles. W ere they then, it might be asked, 
through fear of war, to submit to commands ? They 
must remember that they had made much more im- 
portant sacrifices for tlie sake of peace with particular 
states ; and that it would he strangely absurd to go to 
war now with a whole confederacy about the shadow at 
Delphi. Tliis simple and statesmanlike view of the 
question appears to have enlightened and calmed the 
public mind : the assembly decided for peace. 

The scanty notices remaining of the history of this 
period, being chiefly rhetorical allusions — which are 
often extremely vague, and were seldom meant to 
convey the simple truth — do not permit us to follow 
Philip's movements step by step. We perceive how- 
ever very clearly, that he was constantly endeavouring 
to extend his power and influence, either by arms or 
negotiation, on every side of his dominions. Wc hear 
of expeditions or intrigues directed toward the north, 
and the south, the east, and the west : and though their 
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immediate objects were apparently widely remote from 
each other, tliey seem all to have tended toward one 
end : that of weakening and curbing Athens, which, if 
these projects had succeeded, would at length have 
found herself completely inclosed in the toils, before 
she had received a wound. It is probable tliat Philip's 
eye embraced all these points, at one view, and that he 
was continually prosecuting his designs in opposite 
quarters, though we happen to find them, mentioned 
only in succession. It is to Peloponnesus that our 
attention is first directed, as the scene of a diplomatic 
contest, which portended a fiercer struggle. Here 
Philip had succeeded, almost without an effort, to the 
sway which Thebes had won through the victories of 
Epamiuondas. For Sparta, weakened as she was, was 
still an object of jealousy to her neighbours, whose 
independence she viewed with a malignant eye ; and 
since Thebes, having in her turn sunk from the height 
of her power, was no longer Jible to afford protection to 
her Pelo[)onnesian allies, they naturally transft?rred 
their confidence to the king of Macedonia, on whose 
aid even Thebes had l)ecn forced to cast herself. We 
are not informed of any new occasion of hostilities 
that arose between them and Sparta immediately after 
tlie close of the l*hocian war. Y et it apj)ears that they 
found, or thought themselves in danger, so as to be 
led to cultivate Philips friendship. He espoused 
their cause without reserve, declared himself the pro- 
tector of Messenia, and called upon the Spartans to 
renouTice their claiios upon her ; and when his demand 
■was rejected — as it soems to have been in a somewhat 
contemptuous tone^ — both supplied his allies with 
troops and money, and announced his intention of 
leading a much larger force into Peloponnesus in 
person.2 It may easily be supposed, that these favours 

' That is to say, if there- is any foundation for the anecdotes related by 
PluUrch, DrGahui p 511, A : for this should be the occasion to which 
the second belonps. Philip is there made to write to the Sjurtans, “ An* I 
tvvaite J.aconia J will destroy you ” (A< tSt 

r^rauf uuMg trMifftki ) The laconic answer was, Atuot,, **An* tf.** 

8 Philipp, ii. \ 15-17. 
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and promises rendered him highly po^Jular throughout 
the confederacy pf which Messene, Megalopolis^ and 
Argos, were the leading members, and that he was 
extolled as the friend of liberty, the champion of the 
opprest. Pemosthenes himself, in a speech delivered 
about thrte years after the end of the war mentions* 
with indignation, that many of the Arcadian common- 
wealths had decreed brazen statues and crowns in 
honour of Philip, and had resolved, if he should enter 
Peloponnesus, to admit him into their towns: and 
that the Argives had followed their example. 

These proceedings, of course, soon became known at 
Athens, and excited no little anxiety there. An em- 
bassy was sent into Peloponnesus, with Demosthenes 
at its head, to counteract tlie progress of the Macedo- 
nian influence. He went to Messenc, and, it seems, to 
Argos : perhaps to several other cities. In one of his 
extant speeches he has given ^ specimen of the manner 
in which he endeavoured to rouse the jealousy of the 
Peloponnesians against Philip. . He referred to Philip's 
conduct in the case of Olynthus, as a proof tliat no 
reliance could safely be placed on his professions, or 
even his acts of fiiendhliip, which were all meant to 
inveigle those who trusted to them^ into bondage or 
ruin. Whether he appealed to the example of the 
Thessalians for the same purpose, must remain doubt- 
ful : since the principal fact, which he represents him- 
self to have stated concerning them, certainly 4)ccurred 
later. But it appears tliat he dwelt much on the bad 
faith which Philip had shown in his dealings witli 
Athens, either in his promises about Amphipolis, or in 
thohe by which he had deceived the people through 
their ambassadors in the negotiation for peace. The 
natural and necessary hostility between a monarch — 
whether king or tyrant — and all free and legal 
governments, was also a topic by which the orator 
strove to alarm republican prejudices. But though he 
aflirms that he was heard with applause, he admits 
» DeF.L. ^296. 
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that his wamingl had produced no practical effect^ and 
that Philip continued after, as before, to enjoy the 
confidence of his Peloponnesian allies : and some em- 
bassies, which were afteiiwards sent witli the same view, 
were attended with no better result. Philip did not 
let these attempts pass unnoticed. Even if he did not 
deem it necessary for his honour to repel the charge of 
perfidy which had been so publicly brought against 
him, he may have thought it a favourable opportunity 
for displaying and thereby strengthening his connec- 
tion with Peloponnesus. He sent an embassy to 
Athens, which seems to have been beaded by Python, 
whose eloquence could sustain a comparison with that 
of Demosthenes himself^ : and it was no doubt at 
Philip’s instigation that his envoys were accompanied 
by those of Messene and Argos. The Macedonians 
were instructed to expostulate on the groundless accusa- 
tions which had been brought against their king, and 
formally to deny that he had ever broken his word to 
the Athenians : the Peloponnesians were to complain 
of the countenance which Athens had given to the 
attempts of Sparta against tlieir liberty. 

This embassy gave occasion to the second Philippic 
of Demosthenes, which seems to have been the speech 
with which he prefaced a motion for the answer which 
he proposed to give to the ambassadors. It is possible 
that more than one assembly was held on the business — 
one perhaps t© consider each subject — and that on one 
of these occasions Python vindicated his master's con- 
duct in a speeoti which Demosthenes afterwards de- 
scribes as bold and vehement, though he himself met it 
with a reply which extorted tokens of approbation even 
from rhe ministers of Philip's allies.^ But this was 
evidently not the occasion of the second Philippic. 
That is addressed to the people, not in reply to the 
foreigners, but to the Macedonian, Philippising faction 
at home, and more particularly to .flCschines, who, it 


1 Diodorus, xvi. 85. 


a De Cor. 4 Ha 
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seems, had recently taken Philip's pafrt, and had sup- 
ported Python's arguments with his testimony. Its 
main object is to excite the suspicion and» resentment 
of the Athenians, on the one hand against Philip^ and 
on the other against the orators who had served as his 
instruments to overreach them. He contends that the 
motive which had induced Philip to prefer tlie interest 
of Thebes to that of Athens at the end of the war^ was 
not the presence of a force which restrained him, still* 
less any regard to justice — for he who maintained the 
independence of Messenia against Sparta could not 
consistently aid the Thelwins in reducing the other 
lioeotian towns to subjection — it was, that he expected 
the one state, if its own interests were but secured, 
would be readily subsiervient to his designs against the 
lilierties of Greece, while he knew that no prospect of 
selfish advantage would ever bribe Athens to resign her 
glorious inheritance, the foremost post of resistance to 
foreign attacks on the national independence. There 
were rumours afloat of a breach between Thebes and 
Philip, and that he intended to restore the fortifications 
of Elatea ; but it was not likely, when he adopted their 
quarrel with Sparta as his own, that he should thwart 
their views nearer home. All this however is but 
subordinate and introductory to the concluding passage, 
in which the orator reminds his hearers of the disap- 
pointment they had suffered, and points their indigna- 
tion against its authors. He does not name either 
Philocrates or iEschines; but alludes in a manner 
which could not be mistaken to the ribaldry with which 
the one had silenced his warnings, and to the solemn 
assurances, or dexterous insinuations, by which the 
other had quieted the people’s apprehensions. The 
men wdio had thus involved the state in its present 
embarrassment, ought,’' he says, ‘^to be charged with 
the task of defending its conduct against those who 
questioned it. But at least it was fit that the language 
by which they had caused so much mischief, which 
was not yet ended, should not be forgotten." It is to 
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be regretted, that the proposed reply has not been 
preserved : it probably contained a manifesto which 
would have -thrown some light on the history of this 
period. The tone of the speech leads us to suppose 
that it made no material concession ; there is rather, as 
we shall see, reason to believe that it advanced some 
new claims ; yet it so far satisfied Philip and his allies, 
as to avoid an open rupture. 

Philip indeed may at this juncture have been the 
more easily satisfied, because he was engaged in an 
expedition against the Illyrians, for which we hear of 
no motive, save the inveterate enmity between the two 
nations. His invasion of Illyria, however provoked or 
coloured, seems to have been completely successful, 
though not attended with any yery important result : 
he ravaged the country, made himself master of several 
towns, and returned laden with booty, (b., c. 344.) * 
It appears to have been not long after that a fresh 
occasion arose to call for his presence in Thes.saly, We 
gather from the statements of Demosthenes and Dio- 
dorus 2, that either the family of the tyrants, or the 
party which supported them in Phera*, liad recovered 
their power there, and perhaps in otiier towns, and 
that Philip once more rnarclied to dislodge tliem. This 
he seems to have effected with as much case as at any 
former time; but he also found the circuri] stances of 
the country more favourable than they had ever been 
before for a new settlement of its affairs, which was 
calculated to render it more thoroughly subservient to 
his interests, and indeed reduced it nearly to a Mace- 
donian province. 

It was probably not long after the end of the 
Phocian war, that he fulfilled the promise whicli he 
had made during his contest with Olynthus, of eva- 
cuating Magnesia*^ There was indeed no further 
pretext left for delay : yet this step may not have been 
purely voluntary ; and it may have been by some signs 

1 Diodor. xvi. G9. ^ x;. s, Demoath. Ftuhpp. lii, ^ 17. 

3 See Vol.’V. p. m 
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of impatience appearing among the Thessalians, that he 
was induced to gratify them by a boon which seemed 
more spontaneous, the cession of Nica;a, orile of the 
frontier towns near Therinopylffi, ^which had been sur- 
rendered to him by Phaliecus. We find an intimation, 
which probably rests on good authority*, that the 
Tliebans had hoped to be put in possession of this 
place ; and their disappointment in this affair was 
perhaps one of the first causes that alienated them from 
Philip. But though he granted it nominally to the 
Thessalians, it seems that he continued to occupy it 
with a Macedonian garrison.- The great families in 
the north of Thessaly, who had been his most active 
partizans, cannot have wished to sacrifice their country’s 
indepentlcnce more than was necessary to purchase 
their own security : and if, after the subjugation of 
Phocis, they had not been threatened with any fresh 
danger, they might have begun to resist the ..foreign 
ascendancy to which they had so long submitted. But 
the revolution at Phera? forced them again to sctlc aid 
from Philip, and afforded him means of establishing 
his sM^ay on a firmer basis. After the expulsion of the 
tyrant dynasty, he did not, as before, leave the place 
ojien to new attempts of the same kind, but garrisoned 
the cftaclel with his own troops.'^ This measure w^as 
probably very unwelcome to those of the Aleuads, who 
were clear-sighted enough to perceive that it implied 
the permanent subjection of Thessaly; and it was fol* 
lowed by another, which seems not to liave been carried 
without strong opposition, nor without the help of 
corruption and intrigues. Yet it was one which must 
have worn a popular aspect ; for it was professedly a 
restoration of an ancient order of things, which was 
ascribed to Aleuas, the celebrated prince, from whom 
the house of the Aleuads derived its name. The 
division of the country into four districts, each of which 

^ Though ill an oration which is justly suspected ; Ad Philippi Epist 
S5. 

* Demosth. ad Epist. u. s. 3 Hcgesippus De lialoncso, ^ 33. 
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was called a subsisted indeed stilly but rather 

as a geographical, than a political, arrangement, Philip 
revived ffhe distinction of the tetradarchies. How far 
he endeavoured to restore the old institutions connected 
with them, cannot he ascertained : but the principal 
object which he had in view seems to be disclosed 
in a statement of Theopompus, which informs us that 
he placed some of the chiefs of the Aleuad faction — of 
course his most devoted adherents — at the head of the 
four governments.- Three of these persons may be 
named with tolerable certainty : Eudicus, Simus ^ and 
Thrasydaius. The first two are branded by Demo- 
sthenes as traitors to their country ; and this seems to 
have been the main work for which, if the charge is 
well founded, they sold their services to Philip, There 
is an anecdote in Polyaenus'^, that, during his stay at 
Larissa, he attempted, under pretence of sickness, to 
draw the Aleuads to the house where he lodged, that 
he might make himself master of their persons ; bur 
that, having received timely notice of his designs, they 
avoided the snare. The story may belong to this period, 
and would accord very well with the other intimations 
which we meet with of the slate of tilings at this time 
in Thessaly. The final result is described by Demo- 
sthenes, perhaps with no great exaggeration, as the total 
subjection of the land to Philip, whom it supplied both 
with excellent troops, and it seems also witli a consider- 
able addition to his revenues ; for, beside the harbour - 
duties and customs which had been formerly granted 
to him^, and which he no doubt retained, we find that 
he took possession of tiie tribute which Larissa had 


* HeHanicus Harpocrat. 

2 Ilarpot;r. u. b. 

3 Simus, being coupled by Demosthcnbii with Eudicus, was probably as 
well rewarded. As to Eudicus and Thrasydteus there is express testimony 
of Harpocr, Ev^xof i and of Theopompus in Athenaeus vi. c 55. whore 
Thtasydapus is said to have been ap)iointed rin i/UrttflvMP 

^ Iv. il. n. But there is no reason for sui>posjiig with ibittrnann, My- 
thologus li. p. 288., thatr the Aleuads here mentioned were Eudicus and 
Simus. It so, at least, they would not afterwards have been entrusted,— as 
Butemann hiinselt states — with authority by Bhilip. 

3 Demostb. Olynth. i. ^ 23. 
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received, ever since the conquest, from her subject 
Parrhaebian cantons.* 

It seems to have t)een while he was still occupied 
with the affairs of Thessaly, or at least before he with- 
drew from the country, that he made an attempt in 
another quarter, which, if it had succeeded, would have 
brought him nearer by a great step to one of his prin- 
cipal objects. Megara was at this time, as it had pro- 
bably never ceased to be, divided between rival factions, 
which however seem not to have been so turbulent as to 
prevent it from enjoying a high degree of prosperity'-, 
and there are indications that its form of government 
was not unhappily tempered.^ The old animosity 
against Athens had perhaps now in a gi*eat measure 
subsided : Philip indeed had his adherents ; but there 
was a strong party which opposed them, and which 
looked to Athens for protection. The contending 
interests however seem not to have been exactly those 
of democracy, and aristocracy, or oligarchy; Philip’s 
leading partizans appear to have been some of the most 
powerful citizens, who hoped with his aid to rise to 
severeign power, which they would have been content 
to hold under him, Ptoiodorus, the foremost man in 
Megara, in birth, wealth, and reputation, was, accord- 
ing to Demosthetres'*, at the head of, a conspiracy for 
the purpose of placing the city in Philip’s hands, and 
had opened a correspondence with him, in which he 
employed another Megarian, Perilaus, as his agent. 
Perilaus was brought to trial for his unauthorised 
dealings witli a foreign court, but was acquitted through 
the influence of Ptoeodorus, who sent him again to 
obtain a body of Macedonian troops, while he Iximself 
staid to prepare for their reception at Megara. The 
plot appears to have been^ baffled by some unusually 


^ Strabo, ix. p. 440. 

Isocrates IwPacc, §143. , . . /MyiifTcvs 9”xws mu 

xiXTyivrar x.r.X. Cf. Deinosthencti, Aristper. § 256. 

3 There was a Council of Three Hundred, which possessed Judicial au- 
thority. Demosth. de F. L. § 327. 

< De F. L. § 337. 
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Tigorous measures of the Athenians. It is difficult to , 
determine whether an expedition which they made 
about this time to their frontier on the side of Drymua 
and Panactus^ was connected with these movements at 
Megara- ; and equally uncertain, though perhaps more 
probable, that it was on this occasion P^ocion was sent, 
at the request of their Megarian partizans, to guard tlie 
city. Though he could not secure it from treachery 
within, he took -tho most effectual precautions against 
a surprise from -without : he fortified NicBca, and again 
annexed it to the city by two long walls. However this 
may be, the attempt of Ptoeodorus failed, and Philip’s 
hopes in this quarter were for the time frustrated. 

The object for which he desired to obtain possession 
of Megara was undoubtedly not merely to gain a posi- 
tion which would enable him to annoy Athens, but also, 
and perhaps principally, to open a communication with 
Peloponnesus. Having been defeated on this side, he 
turned his attention to another, where he saw a pros- 
pect of accomplishing this and several oiher important 
purposes at once. Alexander, the brother of his queen 
Olympias, was, it seems, already at this time (u. c. 
in possession of a part of Epirus, wliere his uncle 
Arymbas, or Arybas, reigned over the rest of the domi- 
nions which they inherited from their common ances- 
tor, Alcetas, the father of this Ary has, and of Neoptolemus, 
the father of Alexander and Olympias.^ But the dis- 

> Pom. F. L. ^ 374. 

* Tljio IS yViiiiewski’s conjecture, p. 147. But the language of Demeiu 
fithcncK, tri(i xeci rr.f wns IltcvkxTu would rather incline' one 

to suppose that the expedition was sent toicsistsome aggressions ol the 
Thebans on the debatable frontier. Both Wimewski, p. 146. and Voemel 
(in Oral, de llaloni.eso, p. 46.), — who also hehevee that thOhC forces were 
sent to oppnttc the passage of Philip’s troops to Megara — conceive that 
this Drynius lay on the confines, not of Attica and Bocotia, like Panac- 
tus, but of Fiiocis and Doris -Their only reason lor this opinion seems to 
be the accent. is mentioned by Xlerod. viii. 33. as a Phocian town 

on the Cephisus; Whether a town of that name existed there in the time 
of Demosthenes, is doubtful. The place seems then to have been called 
Paus. x. 3. 2.^ But Harnocration has irsXjr 

xxi T» 3 ff 'Arrix^e. iv rS irtfi rtjff {r«f*sr«p-/3i/af. 

Even uuleiiendently of this authority, it seems 'hard to believe that De- 
mosthenes would have coupled the name of a place in Phocis with that of 
one cm the Attic frontier, as Win. and Vocm. su)>poBe him to have 
done. 

» See a note of Bongarsius on Justin, xvii. 3. 9. Justin, viii, 6. relates 
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trict of Cassopia^ which contained three half Greek 
cities, said to have been founded at a very early period 
by Elean colonist^ Bucheta^ Pandosia^ and £latrea\« 
did not acknowledge Alexander*! authority, ^and he had 
perhaps sought Philip’s aid to reduce it to subjection. 
This at least was, it appears, the main avowed object of 
an expedition which Philip made from Thessaly into 
Epirus. He riivaged the Cassopian territory/ took the 
three towns, and gave them up to Jhis kinsman.^ But' 
his own views stretched much farther. He found a 
pretext — whether in succours given by the Ambracians 
to the Cassopian towns, or in some other provocation, 
we know not — for marching against Ambracia. The 
possession of this place would have opened the way for 
him into Acarnania and A^tolia, for he had entered 
into negotiation with the iBltplians, and had won them 
over by a promise to aid them in wresting Naupactus 
from the Admans ; he might thus have been enabled 
to cross over to the western side of Peloponnesus at his 
pleasure: and there the troubled state of Elis at this 
time afforded an excellent pretext for his intervention. 

, The oligarchical party in Elis had, as vre have seen^, 
maintained its ascendancy, notwithstanding the efforts 
of its adversaries, in the struggle which took place not 
long before the battle of Mantinea. We do rfot hear of 
any subsequent revolution which restored the exiled 
faction before the time at which we have now arrived ; 
but it seems that here, as elsewhere, the contest of par- 
ties had changed its character sino^ the power of Mace- 
donia had risen to its new ];ieight. At Elis also Philip 
had gained partizans, several of whom perhaps che- > 


that Philip expelled Arrybas from his kingdom, and bestowed it on Alex- 
ander. This is probalily a mistake, and there appears to be no reason for 
questioning— with 'Winlewski, p. 156. — the accuracy of Diodorus, who 
states, xvi. 72., that Arymbas, king of the Molossiaiis, died Ol. cix. S. (a 
year uter Philip’s expedition to Epirus), and was suoce^ed by Alexander. 

1 So this name was mritten by Thcopompus (Harpocratio, It 

is at least convenient thus to distinguish it from the Phoaan Elatea. Stra- 
ho, vii. p. 524., adds B»riet to the number of the Cassopian towns. 

3 Orat, de Haloniieso, ^35. ’ Philipp. Hi. i 44. 

♦ Vol. V. p. laa 
VOL. YU 
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lished hopes similar to those \rhich appear to have 
animated his adherents at Megara. The struggle 
henceforth was not so much betaken oligarchy and 
democracy, ^ between Philip's party, and those who 
were jealous both of it and of him. Hence it is 
probable many citizens had been forced into exile, who 
did not belong to the democratical party, while the 
government at home fell into fewer hands. After the 
death of Phalsecus in Crete, a body of his mercenaries 
were brought over to Peloponnesus by the Elean refu- 
gees, to make war on the oligarchical rulers. And they 
would perhaps have been 'the stronger side, if tlie demo- 
cratical Arcadians, who only saw in them Philip's 
enemies, had not thrown their weight into the opposite 
scale. A battle was fought, in which the exiles were 
defeated, with great slaughter of the mercenaries, 4000 
of whom were taken, and distributed between the allies. 
The Arcadians sold their prisoners : the Eleans, more 
irritated as they had more to fear, massacred theirs in 
cold blood, under the pretence of punishing them for 
sacrilege,' 

* Notwithstanding this event, which established Philip s 
predominance at Elis, affairs still continued so unsettled 
there — perhaps through the growing ambition of his 
principal partizans — as to afford an additional occasion 
for his presence in Peloponnesus. From this motive 
chiefly he coveted the acquisition of Ambracia, and of 
Leucas, which he likewise hoped to gain either by arms 
or intrigues. It is probable that his expectations were, 
in a great measure, grounded on the support of a faction 
devoted to his interests in both places. They were 
however disappointed, through the energy which now 
displayed itself in the counsels of Athens. An em- 
bassy, in which a principal part was borne by Demo- 
sthenes, who mentions Polyeuctus, Ilegesippus, Clito- 
machus, and Lycurgus, as his colleagues, was sent botli 
into Peloponnesus and Acarnania.'^ *'Thcy were aided 

1 Diodorus, xvi. 63. 

* Philipp, iii. ^ 86i, where Wmiewski, p. 172., would sul>stitute 

ior But the present text seems sufficiently defended by 
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in their negotiations by Callias the ^ubcean^ whose 
motives will be explained hereafter. Their aim was to 
form a league to repel Philip's encroachments ; and they 
brought baclclarge promises of contributions^both in men 
and money^ from some of the Peloponnesian states^ from 
Megara» and Acarnania. As to Megara^ this was a natural 
consequence of the turn which events had lately taken 
there.' In Peloponnesus these assurances of support 
came chiefly, if not ei^clusively, from the Achsans, who 
were doubtless alarmed by the prospect of losing Nau- 
pactus. In Acarnania, jealousy of the ^tolians, and 
fear of Philip, probably combined to dispose the whole 
people to enter heartily into the proposed alliance ; and 
to encourage them, a body of troops was sent from 
Athens, chiefly perhaps for the defence of Ambracia, or 
to secure it against domestic treachery. ^ We do not 
know whether it was for the jsake of a diversion that 
another Athenian force, under the command of Aristo- 
demus^ marched, as it seems about the same time, into 
Thessaly, and made an attempt On Magnesia, which 
was strongly censured by the orators of the Macedonian 
party, as an infraction of the treaty with Philip. Aritu 
todemus however, though apparently unsuccessful in 
this enterprise, was honour^ on his return with a 
crown, on the motion of Demosthenes.^ He might 


a pascftge in Demosthenes deCherson. ^37. ri xat) xxrif- 

i though the embassy to Acarnania is atte&ted by dH^sch. in Ctes. 

^ 97. 

• 7'his fact, which is mentioned incidentally by Demosth. in Olympiodor. 
( 27. was, I believe, first noticed in connection with Philip’s expedition by 
Winicwski, p. 157. The date (of the archon Pytiiodotus) is fortunately 
known from the context. 

2 .^chines in Cles. ^ 83. This is Wlpicweki’s opinion, p. 1.57., which 
certainly derives some confirmation from the fact of the expedition to 
Acarnania. JSrueckiier however (p. 277.) supposes this eX]>edition of 
Aristodemus to have been the same which Philip mentions in his Letter, 
^ 5.. as directed ogainst the towns op the coast of the gulf of Pag.a«ce, but 
which was conducted by Callias. But beside the dlft'erence in the name 6f 
the general, it seems clear that the expedition of Callias was a naval one„ 
which does not so well suit the term iirurT^xTiOtrat.vTett in AEischines. His 
expression, xtti rov fratfiff-xtCxatv, obes not prove, u 

Brueckner seems to infer, that this exjiedition took place shortly beforethe 
war broke out. Yet it must be owned that the comcideiices between this 
and that of Callias, are striking enough to render the question very 
doubtful. 
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have deserved if his expedition served to ^hasten 
Philip’s retreat from It is certain tln^ he 

Was obliged to drop his designs against Ambracia and 
Leucas. / 

Such proceedings as these, however tbef might ad« 
mit of a diplomatic vindication^ manifestly tended to 
^put an end to all friendly relations between the two 
powers: and the negotiations which were carried on 
between them during the same period, had no other 
effect than to aggravate their mutual resentment and 
distrust. We are unable to determine whether the an- 
swer given by the Athenftins to Philip’s remonstrances 
induced him to send Python on a fresh embassy, to 
propose an adjustment of their differences, or whether 
this minister had been instructed on the former occa- 
sion, while he complained of the ill treatment his prince 
had suffered from tibe ucence which the Athenians gave 
to their orators, to declare his willingness to accede to 
any reasonable projiosal for an amendment of die last 
treaty 4 Python certainly executed such a commission, 
and th^ offer which he made in Philip’s name was re- 
ceived with great applause in the Athenian assembly 
The result was that an embassy, of which Hegesippus, 
an active orator of the anti- Macedonian party appears 
to have been the leading member, was sent into Mace- 
donia, to communicate tlie demands, or at least the 
wishes, of the people to the king. They fell under 
various heads. One related to the old dispute about 
Amphipolis. The Athenians were advised to claim it 
' on what seems a grossly sophistical construction of the 
article in the treaty, which provided that each party was 

1 But it may have been sent earlier, vvhile Philip was engaged in re. 
ducing Pherse, to support the tyrants \ only we hear no comidaint from 
PhUip on this subject. 

a driit. de Halon., ^25. 

^ 3 He was also nicknamed Crobyl^t in allusion, it is said, to the fiuhion 
in which the Athenians anciently tied up their hair— Time. i. S. 
What might be the force of the allusion In this case we do not know. It 
teems as if It imist have been aimed at some kind of affectation, cither in 
bis bairits or his language. But of the latter there is no trace in his extant , 
oratfon. A different explanation of the nickname, more conforinabie to 
the usual tone of the Attic orators, Is suggested by the character of the 
persnnto whom it is applied in Plutaicb* Alex. 22. 
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to keep all tii&t it had at the time. The oratcMrs coa- 
tendicd that this did not entlde Philip to Hope what was 
not his own, which Amphipolis had neTi^r been, since 
it had always h|loiiged of right to the Athenians ; ^ an 
argument, which would sound much more plausible in 
the Pnyx^ than in the audience chamber at Pella ; and 
they proposed, instead of the clause, that £ach have tvhat^ 
he had, to substitute the more correct phrase, that each7 
have hia own. Another^ object waa to recover the pro- 
perty which their citizens had lost when they were 
expelled from Potidiea. There were otlieT^grounds of 
complaint of m^re recent origin. One concerned the 
places in Thrace conquered by Philip after the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty^ at Athens : another the Thradan 
Cbersonesus. Not long after the end of the war, a 
colony of cleruchiahaettlers had been sent thither under 
Diopithes who remained tlte^e invested with a military 
command for their protection. Disputes soon arose 
between them and the people of Cardia, about the limits 
of their territory. The Athenians indeed maintained 
that Cardia itself belonged to them, as included in the 
Chersonesus ; while Philip aclhiowledged both the indaL 
pendence of the Cardians, who were his allies, and the 
validity of their claims. Another topic of controversy 
arose out of the little island of Halonnesus, situate in 
the north of the iKgean, between Scopelus and Pepare- 
thus. It was one of the fragments which the Athenians 
preserved of their maritime empire, until a pirate chief 
named Sostratus, took possession of it, and made it the 
head-quarters of his piratical excursions. Philip, whose 
coasts and shipping he infestqd, expelled the pirates 
from their nest, and kept it in his own hand|. The 
Athenians conceived that these transactions cc^d not 
affect their right to the island, and that as soon as the 
hostile force was removed, it ought to have been restored 
to its legitimate sovereign. Finally, the ambassadors 
were to require that an article should be inserted in the 
treaty, recognising the liberty ahd independence even of 

1 Demofithenes de Cberion., \ 6. Philipp, lit ^ Sa ^ 

c 8 
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those Greek states ivhich were not included in it by 
namej and pledging all who were parties to it to defend 
them if they should be attacked. The main object of 
this demand was clearly to restrain Phjlip's enterprises, 
more particularly against the Greek cities in the north 
and the west. But' it is probable that the application 
of the principle to the Boeotian towns was not over- 
looked. 

Philip, when he professed hJis readiness to consent to 
an amendment of the treaty, could hardly have expected 
to receive shch proposals as these ; and it seems that he 
did not attempt to conceal his displeasure, but vented it 
in a manner remarkably opposite to his usual mildness 
and moderation — for he is said to . have banished the 
Athenian poet Xenoclides from his dominions, because 
he entertained the envoys in his house ^ ; and this is 
mentioned by Demosthenes as only one notorious in- 
stance, among many, of the rough treatment they met 
with at Pella. Philip however sent an embassy to 
Athens in return, charged with a letter, in which he 
discussed the Athenian demands, and stated the con- 
cessions which he was willing to make. This embassy 
gave occasion to a speech, which has come down among 
the works of Demostheues, as the one on Halonnesua, but 
is now, on very satisfactory evidence, generally attributed 
to Hegesippus, to which we owe all our knowledge of the 
contents of Philip's letter. Philip, it appears, first ad- 
dressed himself to the question of Halonnesus, which 
thus suggested the title of the oration. lie declared 
himself willing to make a present of the island to the 
Athenians, but contend^ that they had lost their right 
to it, wjien they suffered it to he taken from them by 
Sostratus ; that he had made it his own by a fair con- 
quest from an open enemy ; and was ready, if his claim 
was disputed, to submit it to arbitration. The orator 
endeavours to expose the fallacy of this argument by a 
supposed case. If it had been a place on the coast of 
Attica that had been seized by the pirates, and Philip 
^ 1 DemoBthenefi de F. L. ^ S80. 
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iiad dislodged them^ would he have been entitled to re- 
tain a part of the Attic territory? It was a mere 
pretence ; and the king’s real object was to show to all 
Greece, that the Athenians were fain to owe even their 
maritime possessions to Macedonian generosity. It 
would be little less dislionourable aild unwise to consent 
to the arbitration which had been insidiously proposed^ 
with a similar view — even if there were no danger that 
the arbitrators might be corrupted by Philip’s bribes. 

There can be no doubt that this language express- 
ed a strong popular feeling of jealousy, ' on a point 
which touched Athenian pride most sensibly : and that 
the distinctiqn, which became so celebrated as to furnish 
the comic poets with a fertile topic for playful allusions^, 
that the island should be not given, but restored, not 
accepted, but recovered 2, was not a cavil suggested by the 
orators. And so, when the speaker rejects, with equal 
scorn, and on like grounds, another proposal contained 
in the letter, for a combination between I^hilip and the 
commonwealth to guard the seas against pirates, he no 
doubt had all the natural prejudices of his audience on 
his side. 

It would seem that Philip made no mention of Poti- 
doea. But it was understood to be with reference to 
this subject that his ambassadors were instructed to 
propose certain terms as the basis of a commercial 
treaty under which the disputed question might be 
judicially decided : and the orator contends that as these 
terms were to be sanctioned by Philip, they would cer- 
tainly be so framed as, by implication, to exclude the 
claims of the Athenian citizens on the property they 
had lost at Potidaea, which after the fall of Olynthus 
had passed into the conqueror’s hands. 

With regard to Amphipolis it may be collected, that 
Philip denied he had ever authorised his ambassadors to 
promise for him that he would consent to alter the 


* Athpmeiis, vi. p, 223. 
itTrahihanrii/ 
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treaty in so material a "point. He insisted on the Tig|it 
he had acquired by the plain language of the ardcle in 
question, as it tl^en stood. From the orator’s replyj, one 
might conjecture that the Macedonian envoys had either 
spoken indiscreetly, or had 6verlooked the dight change 
proposed by the Athenians, or had not perceived ita 
scope. The orator endeavours to prove that the original^ 
words could not have the effect of making any thing to 
be Philip’s which had not been so before ; and refers, 
among other arguments, to Philip’s previous declarations 
and promises in confirmation of the Athenian title to 
Amphipolis. ' 

The letter gave a full assent to the proposition con<Y 
cerning the liberty and independence of the* Greeks ; but 
the orator, to prove the insincerity of these professions, 
compares them with Philip’s recent treatment of Pher® 
and the Cassopian cities. Philip repeated the complaint 
which he had before made through his aiuhassadors, 
about the charge of bad faith with which he was so often 
assailed by the Athenian orators ; and again professed 
that nothing but the people’s want of confidence in his 
friendly disposition prevented him from proving it by 
signal benefits. The orator reminds his hearers of the 
promises contained in a letter preserved in the state ar-t 
chives, which Philip had written before the peace, and 
of the manner in which he had performed them. 

The affair of the Thracian towns, which, as the 
Athenians maintained, he had taken after the peace was 
ratified, Philip offered to refer to arbitration. But the 
orator will not listen to the proposal of debating a 
question which he considers as clearly settled by the 
simple comparison of dates. So too he rejects as an 
iisbiilt Philip’s recommendation, that they should bring 
their differences with the Cardians before an impartial 
tribunal, and his offer to compel Cardia to submit to 
this mode of decision: as if, he observes, Athens was 
not able to force the Cardians to do her justice. Yet 
he admits that there was a decree of the people unre^ 
pealed, which recognised the tit> of the Cardians to * 
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their territory, and that he himself |iad imp^iched ilal 
author Callippus oh this ground without succmi 

The nature of the moddb which was introduced by 
such a speech may be easily imagined this most 
probably contained the official reply that Fhilip received. 
It did not sO much widens as lay open the breach ; for 
ail the sentiments which the orator delivered had long 
been familiar to the people, and were well known to 
Philip. Yet the frequent discussion of such topics 
tended fo inflame the p^blic irritation ; afld this was the 
effect of the struggles that had been carried on ever 
since the peace between the two parties, which were 
divided chie% on the question of the policy to be ob- 
served toward Philip. It was nearly about this time 
that tlie people’s attention was deeply excited by a cause 
in which the parties put forth all their strength, and 
their two most celebrated orat;pT8 their highest^powers 
of eloquence. This was an impeachment brought by 
Demosthenes against Machines for misconduct and cor. 
niption in the second embassy on which they were sent 
together to Philip’s court. It has been seen that a 
great part of the second Philippic was distinctly pointed 
against .^schines and Philocrates, and that the main 
object of the whole was probably to rouie the public 
indignation against them. Philocrates, it appears, made 
no secret of his corruption, and not only accepted large 
sums of money and grants of land in Phocis from Philip, 
but displayed his new resources, with scandalous osten-' 
tation, in the increased splendour of his style of living.^ 
He was therefore selected as the first object of a legal 
prosecution, which was undertaken by Hyperides, an 
orator of great ability, who was long closely attached in 
political sentiments, and perhaps by private friendship, 
to Demosthenes. The Athenitin law afforded many 
common ways of bringing such an offender to justice ; 
but Hyperides adopted a species of indictment^, which 
was in the first instance submitted to the cognizance 
either of the council of Five Hundred, or— which was the 

WDein. F. L. i 124. 158. * ElauyyiK/m, 
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couEse he took — of the people in aseembly, and always 
aug^ested the notiifn oi an offence eitlier wholly unheard 
of, and not yet provide<i fop, or peculiarly aggravated 
in its circumstances. The assembly entertained the 
indictment, and, according^© the ordinary practice, the 
next step was, unless it chos^to sit in judgment on the 
case itself, to appoint another tribunal, and to fix the 
day of trial. The accused in the meanwhile was either 
committed to prison, or compelled to find sureties i'or 
his appearance!^ Which of these courses was taken with 
Philocratea "lye are not informed ; probably the latter ; 
for it seems that notwithstanding his uncommon assur- 
ance, and tlie strength of the party from whicii he might 
have looked for protection, he avoided the trial by a 
voluntary cxile.^ ' 

When this indictment' was brought before the assem- 
bly, Demosthenes openly declared, that thefe was only 
one thiiSg in it with which he was dissatisfied ; and this 
was tliat it had been brought against Philocrates, w'ho 
was certainly nqt the sole criminal among the ambns- 
sfiulors : and he called upon those of his collcagU(3S who 
disapproved of his conduct to come forward and declare 
themselves. No one thdught fit to answer to this sum, 
mens. The expressions which the orator reports him- 
self to have used on that occasion^, strongly intimate, 
that he had then already conceived the design of bring- 
ing a formal charge against some of them. Perhaps he 
was only waiting for the opportunity which would be 
afforded, whenever ililschines should appear before the 
proper court to render an account of his conduct in the 
embassy. The time of doing this was left by the law 
— strange as it seems — to his discretion : and he put 
it off for nearly three years after the end of the war, 
hoping either to avoid it altogether, or tlrat the popular 
mood might become more favourable to him. During 
this interval, however, an incident appears to have oc- 

* .Machines adv. Ctei, ^ 79. fvykt 

9*tv(vf}r«4. ^ 

» De F. ^ ISa ^ ^ 
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curred^ which deposed him to fresh suspidoii and ft* 
proach. He had been elected to represent the interests 
of the common wealthy in n contests with the Brians 
concerning the superintendence of their temple. . Before 
his departure on this embassy — as to which we are not 
sure whether it was sent tp Delos or to Delphi — inform, 
ation reached Demosthenes^ that a man named Antiphon 
was lurking in Piraeus with the intention of firing the 
arsenal Demosthenes^ haring discovered his hiding 
place^ did not scruple to arrest hiin^ and bring him be. 
fore an assembly^ which was probably summoned in 
Piraeus expressly on this business, lie had perhaps 
collected very little evidence in support of the charge, 
and JSschiues, protesting loudly against the illegal vio- 
lence he had used, ii^uced the assembly to dismiss the 
culprit. Soon after howevei^ l>emosthenes obtained 
stronger proofs of Antiphon's guil^ which he laid before 
the Areopagus, by whom he was again apprehended and 
brought before the assembly, which, after he had been 
put to the torture, condemned him to death. What he 
confessed, we do not know : much less, what he had 
done, or designed to do. Demosthenes, in a speech 
made many years after, asserts that he had proniiiised 
Philip to set fire to the arsenal.^ But it ia possible that 
this was a mere suspicion, res^ng on no evidence ; and 
accordingly we do not find any allusion to the fact in 
the Philippics, where it would have had so appropriate 
a place. The result however was that the Areopagus, 
to which the management of tlie Delian business had 
been committed, deprived Aeschines of his honourabla 
oifice, and appointed Hyperides in his room. Though, 
as will be seen in die note, there is considerable doubt 
about die date of this transaction, it is certain that, not 
long before he w'as brought to trial by Demosthenes, 
iBschines had suffered an affront of this nature, and 
vented his resentment against his rival in direats which 
he never executed.-^ 

I Be Cor. tlRB. 

* • Denu^F. U ^ 231. rp rmui rtXtvnut* 7m <» or* 
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^ seems to have been at disputable point nf law 
whetbet the ambassadors^ who had baen sent ^wjioe to 
Philip on the affair of the peace, were liable to give a 
separate account of each embassy. Demosthenes at 
least asserts, that when he himself tendered his account 
of his own conduct in the second embassy, iEschines 
contended that it ought not to he received, because he 
had already obtained a legal discharge on the ffrst.^ 
When however this objection was overruled, he pro- 
bably thought it necessary to encounter the same trial. 
The procealing was, in effhct, a public challenge to any 
dtizea who wished to impeach the conduct of the re* 
sponsible magistrate. There were two who declared 
themselves ready to accuse j^schines : Demosthenes and 
Timarchus. « 

It is painful to see such names coupled together; for 
Timarchus was a man so recklessly and notimously ad- 
^icted to the foulest pleasures, as scarcely to he tolerated 
by public opinion at Athens, notwithstanding its ex- 
treme laxity on such points, and as legally to have dis^ 
abled himself from taking part in judicial proceedings 
or political business. He was nevertheless a very active 
orator, and had long been engaged in public affairs. He 
had thrown himself on tlie side of tlie anti-Macedonian 
party, no doubt because^ it was Uie most popular, and 
had distinguished himself as a .member of the Five 
Hundred by a motion, which he appears to have carried, 
for a decree, forbidding the exportation of arms and 
marine stores for Philip's service under pain of death. 


ecinif tix Uin ir^tirCiCuw, Ui Joh )•&. The mention 

of Piraeus in this passage seems to connect this scene with tliat of AntjU 
phon *8 arrest. But there are other grounds for believing that the date 
of the transaction was that assimed m the text Plutarch, Dem. lA 
remarks that his proceeding in the case ot Antiphon was 

wtKtrtvfdm^ and this is a consideration wnkh would incline us to 
date it as late as possible. But a weightier a»ument seems tc bo, that the 
Implies a slate of enmity between Demosthenes and jf^hines, 
which did not arise before the |K>acc. Wmiewski, p. fiS., thinks it evident 
that it could have Ueen only at a time when Atnens was at war with 
Philip, that Antiphon could have offered to engage in such an undertaking: 
but it seems too^much to assume both Antiphoms guilt, and Philip's par. 
ticipation In the plot 
> DeF. I. 
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ft wat; fortunate iB^c^ineis to havO such m eneniy, 
atid he availed him^ of the exception which the law 
allowed him against his accuser. Timardius was put 
^pon his trial under a law of Solon, which forbad- any 
one who had coiximitte(f such excesses to mount the 
hema : a proof, by the way, that the case of Timarchus 
must not be considered as an indication of more cor- 
rupt age. It is remarkable that his prosecutor offerefl 
no evidence of the charge but public notoriety. He 
alludes slightly to his private grounds of enmity toward 
the defendant, and wishes it to be believ^ that his 
chief motive was a disinterested concern for the puhiie 
morals : but toward the close of his speech he betrays 
the real state of the case, by bitter invectives .against 
Demosthenes, who appeared as one of the advocates’^ 
Timarchus, and by anticipations of the charges with 
which he himself was threatened. He expects that even 
on the trial of Timarchus Demosthenes will attempt to 
divert the attention of the court from the real merits of 
tile cause, to the peace made by himself and Philocrates, 
and to the fate of the Phocians, and that ^hilip's 
name will be frequently introduced to raise a prejudice 
against him. Yet he does not shrink from avowing, 
that he commends Philip for his professions of goodwill 
to the commonwealth ; if his actions correspond to 
his promises, he will ^ffbrd solid and ample ground for 
praise/' 

Timarchus was disfranchised s* i^tul iEschinea not 
only gained the advantage of silencing a hostile voice, 
but probably raised a strong prepossession in his own 
favour among the friends of public decency and order. 
In his defence of himself he mentions his prosecution of 
Timarchus as an obligation conferred on the state. His 
own trial came on not very long after. His speech and 
that of Demosthenes^ op this occasion are among the 
most admirable specimens of their eloquence, and the 


) According to one account he put an end to fairlife— a sign of greater 
■enalbihty than might have been expected Ooin so profligate a man. 
allusions of Demosthenes are ambiguous as to this point 
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most valuable materials for thb history bf the times. It 
is in the latter point of view alone that they can be 
noticed here ; and to enter into the argument would be 
to repeat much of what has been already said on 
the subject of the two embassies. It only remains to 
mention the issue. Machines was acquitted, it is said, 
by a majority of only thirty votes. This may pethaps 
on the whole be regarded as a proof that the popular 
suspicions were very strong against him. For his party, 
including the friends of all the other ambassadors who 
were virtually implicated in the charge, made the most 
active efforts to save him : the austere Phocion, and 
Eubulus, the liberal distributor of the public money, 
united their influence in his behalf. But he probably 
owed his acquittal in a great measure to his own talents, 
and to the peculiar difficulties of his adversary's case. 
Demosthenes felt himself obliged not only to convict 
iEschines, but to defend hiinself. He was anxious to 
clear himself from the suspicion of a connection with 
PhilocrateSj whom nevertheless he, as well as jEschines, 
bad supported in the measures which led to the peace : 
and in his account of the embassies it was necessary, 
and yet not easy, to represent himself as overreached 
by his colleagues, notwithstanding las zeal and vigilance, 
as continuing to act with them when he no longer 
trusted them, as having witnessed their intrigues and 
foreseen the result, though he did not disclose his sus- 
picions and forebodings till it was too late to avert tlie 
danger. This appears to have been the cause of the 
perplexity which strikes every reader in his narrative, 
and must have produced a no less, unfavourable impres- 
sion on his audience, especially when contrasted with 
the clearness, and apparent simplicity, of the defence. 
Tlie event left the two parties opposed to each other as 
before, with unabated confidence, and redoubled ani- 
mosity. 

We must now return to Philip. The events which 
had occurred since the end of the war, though they had 
strengthened his power, had not brought him much 
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nearer to the object he had in view in the eonth of 
Greece* He had been baiRed in his attempts to esta« 
blish a communication with Peloponnesus, both on the 
eastern and the western side of Greece, and in that which 
he made to gain a footing in the immediate neighbour* 
hood of Athens. Oniy^^in .Euboea he had been more 
successful, in an enterprise against Eretria, which it will 
be more convenient to relate hereafter. In the mean- 
while he had been building arsenals and ships of war in 
his newly acquired ports, ftnd making active preparations 
for a naval expedition.^ This enlargement of his marine 
was no doubt designed to promote his operations in the 
nor|h, toward which he now began to turn his chief 
attention. Conquests in this quarter might not only 
prepare the way for his invasion of Persia, but might 
enable him to overcome or ovqrawe the resistance of 
Athens. It appears to have been in the spring of 342 
that he set out on an expetfition which was professedly 
directed against Thrace. We are very imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the state of that country at this time. It 
is however certain that Cersobleptes had been gaining 
strength, and had shaken off his subjection to Philip. 
We do not know what foundation there may have been 
for a statement found only in Diodorus 2 , that he had 
begun to annoy the Greek cities on his coasts, and that 
Philip marched against him to protect them. Philip’s 
subsequent conduct toward the principal of these towns 
renders tliis account extremely doubtful. It is possible 
however that something had happened wliich afforded 
him such a pretext for the invasion of Thrace. Butat 
was not against Cersobleptes only that his arms were 
turned. 

A prince, named Teres, who reigned in the more 
northern or western regions of Thrace, and who had 
been his ally in his war with Athens, hat^ it seems, 
now become hostile to him*': having perhaps been in* 


* Orat. de Halon. ^ la 
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duced by a sense of their common interest to unite with 
Cersobleptes. Philip was thus led to carry the war 
into the heart of I'hrace, where he is said to have 
defeated the barbarians in several engagements. But 
his views were not now confined to victories, ravages, 
and plunder. He meditated a permanent conquest, and 
for this purpose not only imposed a tribute of a tenth 
of the produce on the conquered territory, but also 
founded a number of new towns, or military colonies, 
in the interior^ But sudi a situation was one in which 
few Greeks would have been tempted to settle, even by 
the offer of lands and houses : it sounded as emigration 
to the inland regions, of Australia would to a French- 
man ; and it seems that he was driven to some extra- 
drdinary measures for peopling his new colonies, De- 
mosthenes- mentions three towns, Drongi'le, Kabyle, 
and Mastira, as among the jvretched places- which Philip 
had been taking and settling in Thrace. As to one of 
these, Kabyle or Kalybe, which stood on the river 
Taxus, and belonged to the Asiian tribe, wliose land 
stretched toward Byzantium, we are distinctly informed, 
that he planted a colony there which was peopled with 
the refuse of society.-^ And such, we may infer from 
the nickname it derived from the character of its inha- 
bitants (Poneropolis : Iloguetown), must have been the 
case with another city built at the foot of Rhodope, 
which he himself honoured with the name of Philippo- 
polis.'^ If we connect these hints with Justin’s rhe- 
torical description of the tyrannical violence with which, 
after the end of the Pbocian war, he transported his 
subjects into new seats as suited bis pleasjure^, we shall 
be inclined to conclude, that the population of these 
places was composed partly of needy vagabonds, or even 

^ Diodorus, u, s. rvTf ivtxcitfais raxm xrnrat irikuf, 

* Do C'her^. ^ 44 xa.) x »t/t ilxfftt ttxt xxrxnifgvAitTan. The Utt 
word may perhai^a allude to Phtlip*8 new cstablishnieuti. 

* Strabo, vii. p. 320. Hanincratiu a. v. 

* Steph. Bye. Plmy, N. 11. iv. ii. 

vUi. 5. Reversus in rei^num ut peeora pastoret, nunc in hibernoa, 
uunc in leativos aaltus trajiciunt, 8ic ilie populos ct urbea, ut tlli vel re. 
plenda. vcl dercUnquenda quvquc loca videbantur, ad Iwidinem auaa 
tranafert 
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pardoned convicts, but partly too of the inhabitants of 
conquered Greek cities, whom he tore from their homes, 
and whose property he distributed among his officers.^ 

These conquests, and still more the mca&iires taken 
by Philip to secure them, coukl not but alarm both the 
Athenians, and the Greek -cities on the coast, especially 
Byzantium, which lay not very far from the borders 
of the conquered territory. If the barbarians were 
troublesome neighbours, Philip was mucii more to be 
dreaded when he occupied their land. It was manifest to 
every one that his ultimate object could not be merely 
to subdue and colonise the wilds of Thrace : that this 
was but a step toward the reduction of' the powerful 
and opulent maritime towns, v.hich were so important 
in a contest cither with Persia or Athens. At Athens 
all who were not blinded by prejudice, saw that both 
the Bosporus and the Chersonekus, and with them the 
naval power, the commerce, the very subsistence of the 
people, were exposed to iinminetit danger: tlie more 
so, as Byzantium, which had been alienated from 
Athens by the Social War, was still in alliance with 
Philip. In the mean while (»ccurreiices had taken 
place, which rendered the condition of the Chersonesus 
peculiarly alarming. Diopithes, who appears to have 
been a wtll-rneaning and zealous otiicer, but not very 
discreet or scrupulous, had been engaged in constant 
warfare with Cardia, and had collected a body of 
mercenaries to maintain the ciiqtlict, for whom he was 
obliged to provide, as well as he could, in the manner 
which had been long practised by Athenian command- 
ers. Philip, after his proposals for an arbitratiqn had 
been rejected, sent some forces to the aid of the Car- 
diafis ; and these troops soon foipid themselves engag^ 
in hostilities with those of D'opithes. The Athenian 
general, however, did not confine himself to the defence 
of his colonists, or to aggression against Cardia, but, 

* ThtJoponipus iij AUK'napii^ vi. 77. revi iTe/gewf, ev irXu'mac 

»xt' ’ixiiyen TOv 6XTx»oirta/i>, ou» i\xTTdit yny ^ 
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when Philip invaded Thrace, thought himself at liberty 
actively to espouse the cause of the Thracian jfrinces, 
who had both, it seems, been admitted to the Athe- 
nian franchise*, made inroads into^|he part of Thrace 
, which Philip had conquered^, aqd in the course 
of these expeditions committed sundry acts of violence 
on property and persons of Macedonian subjects, 
and even detained an envoy, named Amphilocus, who 
came to treat with him for the release of the pri^ners, 
and forced him to pay a heavy ransom,^ 

Philip sent a letter complaining of these injuries, 
which gave tlie signal to the orators of his party at 
Athens loudly to denounce the conduct of Diopithes, 
and to press for his recal, and for the dismissal of his 
mercenaries. Some juoposed to send another general 
with a force sufficient to compel huja to obedience. 
Demosthenes spoke on this occasion, not so much in 
defence of the general, as against the policy itcorn- 
niended by his adversaries. Ills oration is that On the 
Chcraoytesus, His object is to show that the real (pjes- 
tion which the people had to consider, was not whether 
Diopithes had acted well or ill, but how .they might 
best guard against the danger with which they were 
threatened by Philip’s ambition. He wishes to make it 
appear that Diopithes Jiad as much right to assist the 
Thracians, as Philip to attack them : for though it was 
not Attic ground that Philip had invaded, there could 
be no doubt tlic^t he - w’as fighting in Thi ace for the 
mastery of Athens, In other respects Diopithes had 
only followed the examjdc of all thi Athenian generals 
who bad ever commanded mercenary troops ; for none 
had ever scrupled to levy contributions from the cities 
or the coast of Asia. But even if it were admitted that 

> Philippi Epist. ^ ^ 

2 Arpum. Of. tie Chcrfion. But. it seems very doubtful whether the 
inroad mentioned by Philip in his letter is., where Diopithes is said to 
have taken Crobyle and Tinstasis, and to nave Ravaged the adjacent part 
of Thrace, ought to be referred to this period. The mention of the By- 
zantian galleys which occurs Ju*!! before, 4 2., •eems to imply that it took 
place when Philip was at war with B\zantium. 

® Philippi Epist. ^ oL 
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Diopithes had violated law and justice, the people 
could at any time both put a stop to his misconduct, 
and punish him for it ; but in the present posture of 
affairs to disband the troops he had collected, or even 
to weaken his authority and credit by an expression of 
their displeasure, would be to inflict an irreparable 
injury on themselves. Philip was then wint^^g in 
Thrace, with a large array : and he was credibly report- 
ed to have sent for a great additional force from Mace- 
donia and Thessaly. As soon as the Etesian winds set 
in, he might lay siege to Byzantium, which would tlien 
assuredly come to its senses again, and call upon 
Athens for succour. But if their armament was 
withdrawn from the Hellespont, and these succours 
were to be brought at that season from Athens, they 
might arrive too^ late. Or, in th.e same case, what was 
there to prevent Philip from falling immediately on the 
Chersonesus — from carrying the war into the neigh- 
bourhood of Attica, and renewing his attempts on Me- 
gafa and Euboea, where he was already but too pow- 
erful ? Prudence required that, instead of disbanding 
and disheartening troops of which they had such 
urgent need, they should raise more to reinforce them, 
and should supply their commander with money, which 
would relieve him from the necessity ^f extorting it 
elsewhere. They ought to be aware tliat Philip was the 
Implacable enemy of a state to wliich all the other 
Greeks naturally looked up as a champion of freedom ; 
and that, whether far or near, every blow he struck was 
aimed at Athens. They must make up their m|nds to 
great sacrifices and hard struggles : for this was the 
price of liberty and honour : and not listen to the 
slavish counsels of those who only calculated the 
expense of a war. It was high time to make a stand 
against their insidious and restless foe : if they waited 
for a declaration of war from him, they might see him 
first — as had been the case with Olyntlius and Pher® 
— at their gates. The sum of the orator | advice is, 
that they shQuld decree a war- tax, keep up their army 
D 2 
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— correcting nevertheless any abuses which they might 
discover — and send ambassadors to every quarter, to 
awaken the other Greeks to a sense of tlie common 
danger, and to obtain all the hefp that could be pro- 
cured. Above all, they must restrain the venality of 
their counsellors by rigorous punishments. There 
might then he a chance of better days ; otherwise he 
saw no possibility of deliverance. 

Diopitlies retained his command, and it may he pre- 
sumed, after such a mark of his sovereign's approbation, 
was rK>t much moie circumspect in his conduct. There 
can be no doubt that he liad given cause for just com- 
jdaint, and that in his invasion of Thrace, at least, if 
not in his hostilities with Cardia, lie had v iolated both 
the letter and the spirit of the treaty with Philip. The 
wisest, as wcU as the most honourabie, course would 
have been to disavow his proceedings, and remove him 
from his command. Demosthenes, we may be sure, 
would have been very willing that an armameat should 
have been sent under another general to supply his 
place. Dut he kneiv that a decree to tills effect would 
probably be only so far executed as to disarm Diopithes, 
and to leave the Athenian interests near the seat of 
war unprotected. How far he was misled by the fal- 
lacy of his own reasoning, which appears to a modern 
leader flagrantly sophistical, we cannot determine. His 
view however of the jierilous position of his country is 
not the less sound, and may l>e admitted as an excujse 
for some iiidistinctnef^s of ideas as to the precise line of 
separtjtiou between offensive and defensive measures. 
Philip’s movements, during the greater part of the year 
following the delivery of this speech, are involved in 
great obscurity. He did not make any hostile demon- 
stration against Byzantium, at the season mentioned by 
Demosthenes : and we are at some lo.ss to guess how he 
was employed during the greater pfiirt of 341, unless it 
was in providing for the security of his conquests and 
tiew]y-for|ned settlements in Thrace. No visible cliange 
appears to have taken place in the state pf affairs, when 
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Bemosthenes made another appeal to the people, similar 
to that which had been occasioned by the affair of 
Diopithes, hnt in a tone of still graver warning, and 
more stirring exhortation. The object of this speech 
— the third Philippic — is simply to rouse the Athe- 
nians to action. What may have been its immediate 
occasion — whether an application which had been 
made by their citizens in the Chersonesus for protec- 
tion^ — we do not know. The orator would be suffi- 
ciently urged by the intelligence of Philip’s warlike 
preparations, and by the approach of the season for a 
new campaign. 

He sets out with the startling assertion, that though, 
in every assembly they had held since the peace, Philip’s 
enterprises had been the grand subject of discussion, 
and none could deny the necessity of curbing and luim- 
bling him, their affairs could not have been in a worse 
condition, if it had been the express object of all their 
deliberations to ruin them. For this there may have 
been many causes ; but it was to be ascribed chiefly to 
the oratory, who, either liecausc* their influence depended 
on the continuance of peace — an allusion probably to 
Eubulus — or through party malice and jealousy, 
laboured to defend Philip, and represented those who 
endeavoured to counteract his designs as the autfiors of 
war. If the people looked at actions rather than word^, 
they must be convinced that Philip had in fact lieen 
waging war against them from the very beginning of 
the nominal peace ; and they had seen but too many 
examjdes — as in the case, among others, of Olynthus 
and the Phocians — how little dependence was to be 
placed on his pacific professions. With Athens it was 
much more his interest to diBsemble as long as their 
patience or credulity lasted. Wonderful indeed had 
been the growth of his power ; and, in that distracted 
state of Greece, what remained for him to do, to make 
himself master of the whole, was less than he had 
already done. But still more wonderful was the licence 
* As Winiewski, p. 176., suspects, on account of ^ 87. 
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which had hitherto been granted to him, as if by universal 
consent — such as had never been assumed by either Athens 
or Sparta in their most flourishing period — of dealing 
with the lives, fortunes, laws, and liberty of Greeks, as 
he would ; and this, which would have been intoler- 
able even in a Greek state, was permitted to a bar- 
barian, whose people had always been accounted vile 
even among barbarians. This could never have hap- 
pened if the ancient spirit of honour and patriotism 
had not so far degenerated, that it had almost ceased to 
be a reproach to public men, to sell and to be sold. 
Again, attempts were made to underrate Philip's power, 
which had been represented as less formidable than that 
of the Lacediemoniaus, when they w^ere at the head of the 
Peloponnesian confederacy. I'hese reasoners forgot the 
difference of the times, and the modes of warfare : the 
difference between the military operations of a league 
which could only keep its "forces, all heavy-armed 
citizens, ^together during a short summer campaign, and 
those of a monarch, who could take the field at all sea- 
sons, with a host of light troops, and wlio pushed his 
conquests by means of gold and intrigues, engines 
unknown to the ancient simplicity and virtue. From 
such an enemy they could only be safe while they kept 
him at a distance, and took advantage of the nature of 
his country, which lay so peculiarly open to the attacks 
of a maritime power. They should take warning, while 
it was yet time, from the fate of so many cities, which 
had perished through the readiness with which tile people 
had lent ah car to dishonest counsellors. If they asked 
what was to be done, his reply was, that they must try 
to unite the Greeks in a general league against Philip. 
They must send embassies, not only to Peloponnesus — 
where the last had not been fruitless — but to Rhodes 
and Chios (the old allies of ‘Byzantium), and even to 
the Persian king, who was likewise concerned in check- 
ing Philip's progress. But, above all, it was necessary 
that, while they called upon others for this purpose, 
they should set them au example by their own pre- 
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parations, and should spare neither money, nor ships, 
nor personal service, in a struggle in which they had 
most to lose, and in which it became them to take the 
lead. 

Ohe part at least of this advice appears to have been 
taken. We do not know w^at other embassies were 
sent : though it is probable that Demosthenes was em- 
ployed at this time in some of his many missions: 
but a negotiation was certainly opened with the Persian 
court, most likely through some of the satraps of west- 
ern Asia ^ : a measure which afforded a topic for much 
plausible declamation to the orators of the Maq^onian 
party, who affected to talk of the Persian king as the 
common enemy of Greece.- A passage in a letter, 
which we shall soon have to notice again, of Philip to 
the Athenians, renders it not improbable that Philip 
was induced by these diplomatic movements to send 
another embassy to Athens, which was attended at his 
request by the ministers of all his allies, for the pur- 
pose, as he professed, of coming to an agreement about 
the Greeks — that is, perhaps, on all matters as to 
which he was at variance with the Athenians : and this 
may have been the occasion on which Demosthenes 
boasts of having extorted the approbation even of the 
foreign ministers by his confutation of Python.^ Philip 
might hope by this step to gain credit with the Greeks 
at large for good intentions, and to counteract the 
efforts of the Athenian envoys. Possibly it may have 
led him to delay the opening of the next campaign. If 
so, Demosthenes accomplished one of the objects which 
he mentions in the third Philippic, as likely to be 
attained by the proposed negotiations : that of gaining 
time ; which, as he observes, in a contest between a 

' Philipp, iv. ^ Though this oiation is generally admitted to be 

spurious. It is not without hi^turical value. Winiewski, p. 169., Observes of 
it, oratioms^ DejnostheHicee partes ahquas contmet, sed aliarum 

oraHorwm lactntis consarematagj'* It is of little importance for our pur- 
pose, whether we adopt tins opinion, or Brucckner's, who (p. 276.) thinks 
it contains traces of historical sources now lost. He has given a cliUoal 
analysis of it in an apiicndix. 

2 u,8. ^'38. 

» This IS Brueckner’s opinion, p. 27L 
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state and one man^ was not useless. Never theless^ as.it 
was easy to foresee that this discussion would end as so 
many had ended before^ there can be no doubt that 
Philip both Continued his preparations without inter- 
mission, and did not let the summer pass before he 
began the expedition, which he was known to be medi- 
tating, against the Greek cities north of the Hellespont. 
In the interval he seems to have sent his fleet to recover 
Halonnesus from the Peparethians, who had taken pos-^ 
session of it, and to ravage their own island by way of 
punishment for the obstinacy with which they had 
refused^to restore the other, and the prisoners they took 
in it. They complained at Athens of tlie treatment 
they had suffered, and an Athenian general was ordered 
to make reprisals on Macedonia.^ 

Diodorus concludes his short account of Philip's 
expedition to Thrace with the words : “ Mlierefore the 
Greek cities (on the Thracian coast), having been released 
from their fears (of Cersobleptes), entered with the 
greatest readiness into alliance with Philip.” ^ In any 
other writer one might be surprised to find that the 
transaction in Philip’s history, which he relates next, is 
thus described : ~ Philip growing more and more 
powerful, marched against Perinthus, which was begin- 
ning to oppose him, and to lean toward the Athenians.”‘^ 
We happen indeed to know, that Perinthus was not the 
first of these cities against which he turned his arms : 
that he first laid siege to Selymbria, which lay on the 
coast of the Propontis, between Perinthus and Byzan- 
tium. But we are not informed what was the occasion 
or pretext of his hostilities against either. Both were 
in alliance with Byzantium ; but Philip had not yet 
come to an open rupture with the latter city, if we may 
rely on a statement of Demosthenes, which implies that 
he only declared war against it just before he bes^ged 
it.'^ It seems most probable, that, as his expedition 

> Philippi Epiit. I 12. , * xvi. 71. ® xvi. 74. * 

* Ik! Cot. ^ 11)9. i?rJ e’u/buraXtfMtu 
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was undoubtedly viewed by the Greek cities in this 
quarter with very different feelings from those which 
Diodorus attributes to them, they did not rest mere 
passive spectators of his progress, but endeavoured in 
some way or other to oppose it, either by succours fur- 
nished to the Thraciaii princes, or by some co-opera- 
tion with Diopithes. While the siege of Selymbria 
was proceeding, an Athenian squadron of twenty ships 
/iivas sent under the command of Laomedon, with the 
avowed object of bringing corn from the Hellespont to 
Lemnos. Philip w'as apprised of its approaclji, and sus- 
pecting — perhaps with good ground — that it was 
designed to relieve Selymbria, ordered his admiral 
Ainyntas to intercept it^ and it was accordingly carried 
into a Macedonian port. As the decree under which 
Laomedon had sailed, related only to the professed pur- 
pose of his voyage, it is possible that the seizure may 
liave appeared to the people in general an unprovoked 
outrage, and have excited vehement indignation. There- 
fore perhaps it was that Euhulus himself proposed fo 
send an embassy to Philip, to demand satisfaction, and 
to learn whether any blame was imputed to Laomedon. 
Three envoys were sent, who brought back a letter from 
Philip, in which he told the people, that they must 
be very simple if they supposed he was not aware 
that the ships had been sent for the relief of Selymbria, 
though Laomedon had received no public orders to 
that effect, and had only acted in secret concert with 
some individuals — magistrates and private citizens 
— who desired to kindle a war by which they hoped to 
profit. He would restore the ships, and, if the Athe- 
nians would check their evil counsellors, would endea- 
vour on his part to preserve the peace.’ 

Selymbria appears to have fallen either toward the 
end q| 341 , or very early in the ensuing spring ; and 
Philip then proceeded to lay siege to Perinthus. He 
expected perhaps that this would prove an easier con- 
quest than Byzantium, and would aid him greatly in the 
1 Demosth. De Cor. p. 251. 
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reduction of the latter place. It was however extremely 
atrong by nature — being built on an isthmus, in the 
form of a. theatre, on a series of terraces rising from the 
sea, which washed it on two sides — and well fortified.^ 
The co-operation of a fleet was necessary for the siege, 
and the Macedonian admiral was ordered to sail into tlie 
Propontis. It was however discovered, or suspected, 
that the ofiicer, probably Chares, who commanded an 
Athenian squadron in the HeUesj)Ont, was preparing, iii» 
concert with Diopithes, to oppose his passage through 
the streiglj^tB, and had called upon the Byzantians for 
aid.2 In this intelligence, or surmise, Philip found 
a pretext for sending a body of troops into the Cher- 
sonesus, to protect the passage of his fleet ; and of 
course did not withdraw them after this had been ef- 
fected. Perinthus however made an obstinate resistance. 
Though Philip's army was too strpng to be met in the 
field, it appears that the besieged were not driven within 
their walls without a hard struggle'^ ; and when ihe en- 
gines had made a breach in the outer inclosure which 
admitted the Macedonians into the town, they had only 
reached the foot of a new rampart, loftier and more 
solid than the last, formed by a line of houses standing 
on higher ground, and connected togetlier by vralls car- 
ried across the intervening .streets ; and this but the 
lowest range in a series of similar barriers. Neverthe- 
less Philip's superiority in numbers, and,' perhaps we 
may add, in artillery of the new^est invention, might 
have enabled him to overcome all these obstacles, if the 
city had been left to its own resources. But it was 
supplied with troops and ammunition by the Byzantians ; 
and the Persian court, roused perhaps by the repre- 
sentations of Athens, ordered the satraps of the western 
coast to make the most strenuous exertions in its l}ehalf : 
and Philip could not prevent them from introd^ing a 
body of mercenaries together with arms, money, provi- 
* 

’ Diodorus, xvi. 76. * Philippi Epiit, ^ 17. 

* Plutarch, Alex. 70., mentions a sally tnd a battle m which AntigenH 
lest an eye. 
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sions, and stares of all kinds. He now found the 
difficulties of the undertaking so much increased^ that 
he resolved to try a new expedient. The submission of 
Byzantium would probably involve that of Perinthus, 
and was in itself much more important. He therefore 
divided his army ; left one half^ under some of his 
ablest generals^ to carry on the siege of Perinthus^ and 
with the other marched against Byzantium. His ap- 
pearance was unexpected, and the city, having made 
great efforts for the defence of Perinthus, was but iU- 
prepared to sustain a siege. Yet it was not dismayed 
by the king’s threats, and refused to purchase its safety 
on the terms he proposed : which seem to have been 
that it should enter into an alliance both defensive and 
offensive with him. Philip immediately began to in- 
vest it on the land side, and probably l^rought up a 
part of his naval force to blockade its port. 

While Philip was thus occupied on the coast of 
Thrace, the Atheniaris had been gaining some iroportont 
advantages nearer home. About the same time that 
the Macedonian party was overpowered in Megara, a 
similar faction at Eretria prevailed over its adversaries 
and expelled them from the city. It seems that they 
then made a stand in Porthmus, the Eretrian Pireus ; 
for a Macedonian general, Hipponicus, who was sent 
with 1000 mercenaries to the aid of their enemies, razed 
its walls to the ground. Three of Philip's partisans, 
FJipparchus, Automedon, and Clitarchus, then shared 
the government for a while among them. But repeated 
attempts were made to dislodge them, which induced 
Philip to send first Eurylochus, and afterwards Par- 
menio, with fresh reinforcements. The supreme 
power seems to have remained at last with blitarchus 
alone. 

It has been already mentioned, that when Philip was 
threatening Ambracia, the Athenian negotiators in Pelo- 
pohnesus were supported in their attempts to brit^g 
about a confederacy against him by Callias of Chalcis. 
Callias, it appears, aimed at reducing Eubcea under hia 
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own authority ; and, ae he could not expect Philip’s 
concurrence in this design, planned a league among all 
the cities of the island for the protection of their inde- 
pendence, They were to send their deputies to a con- 
gress in Ohalcis, where he might expect that they would 
1^ in a great measure subject to hi^ influence. Demo- 
sthenes entered into this scheme, which held out a 
prospect of a permanent barrier against the Macedonian 
ascendancy, and induced the people not only to consent 
to it, but to transfer the yearly contributions which they 
received from hlretrias and Oreus to Chalcis. Clitarchus, 
it seems, wished, notwithstanding his connection wdth 
Philip, to keep on good terms with Athens, and was so 
far considered as her ally, that an embassy was sent to 
him as well as to the people of Oreus, to obtain his 
compliance. ■ The project however — which TEschines^ 
represents as a signal proof of dishonesty in Demo- 
sthenes, because the Athenian treasury was to lose a 
revenue of ten talents through it — fell to the ground : 
perhaps partly in consequence of a revolution wliich 
took place not long after in Oreus, where the Macedo- 
nian faction, with the help of Parmenio, became predo- 
minant. Their most active opponent was that Euphracus, 
Plato's scholar, w'ho has been already mentioned- as a 
favourite of Perdiccas, ana as having given great offtnee 
to the Macedonian nobles and generals by his injudicious 
zeal for learning. He ventured to imi)each Philistides, 
the leader of the adverse faction, and some of his friends, 
for treason ; but they were already so powerful, that 
they were able to throw him into j>rison as a mover of 
sedition. Soon after Parmenio appeared with his forces 
before iht* gates : they were opened to him by treachery ; 
and Philistides with four colleagues assumed the govern- 
ment, The disaffected were banished, or put to death. 
Euphraeus, according to Demosthenes, killed himself : 
another account states, that he fell a victim to Parme* 
n»o*s inveterate hatred.^ 

» Ctes. ^ 100. 3 VoL V. p. 166. 

3 Carystius in AthcnKU8,xi. c.119. 
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Thus two of the principal cities of the island were in 
the hands of Philip's creatures, when he set out on his 
'Phrackn expedition. Demosthenes, in his speech on 
the affair of Diopithes, reproaches the Athenians, in the 
name of the other Greeks, with supineness, for allowing 
this state of things to continue so long, even while 
Philip was engaged at a distance. In the course of the 
next autumn (34^1) he carried a decree for an expedi- 
tion to Euboea. Clitarchus and Philistides, despairing 
of timely aid from Philip, endeavoured to avert the 
danger by an embassy to Athens, where -32schines 
entertained their eiivop in his house, and perhaps 
pleaded their cause. ^ But the expedition was sent, and 
under the command of Phocion, who expelled the 
tyrants from both cities. Yet the chief merit of this 
success seems to have been ascribed to Depiosthenes, for 
he was honoured with a golden crown ; and ^schines 
himself, by the pains he takes to exhibit the affair of 
Callias in the worst light, seems tacitly to acknowLdge 
the value of his rival’s services towards the recovery of 
the island. This stroke was followed up by^ another. A 
squadron under the command of Callias — whether the 
Clialcidian, or an Athenian general of the same name, is 
not known — sailed into the gulf of Pagasaj, took all 
the to^ns on the coast, seized the merchant-ships bound 
for Macedonia, and sold the crews as slaves. Decrot s 
were passed by which the people praised him for these 
proceedings ; but it does not seem that they had he^*n 
previously authorised, even if Callias was indeed the 
general, and not simidy an independent ally of the 
commonwealth. 

It was now manifest that the name of peace could 
not be nmcli longer preserved between two powers 
whose mutual relations and measures were so decidedly 
hostile. Philip probably received intelligence which 
convinced him that a war with Athens was unavoid- 
able : he cannot have supposed that reasonings or ex- 
postulations could now alter the course of the Athenian 
1 DemoBth. do Cor. ^ 102. 
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policy ; yet, as it appears, without any fresh occasion, 
he sent a manifesto in the form of a letter to the people, 
complaining of the acts by which theyjiad violated the 
treaty. There can be little doubt that his object in 
this remonstrance was partly to impress the whole of 
Greece with a favourable opinion of his own good faith, 
patience, and moderation, but chiefly to aflbrd materials 
and arguments for the orators who would plead his 
cause at Athens, whose efforts, even though they should 
not avert the war, might procure a delay, which at 
this juncture would have been extremely convenient to 
him. ^ 

The genuineness of this paper has been questioned, 
but, it seems, without any good ground. It was very 
likely drawn up by Philip himself, and may be con- 
sidered as a fair specimen of the correctness and ele- 
gance with which he wrote the language : nor does it 
contain anything unsuited to his circumstances, or un- 
worthy of his reputation as a statesman. 

He begins with a complaint, that the many embassies 
which he bad sent for the maintenance of the peace 
had all proved fruitless, and assigns this as the reason 
which had determined him to exhibit the injuries he 
had suffered from them in one clear statement. He 
first alleges that a herald named Nicias had been carried 
off from his dominions to Athens, and that the people, 
instead of punishing this outrage, had detained Nicias 
ten months in custody, and had ordered the letters with 
whicli he was charged to be read from the bema.i 
They had permitted the Thasians to harbour the galleys 
of the Byzantlans, and even pirate vessels. They had 
sanctioned the inroads made upon his territory by 
Diopitbes, the seizure of Amphilochus^ and the aggres- 
sions of Callias, on the coasts of Thessaly : — all breaches 
of the treaty and in part of the law of nations, such as 
tliey themselves had made a capital ground of impla- 
cable resentment in their quarrel with Megara. 

1 Among therawa* one directed to Olympian; this the people would 
not suffer to be opened ; Plutarch, Pr«c. Ger. Help. 3. : an anecdote which 
most probably belongs to this occasion. 
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His next head of complaint is the embassy which 
had been sent to invite the Fensian king into a league 
against him. He reminds thera’^ that not many years 
before, when rumours were spread of a Persian invasioDj 
they had resolved, if it should be needful, to call upon 
him for aid against' the barbarian. He attempts to 
shame them by the example of their forefathers, who 
had treated the Application which the Pisistratids made 
for Persian succours, as one of their gravest offences. 

He vindicates his right to make war on Teres and 
Cersobleptes, and shows that they had no claim on the 
Athenians for assistance; since Cersobleptes had not 
been included in the treaty — ^had in fact been rejected by 
tlieir own generals when he wished to be admitted into 
it — and Teres had been then in alliance with Macedonia. 
They might as well have expected that those who 
expelled Evagoras from Cyprus, and Dionysius from 
Syracuse^, should have consented to restore them to 
power, because each had received the Athenian fran- 
chise, as that he should give up his conquests in 
Thrace, merely because they had chosen to adopt Teres 
and Cersobleptes. 

Having defended his conduct in the affairs of Cardia 
an<l Peparethus, he proceeds to complain of the hos- 
tilities by which he had been compelled to send his 
troops into the Chersonesus for the protection of his 
fleet, and takes credit to himself for the forbearance he 
had nevertheless shown to them, when it was in his 
power to invade their territory, and to inflict great 
damage on their navy, if not to take their city. 

The instance in which they had perhaps displayed 
the most shameful <lisregttrd even of the appearance of 
equity, was when they rejected the proposes made by 
his ministers and those of all his allies, to secure the 
independence of the other Greek states. And in this 
instance it was evident how widely the interests of the 
people differed from those of their orators. To the 
people it would l^ve been advantageous to have come 
to an amicable settlement of this question : not so to 
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the orators. To thenij as he had been informed on 
godft authority, peace war, and war peace : for they 
drew an unfailing revenue from the generals, whom 
they either supported or threatened * with calumnious 
charges : and gained popularity as friends of democracy 
by incessant abuse of their most eminent fellow-citizens, 
and of the most illustrious foreigners. He could in- 
deed at a small expense easily have stof)t the invectives 
of these men against himself, and have turned them 
into praise. But he scorned to purchase the goodwill 
of the people from such persons — men who were even 
shameless enough to lay claim to Amphipolis, notwith- 
standing the title which he inherited from his ancestor 
Alexander, who had conquered the site of the city 
during the Persian invasion, and that which he himself 
had acquired by the fortune of w^ar, and which they 
themselves had confirmed by the last treaty. 

These,” he concludes, ‘'are the charges 1 have against 
you : and since my forbearance has only encouraged 
you to persevere more actively in your aggressions, and 
to do all the harm you can to me, I will assert my just 
cause by force of arms, and appealing to the gods as 
my witnesses, will bring our controversy to an issue.’^ 
This language amounted to a declaration of war, and 
yet did not absolutely preclude fresh negotiations, De- 
mosthenes however prevailed on the people not to de- 
fer a measure which they would still fiiitl to be un- 
avoidable, when it could no longer be useful to them, 
but to accept Philip’s chaHengo while they had so fair 
a prospect of victory. He carried a decree w^hich 
directed that the column containing the treaty with 
Philip should lie taken down, that a fleet should be 
equipt, and all other j>reparations for war vigorously 
made.i immediate object of this armament was 

of course to relieve Byzantium. But so deep had been 
the alienation produced by the Social War between the 
two cities, diat it was doubtful, as Demosthenes inti- 


I Fhilochorus ap. Dion. Hal. £p. I ad Amm. 11. 
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inates^ whether the Byzantiaiis would consent to 
accept succours from Athens. Me himselQ it ap^lani^ 
undertook an embassy for the ^Arpose of forming an 
alliance with' them/^ Yet, when he had effected this 
object, the fruit of his negotiation had well nigh been 
lost, through factious intrigues and mismanagefhent. 
Chares had so mudi interest as to procure hfOKself to 
be appointed to the command of the expedition. It 
was scarcely ^fossible to have made a more unhappy 
choice. For, beside his general defects of character 
and capacity, he was the very man who above all others 
had provoked the enmity of the Byzantians, and con- 
* tributedk to kindle the Social War.^ The consequence 
was that all his operations failed : the allies to whose 
aid he was sent dreaded him scarcely less than they did 
the enemy, and reftised to receive him ; and he em- 
ployed his forces to exact benevolences , — that was the 
Attic term for this kind of robbery^ — from the de- 
fenceless. 

It may easily he supposed that Chares in his dispatches 
laid the blame of his miscarriages on the distrust of the 
Byzantians ; and the Athenians were at first almost as 
indignant at the affront, as when their troops were dis- 
missed by the Spartans from the siege of Ithome. They 
were inclined to tecal their forces, and to leave the 
Byzantians to their fate. But Phoclon pointed out the 
real cause* of their failure, and the just motives which 
their allies had for suspicion. The people was still 
capable of listening to truth, though harshly expressed. 
It decreed . a fresh armament, and appointed Phocion 
himself to the supreme command. This appears to 
have been very expeditiously fitted out, and when it 
joined the other, they amounted together to 120 sail. 
They carried heavy-armed troops, who were Athenian 
citizens, arms, and provisions. Phocit)n, o|i his arrival 

* De Chenon, ^ U. 

* He Cor. ^ S(M. Though the ewbanj here mentioned may have taken 
place a little earlier. 

3 See Vol. V. p, 2^. 

* Demosth. de Cherson. ^ Sa ^tr) F 

IxU rit naur«. 

VOL. VI. 
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at ByzRntium, encaioped without the walls, and did not 
demand admittance his men. His fame however 
had gone before himi and it ohanoed that Cleon, one of 
the leading citizens, had been his bosom companion set 
Athens, when they studied together in the groves of 
Academus. He undertook to answer for Pbodon's 
good faith, and the Alhenians were admitted into the 
dty, where they won uxdvemai good-will and esteem, as 
well by their zeal and bravery, as by their orderly be- 
haviour.^ Philip was forced to raise the siege both of 
Byzantium imd Perinthus^ : his troops were driven out 
of the Chersonesus^ ; and Phocion not only captured 
several of his ships, but landed on many parts of the^ 
coast, expelled the Macedonian garrisons from some of 
the towns, and made destructive inroads into the inte- 
rior* In one of tliese be was so severely wounded as to 
be obliged to return home. 

It was long dnoe Athens had seen herself standing in 
so proud a position. Her restless enemy, notwithstand. 
ing his victorious campaigns, had been baffled in his 
main attempts, at Megara, in Euboea, and in the west 
of Greece, and had now been, completely defeated in 
the most important enterprise he had yet undertaken. 
The glory was almost all her own, though Chios, Cos, 
Rhod^, and some other states had sent succours to By- 
zantium. Byzantium and Perinthus expressed their 
gratitude by a joint decree, which conferred the amplest 
privileges of isopolity on the Athenians, and directed 
that a group of three colossal statues should be erected 
in Byzantium, represeii ting the Athenian People receiving 
a crows from each of the rescued cities ; and that a so- 
lemn deputation should be sent to each of the four 
public Games of Greece, to proclaim the benefits they 
had received, and the honours with which they had re- 

' » Plutarch, Phocion U. 

3 Flathe, i. p, gurelv place* this event in a false lieht, when he 
says that Philip withdrew his forces, lo show the two cities that he did not 
aim at an Immediate possession of them. Itie- decree in DemosUi. de 
Cor. ^ 112. expresses that his object was their destruction. 

3 Tr is not quite clear bow this fact, which ia proved by the decree qf the 
Chersonesians (Dem. u. s.) is to be reconciledwitb Justin’s assertion, ix. 1., 
that Philip marched from Byzantium into the Chersoiiesus, and took many 
cities there. 
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qiiited them. A golden crown of tbe yalne of Bixt^r 
talents^ and an altar consecrated ,to Gratitude and Ibe 
Athenian People, were decreed by the colonists of Set^ 
tus, Elens, Madytus, and Alopeconnesus. 4 

It seems probable that the success of the expedition 
was in a great measure due to Demosthenes, not only 
as the mover of the decree which ordered it, hut still 
more on account of a law whidi he procured to be passed 
nearly at the same time, and which effected a most im- 
portant reform in the naval service of Athens. Down 
to this time a regulation had subsisted, which affords a 
remarkable instance how, even under the most purely 
democratical institutions, the grossest injustice may be 
authorised by the laws in favour of the wedthy. The 
citizens who were liable to the diarges of the ti^rarchy 
were distributed into classes, each of sixteen members, 
without any respect to diderence of fortune. By the 
existing law these sixteen were made to contribute 
equally to the expense of one galley. Demosthenes had 
attempted at an earlier period to remedy this abuse, 
which was of course cherished by many powerful pa- 
trons. We do not know whether his proposal was 
rejected, or whether means were fonnd to evade the 
execution of it. The evil seems at least to have been 
as crying as ever, when the necessity of a vigorous effort 
in behalf of Byzantium enabled him to carry his plan. 
Its object was to distribute the whole burden qf the 
trierarchy with reference not to persons, but to property : 
80 that the part which fell on ^ch contributor should 
be in exact proportion to his means. Demostlienes 
himself spoke with exultation of die success of his mea- 
sure ^ ; and the charges by which his adversaries endea- 
voured to detract from his merit, are hardly intelligible, 
and are the less deserving of notice as they do not seem 
to impeach the equity and utility of the reform.^ 

> DeCor. p.S62. 

3 iEarbineft In Ctm. ^ QSSL Unlen indeed thie passage— m tbe expres- 
sion rwv rfULxortm mSv inclines me strongly to susp^t — 

alludes to the proposal contained m the oration De Sjfmmoriis. mnarchtis, 
in Deip. ^ 43., charges Demosthenes with having repeatedly procured his 
own Uw to be altered, so as to suit the interest of those who bribed him. 
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CHAP. XLVI. 

FROM THE RENEWAL OF HOSTILITIBg BETWEEN PHILIP 
AND THE ATHENIANS TO HIS DEATH. 

A GreeKi who had been watcliing the course of Philip's 
movements* must have been surprised to hear, that, 
after having raised the sieges of Byzantium and Perin- 
thus, on which he had spent so much time and money, 
if not many lives ; after having been driven out of the 
ChersonesuB ; and when his own territories were suffer- 
ing from the enemy’s inroads ; instead of making any 
attempt to retaliate on the Athenians, as he had boasted 
it was always in his power to do, his next enterprise 
was an expedition against tlie Scythians, The motives 
assigned for this expedition seemed by no means urgent. 
Ath.eas, king of the Scythians, pressed by the tribes on 
the banks of the Danube, had sought aid, through the 
mediation of the Greeks of Apollonia, from Philip; 
and a body of troops had been sent to support him. 
That the Scytliian promised, in return for his help, to 
adopt him as heir to his throne, sounds hardly credible. 
The^ danger however which threatened the Scythians 
had ceased before their allies arrived ; and Atheas sent 
them back with an insulting message, by which he dis- 
claimed all connection with Philip. Philip, it is said, 
then demanded compensation for the cost of their march, 
which was likewise scoffingly refused. He was now 
' bent on revenge, and after he had withdrawn from By- 
zantium, sent an embassy to Atheas, with a request that 
he might be allowed to erect a statue of Hercules at the 
mouth of the Danube, which he had vowed during the 
siege. The sagacious barbarian replied, that if the 
statue was brought to him he would set it up, and would 
engage to protect it; but he would not let an^army 
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cross his border : and if Philip should come and erect 
it by force, he should find on his return that the brass 
had been melted down to point the Scythian arrows. 
On this challenge Philip led his army across the Danube, 
defeated the Scythians by a stratagem, and carried away 
an immense booty of docks; herds, and slaves. 

The plain between the Danube and the Balkan was ^ 
at this period occupied by the Triballians, who had 
been not long before forced out of their ancient seats in 
the interior by the irruption of the Celts.^ Seeing that 
Philip’s march was encumbered by the spoil, they de- 
manded a share as the price of his passage through their 
country. This he refused, and a battle ensued, in which 
he was so severely wounded, that a report spread through 
the field of his death ; and the consternation thus caused 
in ius army, enabled the enemy to carry off all the booty. 

The motive to which Justin attributes this campaign, 
may probably enough, have had some weight with Philip. 
It is, that the expense of the siege had drained his cof- 
fers, and that hfe sought to replenish them, partly by 
piracy, and partly by the plunder of the Scythians, 
What Justin terms piracy, may have been open and 
legitimate warfare against the maritime states, particu- 
larly the islands, which had sided with Byzantium. It 
is said to have recruited his finances with the sale of 
170 prizes. But there is reason to believe that this was 
at least not the only or the chief motive, of his Scythian 
expedition. Events which took place in Greepe while 
he was thus engaged, raise a very strong suspicion that his 
principal object was to divert the attention of the Greeks 
for a while from himself, and to lull them into security 
as to his designs. 

In the spring of this year (339)^ iBschines bad been 
appointed with three others to represent Athens in the 
Amphictyonic Council. Among his colleagues, one was 
that same Meidias who has been already mentioned Sa 
a violent enemy of Demosthenes. The office seems 
always to have been accounted of little importance ; and 

* Niebuhr, Kl. Schrift. p 376, 

B 3 
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it was probably not difficult for any party to fill it with 
their own adhei^nts. Demosthenes^ who had himself 
held it some time before^ intunates that the ^eleotioll of 
^sehines was effected by some such intrigues. Diognch 
tus was the hieromnemon ; Thrasycfes, the third pyk^ 
goras : nothing further is known of their political Idas, 
^schines inforros us, that on ^eir arrival at Delphi, 
Meidias and Diognetus were prevented by Ulness from 
attending the counciji ; but he himself had received 
notice from persons well disposed towards Athens, that 
it was the intention of the deputies from Amphissa to 
charge the Athenians with a profane neglect of a reli- 
gious ceremony, and to demand that they should he 
punished with a fine of fifty talents. A new chapel, it 
seems, had been built at Delphi, and hef 9 re it was 
finished or consecrated, the Athenians had dedicated 
there some golden shields — perhaps in the place of 
others which had been removed during the Sacred War 
— with an inscription commemorating their ancient 
victory over the Persians and Thebans. j^Eschines in- 
sinuates that the Thebans, who were affronted by this 
inscription, had instigated the Locrians of Amphissa to 
seize tliis pretext for gratifying their revenge. Why 
they should have chosen them as th^ instruments, in- 
stead of directly exerting their own influence, does not 
appear. But ^ere was, according to ^schines, a very 
strong motive 4o withhold the Locrians from making 
such an attack, on Athens ; since, as he asserta, they 
were themselves conscious that they had incurred tlie 
jienalties of sacrilege, and had even hribe4 Demosthenes, 
when he was sent as pylagoras, and some of his col- 
leagues, to hush up the matter, and to espouse their 
cause at Athens, if they should be threatened with a 
prosecution. 

It seems that after the sul^jugation of the Phoclans, 
the Locrians had taken possession of the land which 
had afforded the pretext for the Sacred War, and con- 
tinued to cultivate it for their own benefit; relying 
perhaps on the connivance of the states with which 
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tlkj had co-operated against the common enemy* If 
they istill dreaded the enmity of. Athena^ it se^s 
strange thnt they should have wantonly provoked and 
no less so that ^ey should have thought to ikxem 
themselves by bribing a few of her Amphictyonic 
de^mties. iSschtntes however himself, according to his 
own statement, had not at first intended to denounce 
their impiety, but was only induced to take this step 
hy an unexpected provocation. The hieromnemoti, to 
whose ofiSce perhaps it would have more properly 
belonged to vindicate the conduct of the Athenians in 
the business of the shields, sent fdr him,^d begged 
him to undertake the task. He had himsrif purposed 
to do so, and had begun to plead with great earnestness 
when he was interrupted by an Am]>hisBian deputy, in 
rude and intemperate language,^ telling the assembly 
that they ought not to tolerate the name of the Athe. 
nians, but to exclude them from the holy ground, as 
laden with the sanpte curse as their allies the Phociatis. 
Then, ^schines says, he could no longer contain him. 
self, and it occurred to him to direct the attention of 
the audience to the sacrilegious cultivation of the 
devoted plain, studded with rural buildings, and to the 
state of the harlwur of Cirrha, which, though it had 
been solemnly doomed to perpetual desolation, was in 
complete repair, and frequented by ships ; objeOhi 
which were within view from the place of meeting. 
He reminded them of the dreadful curses which had 
been pronounced, after the first Sacred War, on all 
who should either do what the Ldcrians had done, or 
should connive at it. Roused hy this appeal, the 
Council became impatient to punish the offenders. A 
proclamation was made that very day, summoning 
the Delphians who were of military age, and not only 
the freemen but slaves, tu meet the next morning at 
daybreak, with spades and pickaxes; and notice was 
given to all the members of the Council, to lend their 
aid in behalf of the god and bis land. 

The next day this motley crowd, headed by the 
u 4 
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At]|phictyons, marched down to ^he aea-sMoi 
liahed the ihole of the h^mbour^ and net fire to the adja* 
o^t houses. But as the^y returned from ^is pious 
work, they were met by the Locrisni^ who had issued 
with their whole force from Amphisaa.fot the protec- 
tion of their property, and narrowly escaped from their 
vengeance by a precipitate fiight to Delphi.^ The 
day after, Cottyphus the president of the Council — a 
Pharsalian^ either by birth or settlement — convoked 
the Amphictyonic ecclesia, an assembly composed 
nearly of the same persons whose lives had been so 
recently threatened. There, says ^schines — and this 
we can easily believe — many accusations were brought 
against the Amphissians. llie conclusion was a decree 
which fixed a day before the regular time of the next 
meeting, when the deputies were to assemble at 
Thermopylse with proposals, sanctioned by the states 
which sent them, for bringing the Amphissians to 
justice. % 

Such is the account which ^schines gave of this < 
transaction, in a speech deliveretl several years later id 
his own defence. It seems to have b(>en his wish to 
inspire his hearers with a pious horror for the profane^ ^ 
ness of the Locrians, and yet to represent his own 
impeachment of them as the sally of the moment, when 
indignation had thrown him off his guard. As to the 
sincerity of his piety, and his patriotic sensibility, we 
are unable to judge : but Demosthenes assigns a reason 
drawn from the absence of a form required by the ordi- 
nary procedure in Amphictyonic prosecutions, for re- 
jecting the story of the charge which the Locrians 
D^nt to bring against Athens, as a mere fiction. It is 
at least an assertion which, like the others, rests entirely 
on his own credit. Nor was it easy to . disprove his 

1 So JEichLnes adv. Ctea. ^ 123., an eye witness, who was not dMposed 
to soflen the violence of the Locrians. The Amphictyonic decree in De- 
noethenes de Cor. p. 279. has. ritett 

* .Ssctiines, Ctes. ( ISA The Amphictyonic decree, u. s., calls him an 
Arcadian*, a singular description, even if correct— not totnenUoD that 
the Areadutts had no voice in thfe CounoU. 
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statement to tha 'provocation he received from (he 
Locrian detmt^. that is certain is, that the conse* 
quencfs Were such as Philip must have deshed veryr 
much to bring about^ and that jSDschines had previously 
incurred a strong suspicion .of being ready to act as his 
instrument Nor was it difficult to foresee them : since 
they were partly predicted by Demosthenes, It may 
indeed be pleaded in bq^ialf of ^schines, that the dis- 
pute with the Locrians which he had excited^ might 
have been terminated without Philip’s intervention. 
But this would only provq that, if there was a plot 
to call in Philip, he was not ,the only agent employed 
in it., 

iEschines and his colleagues, on their return to * 
Athens, laid the decree of the Amphictyons before the 
people* He wishes it to be supposed that the measure, 
and his account of his own proceedings, were received 
with general approbation, and diat the only dissentient 
voice was that of Demosthenes. From Demosiheiies 
indeed we learn tliat he immediately exclaimed in the 
assembly : You are bringing war into Attica, .£schi- 
nes, an Amphictyonic war.” The result is only re- 
K lated by .ffilschineii^ who asserts that Demosthenes got a 
hill to be clandestinely passed by the Five Hundred, 

, which he then huddled through the assembly, just as it 
was breaking up, so that it became a decree, before any 
one was aware of its contents ; enacting that the deputies 
sent by Athens to the Amphictyonic council should 
proceed to Tbermopylse and Delphi at the seasons 
prescribed by hereditary usage. He adds that there 
was a clause, which forWl them to take any part in the 
deliberations, ^acts, and proceedings of the other depu. 
ties who were to assemble at Thermopylae* Though 
however his statement may prove that an impmtant 
measure might be so carried at Athens, it. is certain 
that it might be repealed by a criminal prosecution of 
its author, which is not said to have been instituted on ' 
this occasion. , ^ 

In obedience however to this stolen decree, the 
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Athenian deputies remained at Athens^ *while the 
Council held its extraordinary medang. It was at- 
l^ded by those of all the other states, except Thebes 
which was neither hostile to Amphissa^ nor desirbus of 
a nbw Sacred War. War was decreed against the 
Amphissiansj and Cottyphus was appointed to the 
command of an Amphictyonic army, destined to 
reduce them to obedience. I|e accordingly marched 
with all the forces he could collect against tbeir city. 
His campaign, according to -ffiscbines, was prosperous, 
but it seems as if he had owed its success more to their 
intestine discord than to the strength of his army. 
They appear to have offered little resistance, and sub* 
mitted to a fine which the Amphictyons laid on them, 
to be paid by instalments. But at the same time one 
party, which was charged with the sacrilege, was forced 
to go into exile, and another, called by ^^schines the 
Pious, was restored. Perhaps this was merely a feint, 
made to gain time; for the Amphictyonic forces had 
not long withdrawn before the exiles were recalled, the ^ 
Pious sent into banishment. The fine remained un- 
paid. , Bufe if we believe Pemosthenes, the enterprise 
totally failed through the difficulty which Cottyphus ^ 
found in collecting an adequate force. 

During these transactions Philip was still engaged in 
his Scythian expedition ; but he had probably returned 
to Macedonia tefore the next regular meeting of the 
Amphictyons, at whatever time wh may suppose this 
to have taken place. For it is a disputed question on 
which the language of the orators throws scarcely any 
light, whether the ordinary autumnal meeting was held 
in 3Sp, or it was meant that the extraordinary one 
should be substituted for it ; so that the next took place 
At Delphi in the spring of 858. It is certain however 
that at one of these seasons Philip was elected general 
of the Amphictyons, probably with unlimited powers* 
and requested to carry the decrees of the Council into 
effect against Amphissa. We cannot indeed draw any 
1 Machine! adv. Cm. ^ 1S8. 
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iaference from this fact as to the date of his com-* 
niissloE^ unless we lay what seems an unnecessary strea 
on the language of Demosthenes, who says that after 
his election he forthwith collected his forces, and 
marched into Greece. Eten if he had been elected in 
the autumn, when we consider that he returned from 
T^iraoe severely wounded, that he had been long absent 
from his kingdom, that his army must liave needed 
some r^ose, and that winter was approaching, it would 
rather seem strange if he had" not deferred an expe- 
dition in which he was to traverse a mountainous 
country to tlie ensufng spring. Nevertheless it appears 
on the whole most probable, that he was not formally 
elected before 338. Since however he had good rea* 
son to calculate on this event, he had time enough to 
make his preparations, so as to be^in readiness im- 
mediately to comply with the desire of the Amphic- 
tyons. 

We are here led to touch on another disputed ques- 
* tion, which is more important than the one just con- 
sidered. Diodorus relates, that, after the sieges of 
Byzantium and Perinthus were raised, Philip made 
peace with tlie Athenians, and the other Greeks who 
" had opposed him in the war. The reader is by this 
time aware, tlmt such a statement, if it rested on no 
other authority, would be extremely questionable. Aqd 
in fact none of the other writers from whom we derive 
our knowledge of the history of these times, takes any 
notice of this transaction. Philochorus^ was evidently 
ignorant of it. The two orations of JEschines and 
Demosthenes in which they profess to review all the 
leading occurrences of this period, are silent about it, 
though they must both have taken ap active part in the 
delib^ations concerning it, and it would seem that it 
must have supplied them' with many topics for mutual 
accusation. It can scarcely be reconciled with Plu- 
tarch's account, which we have no other reason to 
question, of Phocion's operations after the relief of 

1 In Dionys. Ep i. ad Amm. 11. ^ 
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Byzantium. In fine, the fact is in itself hardly cre- 
dible. It is very unlikely that, at the juncture men- 
tioned by Diodorus, either party should have made 
proposals for peace. The Athenians were probably too 
much elated with their success ; and for this very reason 
Philip would have been unwilling to make the first 
advances. There is only one quarter from which t|»e 
slightest confirmation can be found for the statement of 
Diodorus. Certain state records, cited at full length in 
the speech of Demosthenes, and so apparently recog- 
nised by tlie orator himself, allud^ to a treaty as still 
subsisting between Athens and Philip in the interval 
between his return from Thrace, and his next expe- 
*lition to Greece. Attempts have indeed been made to 
explain these allusions, so as to dispense with the sup- 
position of a formal treaty. But it seems alike clear 
that the peace of ii46 was considered on both sides as 
completely at an end, and that the language of Demo- 
sthenes, as to the relations between the two powers, 
implies that it was not renewed before Philip's last 
campaign in Greece. It only remains then that w'e 
must reject the monuments which contain these allu- 
sions as spurious ; and they are found in company with 
so many others, which are also very suspicious^, that 
when opposed to every other authority, except the 
liolitary testimony of Diodorus, they cannot be allowed 
to stand. 

The position then ol Philip toward the Athenians at 
the beginning of 338 was one of open hostility. They 
were conscious that they had provoked his resentment 
to the utmost, and must have expected that he would 
give it vent, as soon as he could find a convenient 
opportunity. Therefore it waft that Demosthenes ex- 
claimed so loudly against the madness or the treachery 
of jEschines, which threatened Attica with an Amphic- 
tyonic war. Without such a pretext Philip, however 

1 A« Brutckner has »hown by a careful analytU of them in an apMndix 
to his work, flathe, i. p. 227., infers from the decrees cited by Demo- 
sthenes that no forma) rupture had taken place; Winlewski, that a fTesiT 
peace had been made. 
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eager for revenge, or impatient of ,the obstacles which 
they opposed to his plans, would, it was known, find it 
very difficult to reach them. In an expedition directed 
avowedly against Attica, he could no longer reckon on 
the aid of the two powers which had been his main 
support ^in the Phocian war. It was doubt|ul even 
whether he could procure the general concurrence of 
the Thessalians, notwithstanding the indigence he had 
gained over them, in such an undertaking.^ It was 
certain that the Thebans would view it with fear and 
aversion. Since the Phocian war a great change had 
taken place in the sentiments with which he was 
regarded at Thebes. He had indeed been a useful 
ally : but he was something more ; he was a powerful 
jjrotector. They had received an obligation, which 
humbled them, and tlierefore inspired them rather with 
jealousy than witli gratitude. They could not but feel 
that they had sunk, and that he had risen into their 
place. Out of Boeotia they were powerless ; within it, 
they owed their sovereignty to his favour. In such a 
mood men easily take ofience, and are deeply wounded 
by slight provocations. The Thebans had expected 
that Nicaea would have been ceded to them : Philip, as 
we have seen, had annexed it to Thessaly. They had 
a claim to Echinus, a town on the Malian gulf, or, as 
Demosthenes intimates, were actually in possession of 
it: Philip took it away from thein.^ These injuries 
might not have been so grievous to thehri, if they had 
not been inflicted by the hand of their benefactor. 
But, independently of these, they were not at all dis- 
posed to contribute to his further aggrandisement. 
Their old grudge against Athens, though still rankling, 
began to appear trifling iu coi;nparison with these 
grounds of alarm and resentment. They had already 
given some intimation of the policy which they meant 
to pursue, when they kept aloof from the extraordinary 
meeting held on the affair of Amphissa. 


I Demoithciiei de Cor. ( 187. ibU. 


J Philipp, ii.t M. 
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This new turn of Theban politics had not escaped 
observation at Athens. Demosihenes and his friends 
were eager to take advantage of it» and it seems that 
ev^ orators who did not properly belong to the anti- 
Macedonian party^ and who only desired peace, were 
not les§ anxious for alliance with Thebes.i> Several 
attempts, it appears, were made to effect this object*^ — 
some perhaps as soon as it became known that Philip 
was appointed general of the Amphictyons — but without 
success.*-^ The Thebans were too cautious wantonly to 
provoke his resentment: and he probably required 
nothing more from them for the time, than that they 
should not go over to the side of Athens. He knew 
that he should be able to negotiate with them to greater 
advantage when he had an army near their frontier. 

Very early then in 338 — perhaps in February — he set 
out on his march towards the south, with the professed 
intention of waging war with Amphissa. In Thessaly 
his presence overawed all opposition, and he probably 
received all the reinforcements the country could adbrd. 
After he had crossed the ridge which separated the ter- 
ritory of the Epicnemidian Locrians from the vale of 
the Cephisus, his road passed by Elatea, the chief town 
in the east of Phocis, as Delphi in the west, and so 
situate as to command the defiles which are the prin- 
cipal entrance to Phocis and Bceotia from the north.^ 
And now instead of proceeding westward he took pos- 
session of Elatea, and immediately began to restore its 
dismantled fortifications. It was an unequivocal sign 
that his views were directed, not toward Amphissa, but 
toward Boeotia and Attica. 

The news reached Athens probably the next evening. 
The pry lanes, to whom it was first brought, were at 
table in their council.hai]. They instantly rose, and 
gave orders betokening .a crisis of extraordinary and 
imminent danger. The market-place was for A with 
cleared of the petty traders who exposed their wares 

1 Demosthenes de Cor. ^ 207. 

B A^chines adv. Ctes. ^ 106, 109. 

> Strabo, ».p. 418. 
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there, and the officere eyen set fire to their wicker 
stalls. The generals were summoned, the trumpeter 
was ordered to be in attendance : but he was hardly 
needed to sound an alarm through the cityj The 
precise nature of the danger was probably understood 
by few: the general opinion- was perhaps that, Philip 
was in full march for Attica. All waited impatiently 
for the morning. At day-break the Five Hundred were 
assembled, while the people fiocked to the Pnyx ; and 
the seats were already filled by a curious and anxious 
multitude, before the Council had gone through the 
preliminary forms required to introduce the business. 
At length the Council entered : the bearer of the news 
was produced, and made to repeat his story : then fol- 
lowed the herald's invitation : Who will speak ? An 
unusually long pause ensued : the herald reiterated his 
question ; but no one came forward out of tlie crowd of 
orators and official persons present, until at last Demo- 
sthenes mounted the bema. 

He himself has preserved some fragments of the 
speech which he made* on this occasion, or rather an 
outline of its contents. His first object was to calm 
the people's worst fears, which arose from the suspicion, 
that Philip was acting in concert with the Thebans. 
He pointed out that, if such a concert had existed, the 
seizure of Elatea would have been unnecessary ; be 
would already have been on the borders of Attica. 
There was however a faction at Thebes subservient to 
his interests, and the object with which he had taken 
up his threatening position, was to animate his partisans, 
and to strike terror into those whom he could not cor- 
rupt or deceive. The course then which it became 
Athens to pursue was clear : all feelings of rivalry and 
ill-will towards Thebes must be laid aside : they must 
consult as if less for their own safety, than for hers, 
which was in more immediate danger. And first of 
all they must make a display of strength, which 
would encourage the friends of liberty at Thebes, as 
1 A» Diodoruf, xvi. 84., says was done all night long. 
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much as its enemies were elated by the neighbourhood 
of tlie Macedonian camp. He proposed that their 
whole force, infantry and cavalry, should inarch out as 
far as Eleusis, and that ten ambassadors should be 
appointed to go to Thebes, who sliould likewise have a 
voice in the council of the generals with respect to the 
movements of the army. And the language of the 
ambassadors, when they came to Thebes, should be that 
of men who were not asking a favour, but offering a 
benefit. — The proposal of the embassy at least was 
unanimously adopted ; and the orator himself was 
elected one of the envoys. We hear of two other 
decrees which he appears to have carried either at this 
time or a little earlier, when it was known that Philip was 
on the point of invading Greece. The works which were 
going on about the docks and the arsenal were suspended, 
that the money employed on them might be devoted to 
purposes of more pressing importance : and this measure 
introduced that which Demosthenes had so long had at 
heart : the surplus wliich had hitherto been swallowed 
up by the theoric fund was no# at last appropriated to 
the maintenance of the troops,* A body of 10,000 
mercenaries had it seems already been collected. 

The envoys no doubt repaired to Thebes without 
delay : but they found an adverse embassy already there, 
composed of Macedonian and Thessalian ministers, 
with those of some oflier states, probably the little 
tribes north of Phocis, which had displayed so much 
zeal in the last Sacred War, and still regarded Philip 
as the champion of religion. They demanded either the 
co-operation of the Thebans against Athens, or at least a 
free passage through Boeotia. It was a difficult ques- 
tion ; and the friends* of Athens had to defend a bold 
step, when they proposed to defy a king who was within 
one or two days* march of the city, with an army of 
nearly 30,000 men. We may well bdieve that ^opinions 
were so nearly balanced in the Theban assembly, that 
the eloquence of Demosthenes may have contributed 
1 Philochorui in Dionys. £p. i. ad Atnm. 11. 
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not a little to turn the scale. But perhaps the intelli- 
gence which he brought of the vigorous preparations 
which Athens was making may have weighed still more 
on the same side. The terms also of the alliance pro- 
posed were very favourable' and honourable to Thebes. 
jEschines — who has probably not reported them quite 
correctly — makes them a topic of reproach to his 
adversary. 1 But perhaps nothing more was* conceded 
than was imperatively required: and ^certainly it was 
no time for haggling, either about the expenses of the 
war, or about claims of precedence, .ffischines asserts 
that the Thebans were allowed by the treaty to share 
the command of the naval force, though Athens was to 
bear all the charges ; and that the army was placed 
entirely at their disposal : evidently a gross exaggera- 
tion, which however shows that Thebes was to pay her 
own troops. A more important article was one which 
guaranteed the sovereignty of the Boeotian towns to the 
Thebans, and pledged the aid of Athens to reduce any 
that might revolt from tliem to obedience. 

The result of this negotiation seems to have changed 
Philip’s plans. He did not think it advisable imme- 
diately to invade the Theban territory, or to force his 
way into Attica, but resolved first to strengthen himself 
with such reinforcements as he could obtain from Pelo- 
ponnesus, and in the meanwhile to turn his arms against 
Amphissa : perhaps both for the purpose of convincing 
his allies that he had not dropt the professed object of 
his expedition, and with the hope that his movements 
in this quarter might draw the enemy into some disad- 
vantageous position. If this was his expectation, he 
was not wholly disappointed. He immediately sent a 
manifesto to his Peloponnesian allies, in which he repre- 
sented the cause of religion as the only one that had 
moved him to take the field, and requested tlieir aid.^ 
His application seems to have been but coldly received, 
and few Peloponnesian auxiliaries joined his army. On 

» Ote«. ^ H2. foil, 

* 'J’lie IvttiT in Dem. de Cor. p 280. n. i>crhaps not genuine. But M 
much appears from Ilje or.it s text, 

Vt>L. VI. ^ p 
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the other hand, Athens and Thebes did not fail to send 
their ministers into Peloponnesus, to counteract his 
efforts, and to obtain succours for themselves. They 
appear to h^ive been rather more successful, since we 
hear of a body of Corinthian troops among their forces'; 
and the Achajans at least had stronger motives for taking 
a part in the struggle/- But it is probable that most 
states kept aloof, less from indifterence than through 
fear. 

It was i^oA Phili[) s interest in this state of things to 
bring the jwajT with Amphissa to a speedy end. The 
Ampbissian»4buglit assistancefrom Athens, and it appears 
that Demosthenes exerted his influence in their l3chalf. 
JEscliit|(es'’ alleges that it was he who, through corrupt 
motives, caused the 10,0()0 mercenaries, who were at 
tjtis jvincture so much needed for the defence of Athens 
itself, to be placed at their disposal. It would seem 
from a hint given by Polyaenus-^, that the Athenian 
and Theban generals, Chares and Proxenus, had hoped 
to entangle Philip in the defiles leading to Amphissa, 
but that Philip drew them out of their position by a 
stratagem, and afterwards defeated them, and made him- 
self master of the city. And this account is in some 
degree confirmed hv iEschines, who mentions a defeat 
which the mercenaries suffered at Amphissa. Demos- 
thenes, on the other han/i, passing over this disaster in ^ 
silence, speaks of two engagements’*, in which the allied 
forces gained some advantage over Philip, sufficient to 
occasion public rejoicings at Athens, and to induce 

^ Strabo, \\. p 414., speaks of them as if they were the only Pelopon- 
nesian auxiIuiriGH.^ Philip, he says, at Chseronca defeated rt 

MXi hofVTiPVf KX) . 

2 That the Comnhidiis <iid not come arloiie, may perhaps be inferred from 

Pausaiiias, yiii. n. 4 , wliere it la said of the Arcadians : it xxj 

Mxxlietrjy Iv Xxt^aivilx ov» if4.xx,io-xvT« /Atrit Av roiV 

Iv^vt/cc irtc^xvra. 

3 Cici,. ^ m. “* iv. 2 S. » Ct|i. % 147. 

6 l)e Cor. ^ 4!74. fAXj^^xf r’ iiri row frorx/AoS xxi The 

meaning of this last epithet is qucbtiunable : the interpretation, battie qf 
tfie storm» not quite satisi'antoiy : but any explanation is prelerdble to that 
of the winter battle ’—an if the other which, it is manifest from the orator’s 
description, look place within a short tune of it, had been tough t at a dil- 
ferent reason. 
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Philip to renew his application to his Peloponnesian 
allies in still more pressing language. It is certain that 
he had recourse once more to negotiation with Thebes, 
where his party, though it had been forced to yield, 
was still powerful, and might be strengthened as long as 
an avenue was kept open for bribes or persuasions. 
Some of the Boeotarchs leaned to his side, at least began 
to waver as to the expediency of prosecuting "the war.^ 
Hitherto the union with Athens had been wonderfully 
cordial. The Athenian troops had even been received 
into the city, and quartered in the hous^, whili^ the 
Theban army was in the field ; and Sere as at Byzan- 
tium they had shown themselves worthy of such confi- 
dence by their orderly behaviour. ^ But now symptom® 
of jealousy appeared. A body of troops which had 
been sent perhaps to counteract the elFect of Philip 
proposals, was turned hack by the Theban magistrates.*^ 
Demosthenes, who had probably begun to hope for a 
<lecisive victory, which might secure the liberty of 
Greece, became uneasy, Jfischines describes him as 
protesting with outrageous violence against i>eace, 
though at Athens it had not yet been mentioned. How 
it was tliat Philip's attempt failed, we must not expect 
to discover, ^schines, though he denies with scorn 
that the eloquence of Demosthenes had any share in 
bringing about the alliance, would persuade us that his 
clamour deterred the Theban government from listening 
to Pliilip^s overtures. 

However it may have been that this danger was 
averted, it may have seemed to prove the necessity of 
risking ft battle, while the alliance which was tht^^s 
threatened still subsisted. The military council of the 
allies appears to have resolved to seek the enemy without 
delay, and when the Athenian forces next left the city, 
it was with a general expectation of a decisive engage- 
ment. There were of course many forebodings of 
disaster, and attempts were made to arrist the march of 

1 ^scliine 0 , Gtci). ^ 149. ^ DemostheneB de Cor. S73. 

3 ^ch. Ctes. ^ 150. 

F 2 
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the army by superstitious scruples. A fatal accident had 
occurred during the mysteries which had been recently 
celebrated. It was proposed to consult tlie Delphic 
oracle on so sinister an omen. Demosthenes resisted 
the motion with an expression which disgusts -ffischines 
by its homeliness^ but which seems to have conveyed a 
very notorious fact : the priestess philippises. Un- 
questionably the oracle was in Philip's power. The 
sacrifices too preceding the march were pronounced 
unpiopitious. Demosthenes is said to have' cited Ho- 
mer’s verse, and the examples of Pericles and Epami- 
nondas, and to haVe urged the departure of the troops.^ 
He liiinself served, on foot, in the ranks. The two 
armies met in the plain of Chseronea : a temple of Her- 
cules, on the banks of the little river Ilaemus, a tributary 
of the Cephisus, marked, while it stood, the encamp- 
ment of the Greeks : as an aged oak, on the banks of the 
Cephisus, was believed, in Plutarch’s time, to have over- 
shadowed Alexander’s tent. 

The really bad omen for the cause of Athens and 
Thebes w'as, that they had neither a Peiiclcs nor an Epa- 
minondas at the head of their army. Thebes possessed 
at this time no general of sufficient note to be even 
mentioned, except ^i’hcagencs, who is named only to be 
branded as a traitor - ; and the names of Chares, Ly- 
sicles, and Stratocles, who commanded the Athenians, 
could inspire little confidence. In numbers they appear 
to have at least equalled the enemy ; but though the 
Sacred Banid still preserved its excellent discipline and 
spirit, the Athenians, who had now^ for many years been 
little used to military service, were ill matched Vith the 
Macedonian veterans, led by their king, and by the able 


> Plutarch, Dein. 00. 

* Dinarchus in Dem. ^75. Yet it appears from Plutarch, Alex. 12., 
that Iheagenes fell in the battle. But compare the passage in Polyainus, 
riii. 44)., which will be mrntioncH again in a subsequent note. 

3 J^irxlorus, xvi. 85,, says that Philip, whose army consisted ofmorc than 
30,00U Icait, and not Itfiss than S(XK) horse (this last number is probably 
wrong), was superior in numbers. Justin, lx. 3., on the contrary, says that 
the Athenian army was tar more numerous. On what authority Droysen, 
p. 15., fixes the numbipr of the allies at 50,000, he, as usual, leaves his 
readers to discover. 
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officers formed in his school^ and animated by the pre- 
sence of the young prince Alexander, whom his father 
entrusted with the command of one wing, where how- 
ever some of his best generals were stationed at his side. 
We know very little more of the causes which deter- 
mined the event of the battle : and these are amply suf- 
ficient to account for it. If we may believe Polysenus, 
Philip at first restrained the ardour of his troops, until 
the Athenians had spent much of the vigour and fury 
with which they made their onset* Then it appears 
Alexander made a charge, which broke the enemy’s 
ranks, and decided the fortune of the day,‘^ The The- 
bans seem to have kept tlieir ground longest, and pro- 
bably suffered most. The Sacred Hand was cut off to a 
man, but fighting where it stood. Demosthenes "was not 
a hero of this kind : but he was pertainly reproached 
with cowardice, because he escaped in the general flight, 
only by those wdio wished that he had been left on the 
field. Of the Atlienians not more than 1000 were slain, 
but 2000 were taken prisoners : among these Demades 
fell into the enemy’s hands. The loss of the Thebans 
is not reported in nural)ers : but the prisoners were 
probably fewer than the slain. 

It was not the amount of these losses that gave such 
importance to the battle of Chaironea, that it has been 
generally considered as the Uow which put an end to the 
independence of Greece**, any more thaoi it was the loss 
sustained by Sparta at Leuctra, that deprived her of her 
supremacy. But the event of this day broke up the 
confederacy which had been formed against Philip, as 
it ])roved that its utmost efforts could not raise a force 
sufficient to meet him, with any chance of success, in 
the field. Each of the allied states therefore was left 

* Iv. 2. 7. I will not attempt to conjecture how this fact is to be recon- 
ciled or combined with another, which he has preserved, viii. 40., where 
he says that Thcagcties was ask^, how far he meant to pursue? and an- 
swered, As far as Macedonia, 

3 Diodorus, xvi. 80. A lexander was in the wipg opposed to tlie Thebanc, 
and brst charged the Sacred Band. 

s So Lycurgus, c. Leocr. ^ M. ILfui, rt (the slain at Chaeronea) nv 
Kcti^ rk rjie 'I'lXKkiof tt; yitf 

rsis tsutuv e-u/xa-irtv ■n tvv kh.Km)i 
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at his mercy. The consternation which the tidings of 
this disaster caused at Athens, was probably greater 
than had ever been known there except after the loss at 
iSgos-potamos. Two remarkable instances have been 
preserved, which may serve to illustrate the effect which 
they produced on different minds. A citizen of good 
condition, named Leocrates, who had no doubt made 
preparations for flight, when the news arrived, collected 
his movable effects and transported them on board a 
vessel which was lying off the coast bound for Rhodes. 
On his landing there he spread a report, which he pro- 
bably expected would be soon confirmed by the event, 
that the city w’as taken, and Pir«us besieged. This 
was not a solitary case : for we find that the Areopagus, 
exerting' the extraordinary authority which it had often 
assumed in similar cases, arrested and put to death 
several persons who had attempted to quit the city ; and 
one Autolycus was brought to trial and condemned, be- 
cause he had removed bis family to a place of safety. 
It was even thought mfecessary to pass a decree, subject- 
ing emigration to the penalties of treason^ : and Leo- 
crates, when he returned home seven years afterwards, 
was capitally impeached for his flight. 

Isocrates was still living at Athens, in good health 
and in full possession of his faculties, although in his 
ninety-ninth year, when he heard of the battle. The 
tidings went U? his heart, and induced him to put an 
end to his life by voluntary abstinence.^ He was a 
sincere patriot, notwitlistanding the pains he took to 
forward Philip's ambitious designs. The event which 
had now established a new relation between his country 
and Macedonia, dissolved the bright vision, on which 
his fancy had so long dwelt, of a ^eck war against 
P^sia, under a Macedonian leader. The tomb of the 
wealthy rhetorician was adorned i^ith a lofty column, 
surmounted by a colossal figure of a Siren : an emblem 

1 Lycurgus, c. Leocr. ^ 52, 53. Autolycus was a member of the Areo. 
pajTOs ; Plutarch, Vita, x, Orat Lycurgus, p. 8*3. D. 

3 Pausanias, i. IS. S. Plutarch, Vit. x. Orat. Isocrates, p. 838. B 

> Plutarch, u. s. C. 
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meant by his friends to signify the fascinating power of 
his eloquence, and which was no less appropriate with 
respect to the fatal tendency of his political counsels. 

Athens however was not yet deserted by the ancient 
spirit which had borne her up under so many disasters. 
In the first dismay of the ill news an extraordinary 
assembly was summoned^ and a decree passed^ on the 
motion of Hyjierides, directing* a series of measures for 
the defencet of the city.^ That the Five Hundred should 
go down in a body, armed, to Piraius, to provide for 
the security of the porfs. That the women and chil- 
dren, and certain sacred treasures, should be lodged in 
Pirffius. That the generals should have power to exact 
the service of all persons, whether citizens or foreigners, 
to keep guard, as they thought fit.^ That the slaves 
should be emancipated, the residen^t aliens admitteil to 
the franchise, and the citizens who bad been degraded 
restored to their privileges. The military duty — ai 
least before the fugitives had begun to flock in froii? 
Chseronea — fell almost entirely on the oLl men ; and 
it seems that envoys were sent to Andros, Ceos, Troezen, 
and Epidaurus, as the nearest friendly places, to implore 
succours.*^ Demosthenes, when he came back, carried 
a decree which assigned a sum of ten talents for the 
repairing of the walls, and for a new ditch and rampart. 
He was appointed to superintend the work, and laid out 
three talents of his own on it.*^* Jt ^as carried oft in 
a spirit of patriotic devotion : no hand was idle, no 
property was spared ; timber was taken from the ‘Ad- 
jacent groves or olive grounds : stones from the tombs, 
arms from the temples. 7 Demosthenes had infused his 
own energy into the people. He and his friends, though 
he might naturaft^havc been considered, and was loudly 
denounced by his political opponents, as the author of 
calamity, had never exercised greater influence than in 

> Lycurgus, c. Leocr. § 37. 

* Plut Vit, X. Or. Hypendes, p. 849. A. 

3 Lycurg. u. s. ^ 16. * u. s. ^ 41. 

u. B. ^ 48. c Demosthenes de Cor p. 266. 

^ Lycurgus, u, s. ^ 44, 
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this season of alarm and distress. He was indeed 
assailed with repeated prosecutions/ but passed trium- 
phantly through all.^ And not long after^ he received 
the most signal token that could be given of public con. 
fidence and esteem: he was appointed to deliver the 
funeral oration at the solemn obsequies which were 
celebrated over the citizens who fell at Chseronea. On 
the other hand, Lysicles, the general, was brought to 
trial, and put to death, for his conduct in the battle. 
We do not know why he was singled out for punish- 
ment, or whether his colleagues did not venture to re- 
turn. But that his life was not sacrificed to a blind 
resentment, seems sufficiently proved by the character 
of his prosecutor, the upright and nobleminded Ly- 
curgus. 

As long as it remained unknown what use Philip 
would make of his victory, there was certainly reason to 
fear the worst : and if it be true that, at first, he 
rejected the application of the heralds who came 
from Lebadea to ask leave to bury the slain we might 
suppose that he wished to keep the vanquished awhile 
in suspense as to their fate. That he should even have 
forgotten himself for a time, on the scene of his triumph, 
intoxicated by the complete success which had sud- 
denly crowned the plans and labours of so many years, 
would not be at all inconsistent with his character. 
He is said to have risen from the banquet to visit the 
field of battle, and, as he passed among the slain, 
though the sight of the Sacred Band drew from him an 
exclamation of sympathy, to have sung a verse in deri- 
sion of the decrees of Demosthencsi*^ This anecdote is 
more credible, than that he exposed himself to the 
rebuke of Demades by his behaviour to his prisoners.'* 
It would be absurd to suppose, with Diodorus, that 
such a man as Demades, however the king might be 
pleased at such a moment with his freedom and his wit, 

1 l>raosthenes de Cor, ^ 209, 210. 

2 riut. Vit. X. Oral. Hypendcs, jj. 849. A, 

^ Af)fMer(lev9!S AfiftoerOitwe UaMviws txV Cint. Flut. Demi SO. 

4 Diodorus xvi H7 
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could have bad any influence over him ; but it Beema 
that Philip did not <lisdain to gain him for bis own 
endsj and to communicate bis designs to him^ and em- 
ploy him as his agent. 

The manner in which he finally treated his conquered 
enemies excited general surprise, and has earned per- 
haps more praise than it deserves. He dismissed the 
Athenian prisoners without ransom, several of them 
even newly clothed, and all with their baggage ; and 
sent Antipater, accompanied, Justin says, by Alexander, 
to bear the bones of their dead whom he had himself 
buried •, to Athens, with offers of peace, on terms such 
as an Athenian would scarcely have ventured to propose 
to him. The commonwealth was required indeed to 
resign a great part of its foreign possessions, perhaps 
all but the Chersonesus, Lemnos, Imbros, and Samos -, 
where a fresh cleruchial colony had been planted after 
the Social War, which rendered it an object of prime 
importana; : but it was left in undisturbed possessioit 
of all its domestic resources, and its territory was even 
enlarged by the addition of Oropus, which Thebes was 
now forced to resign.^ The value of these concessions 
was greatly enhanced by comparison with the conditions 
on which peace was granted to the Thebans. They 
were obliged to ransom not only their prisoners but 
their dead. Not only Oropus, but the sovereignty of 
the Boeotian towns was taken from them. Plataea’^, 
and Orchomeiius**, were^ restored to as many as could 
be found of their old inhabitants ; at least filled with 
an independent population implacably hostile to Thebes. 
But this was the lightest part of her punishment. She 
lost not only power, but freedom. She was compelled 
to admit a Macedonian garrison into the citadel : and to 
recal her exiles. The government was lodged in their 

‘ rDlybins, v. 10. ^ Plutarch, Al. 28. * Pans. * 1. 

4 Pans. iv. 27. 10., ix.l, 8. Plutarcn, Alcx.S4., says, that it was Moxandor 
who gjvt* the Platwans leave to rehinld their city. Both accounts may 
be true, Philip’s decree may not have been executed until some years 
later. Yet we find troops of Platwa and Orchomenus at the capture of 
Thebes. 

5 PauJ. iv.27. 10.. IX. 37. 8. 
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hands : a council of Three Hundred selected from them 
vas invested with supreme authority, both legislative 
, and judicialJ Some of their adversaries had, it appears, 
been put to deatli by Philip’s orders before their retunu 
i But the rest might safely be committed to the mercy of 
such a tribuiiaL The scenes which took place after the 
former occupation of the Cadmea were no doubt daily 
renewed. But it was now more difficult to find a 
place of refuge, and there was less room for a hope of 
deliverance. 

Philip's treatment of the Athenians has been com 
monly accounted magnanimous. It may indeed be said, 
that in them he did honour to the manly resistance of 
open enemies, while in the case of the Thebans 
he punished treachery and ingratitude, and knowing 
tile people to be generally hostile to him, crushed the 
power of the state, and used the faction which depended 
on him as the instrument of his vengeance. On the 
other hand it must be remembered, that, when this was 
done, he had the less reason to dread the hostility of 
Athens : he might safely conciliate the favour of the 
Greeks by a splendid example of lenity and moderation. 
It is not improbable that this was the course to which 
he was inclined by his own prepossessions.- But had 
it been otherwise, there were reasons enough to deter so 
wary a jirince from violent measures, which would have 
driven the Athenians to despair. He had projjably 
very early intelligence of the preparations for defence 
which they had begun while they expected an invasion. 
He might indeed have ravaged Attica, and have carried 
on a Decelean war : but it was by no means certain 
that he could make himself master of the city and 
Pirflpus : and nothing but a very clear prospect of m- 
mediate success could have rendered the attempt advis- 
able. The danger of a failure, and even the inconve- 
nience of delay, was far greater than the advantage to 


1 Juftin, ix. 4. Trocentos exules }udicc8 rcctorceque civitati dedlt. 
* See Vol. V. o. 
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be reaped from it. For he had now more brilliant 
objects in view : time was doubly precious to him ; 
and it would have been wantonly to tempt his fortune^ 
if by too grasping a policy he had raised unnecessary 
hinderanccs to his own designs. 

His offors were gladly, if not thankfully, accepted at 
Athens. Demades, who had there the credit of having 
disposed the king toward peace, and who appears to 
have been sent with ^schines to conclude it, rose high 
in popular favour, though not so as to counterbalance 
the influence of Demostlienes.^ Philip now saw his 
road open to Peloponnesus, and he proceeded to 
Corinth^ whither he had invited all the states of 
Greece to send their deputies, to hold a congress as in 
the time of the ancient league against Persia. The 
avowed object of this assemblage was indeed to settle 
the affairs of Greece, and to put an end to intestine 
feuds by the authority of a supreme council. But it 
was well known that Philip meant to use it for the 
purposes of his enterprise against Persia. It was 
attended by ministers from every Greek state, except 
Sparta, which could not expect that any measures 
would be carried there, but such as were opposed to her 
interests.- At Athens, when Demades proposed that 
they should take part in the congress, some opposition 
was made from a quarter in which it could hardly have 
been looked for. Phocion, who, as a moderate adherent 
of the Macedonian party, had gained increased autho- 
rity from the new turn of affairs, advised the people to 
wt until they knew what demands Philip would make 
on the members of the confederacy. His objections 
however were overruled. The people regretted, when 
it was too late, that they had^ not listened to his 
warnings.^ 

Their absence, however it might have displeased 
Philip, would not have thwarted his plans. The con- 


I I>nno8thenei de Cor. ^ S5S. iur/ nx^nMcrm rib' 

s Arnan 1. 1. ^ Plutarch Phoc. 16 
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gross would have been neither more nor less ready to 
comply with his wishes. As it was, all his proposals 
were ado]»ted. War was declared against Persia, and 
he was appointed to command the national forces with 
which it was to be waged : each state was to contribute 
a fixed contingent of ships or men, according to the. 
nature of its resources.^ One object only now remained 
to detain Philip in the south of Greece : to fulfil the 
promises which he had made some years before to his 
Peloponnesian allies, to animate them by his presence, 
and to make Sparta feel the effects of his displeasure. 
His march through Peloponnesus was for the most 
part a peaceful, triumphal, progress. Hence ‘^it may 
be that so few traces of it are left in our historical 
fragments. It is chiefly by some casual allusions in 
Polybius and Pausanias that the fact itself is ascer- 
tained. By their light we are just enabled to track his 
course through Arcadia into Laconia, and then back 
again along tlie western coast. The site on which he 
had encamped not far from Man tinea, was remembered 
in the time of Pausanias^, when a spring near which 
the royal tent had been pitched, was still named after 
him. In Laconia he made a longer stay, and had to 
encounter some resistance. The Eleans, though they 
had not joineil him at Chieronea, were induced either by 
fear or resentment to co-operate with him in this inva- 
sion. ^ About the time of the battle of Chaironea, 
according to some accounts on the same day, king 
Archidamus, who had been sent to the aid*of Taren- 
tum against the Lucanians, was slain in Italy : an 
event which, though he died fighting with Spartan 
valour, was attributed to celestial vengeance, be- 
cause the auxiliarieSfv whom he took with him were 
mostly Phocian mercenaries, and shared his fate.'^ 
Sparta was perhaps a little the weaker for his absence, 

1 DiodoruB, xvi. 89 Justin, ix. 6., adds the wholp amount of the pro- 
mised auxiliaries, 20h,0()0 foot, and Ifl.OOO horse. The exaggeration ecems 
60 monstrous, that one BUspects a mistake in tlie numbers. 

* VU1.7 3 Paufc V. 4. 9. Diodorus, xvi. 88. 
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though he could not have made any stand against the 
Macedonian army^ which was probably reinforced by 
all the hostile neighbours of the state. Philip however 
appears not to have made any attempt against the 
capital. His object undoubtedly was not to crush this 
♦power, winch strengthened Ms own by the jealousy it 
inspired, but to humble it, and to secure his allies 
against its encroachments. He advanced therefore 
ravaging the country as far as the sea coast near 
Gythium, where Pausanias saw a trophy which had 
been erected for a victory obtained over a detachment of 
his army.^ It appears, however, that in the end Sparta 
submitted to the terms which he prescribed. Accord., 
ing to one account, he did not evacuate her territory 
before he had contracted its limits by concessions which 
he forced her to make on three tides, to Messenia, 
Megalopolis, Tegea, and Argos : but it seems that he 
used the congress as his instrument in this partition.^ 
He then pursued his inarch through Olympia and Elis 
to the 1 isthmus. There can be little doubt at least 
that it was on this occasion that he founded a circular 
building, called the Philippeum, which was long 
adorned with statues of the Macedonian princes, 
within the sacred precincts in which the Olympic 
games were celebrated^*, as the Megalopolitans gave 
his name to a portico in tlieir market-place.*^ The 
western states beyond the istlimus likewise acknow- 
ledged bis authority : the leaders of the anti-Macedonian 
party in Acarnania were driven into exile, and Am- 
bracia consented to receive a Macedonian garrison.^ 
Byzantium also, it seems, entered into an alliance with 
him, which was little more than a decent name for 
subjection.^* Thus crowned with new honours, having 

> Pausanias, iii. S4. fi. This seems sufficient evidence that the expedition 
was not conducted in to iicaccablc a manner as Lyciscus found it con- 
venient to represent. Polybius, ix. 27. 

3 Compare the statements o( Chlaencas andLyciscus in Polyb. ix. 22.27. 

^ Paus. V, 17. 4., V. 20. lU. He observes of the rrsa at 

Megalopolis, w 

^ Paus. vni. ,30. tl. Diodorus, xvii. 3 

This sup[)os)t]ion seems necessary to explain the assistance afforded to 
Alexander in liis exticdition to the Danube. Arrian, 1. 3. 
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overcome every obstacle^ and established his power on 
the firmest foundation in every part of Greece, he 
returned in the autumn of 338 to Macedonia, to prepare 
for the greater enterprise on which his thoughts were 
now wholly bent. 

This brilliant fortune however was before long over- 
cast by a cloud of domestic troubles. Philip, not less 
from temperajaaent than policy, had adopted the oriental 
usage of polygamy, which, though repugnant to the 
ancient Greek manners, did not in this age, as we find 
from other examples, shock public opinion in Greece. 
Thus, it seems, before his marriage with Olympias, he 
had formed several matrimonial alliances, whiclf might 
all contribute to strengthen his political interests. An 
Illyrian princess, a Macedonian lady, apparently of the 
I^yncestian family, which had some remote claims to 
the throne, and two from Thessaly, one a native of 
Pherae, the other f^jora Larissa, are mentioned before 
Olympias in the list of his wives. After his marriage 
witli Olympias, he did not reject the hand of a Tl^racian 
princess, which was offered to him by her father. In 
each of these cases however there was an apparent 
motive of policy, which may have rendered the presence 
of so many rivals more tolerable than it would odier- 
wise have ^en to Olympias, a woman of masculine spirit 
and violent passions, and who, as a daughter of the house 
of Epirus, which traced its pedigree to Achilles, no doubt 
regarded herself as far superior to them all in rank, 
and as Philip’s sole legitimate consort. Buff after his 
return to Macedonia from his victorious campaign in 
Greece, perhaps early in the following spring, he con- 
tracted another union, for which it does not appear that 
he had tlie same excuse to plead. Cleopatra, the niece 
of Attains, one of his generals, had, it seems, attracted 
him by her beauty. He sought her hand, and their 
nuptials were celebrated with the usual festivities, in 
the palace at Pella, where perhaps Olympias was resid- 
ing. This would not be stranger than it is that Alex- 
ander was present at the banquet, which; according to 
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the custoTn of the courts was prolonged till both Philip 
and his guests were very much heated^ with wine. At- 
tains had secretly cherished the presumptuous hope^ 
that his niece’s influence over the king might induce 
him to alter the succession^ and to appoint a child of 
hers heir to the throne. When the wine had thrown 
him off his guard, he could not refrain from disclosing 
his wishes, and called on the company to pray that the 
gods would crown the marriage of Philip and Cleo- 
patra by the birth of a legitimate successor to the king- 
dom. Alexander took dre at this expression ; and 
exclaiming, ‘^Do you then count me a bastard hurled 
the goblet out of which he was drinking at Attains. 
The hall became a scene of tumult. Philip started 
from his couch, and instead of rebuking Attains, drew 
his sword, and rushed at his son ;‘but before he reached 
liitn, stumbled and fell. Alexander, before he with- 
drew, is said to have pointed to his father, as he lay on 
oil the floor, with the taunt : See the man who would 
pass over from Europe to Asia, upset in crossing from 
one couch to another.” ^ 

The quarrel did not end with the intoxication of the 
evening, as the offence which had been given to the 
prince was much deeper than the momentary provoca- 
tion. He and his mother quitted the kingdom ; she 
found shelter at the court of her bi other Alexander, 
who after tlie death of Arybas had succeeded, through 
Philip’s intervention, to the throne of Epirus, having 
supplanted .^.acides, the lawful heir. Alexander took 
up his abode in Illyria. It ^ems as if both the mother 
and the son had endeavoured to kindle a war in these 
countries against Philip. Of Olympias it is expressly 
related'^, and may be easily believed, that slie instigated 
her brother to avenge her wrongs with the sword. As 
to the motive of Alexander’s sojourn in Illyria, there 
may he more room to doubt : but it clearly seems to 
have been connected with the occasion, of a battle in 


1 Plut. Alex, 9. Athen. xiii. £. 


3 Juitin, ix. 7. 
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which Philip was about this time engaged "with <^4 
Illyrians. ‘ He was obliged at last to employ the good 
oflfices of a Corinthian, named Demaratus, to ipduce hi* 
son to return to Macedonia.'^ It was not so easy to 
appease Olympias ; and it was most likely with a view 
to baffle her intrigues, that Pliilip negotiated a match 
between his brother-in-law and their daugliter Cleo- 
patra. When Alexander had been gained by this offer, 
his sister saw that she must defer her revenge, and 
returned, apparently reconciled, to her husband’s court. 
Her resentment was implacable ; Alexander too, after 
his return, still harboured suspicions of his father's 
intentions with respect to his inheritance. 

These unhappy differences, and perhaps the continued 
apprehension of hostile movements on the side of lUyria 
and Epirus, may have been the causes which prevented 
Philip from crossing over to Asia in person in 337 : 
though, if he "waited for the arrival of his Greek confe- 
derates, their tardiness might fully account for the de- 
lay. But in the course of this year he sent over a body 
of troops under the command of Parmenio, Amyntas, 
and Attains ', whom perhaps he was glad to remove in 
this honourable manner from his court, to the western 
coast of Asia, to engage the Greek cities on his side, and 
to serve as a rallying point for all who were disaftected 
to the Persian government. This measure was the more 
expedient, because Bie Persian court, which had been 
for some time aware of its danger, might be expected, 
and had in fact begun, to take some steps to avert it : 
though its hope seems tc^have been rather to detain 
Philip in Europe by means of gold and intrigues, which 
might raise fresh enemies to keep him occupied at home, 
than to stop his passage into Asia by its military or 
naval force. The beneficial consequences of this move- 
ment soon appeared in the prospect which it opened of 
detaching a very imjjortant province from the Persian 
empire without a blow. Ada, the sister, and, according 


* Diodorus, xvi. 93. 

9 Diodorus, XVI. 9. Justin, ix. 5 . 8. 
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||^ prevalent Asiatic usage, wife of Idriena, 

ii;t|u[>,had succeeded his sister Artemi^a, the widow of 
Ilfs elder brother Mausolus, in Caria, survived her 
hushf^nd, and was appointed by him his successor : an 
arrsugen^ent , which might somewhat ^ displease her 
Greek subjects, but was not at all repugnant to the 
ideas of the Carian population. * Ada however seems 
not to have inherited the masculine energy of the elder 
Artemisia : she was deprived of her dominions, only 
retaining the strong fortress of Alinda, by her brother 
Pixodarus. Still the usurper felt his footing insecure, 
and locked about him for foreign support. He had to 
choose between submission to Persia, and an alliance 
with Philip, as the price of protection. He decided on 
the latter measure, probably as that which held out the 
fairest prospect of independence,* and proposed to give 
his eldest daughter to Arridseus, Philip's son by his 
Larissscan wife, Philinna^, a youth of imbecile intellee||. 
Olympias was, or afiected to be, alarmed by this negl^^ 
tiation ; several of Alexander’s young companions 
shared her suspicions, and their insinuations persuaded 
him that the intended marriage was a step by which 
Philip designed to raise his half-brother to the throne. 
Under this impression he dispatched Thessalus, a G'^eek 
player, who was exercising his profession at the Mace- 
donian court, on a secret mission to (’aria, to induce 
Pixodarus to break oiF the match with Arridseus, a 
half-witted bastard, and to transfer his daughter’s hand 
to Alexander himself, Pixodarus joyfully accepted the 
prince’s offer. But Philip, having discovered the cor- 
respondence, shamed his son out of his suspicions by an 
indignant expostulation, which he addressed to him in 
the presence of his young friend, Parmenio'ssou, Philotas, 
on the unworthiness of the connection which he was about 
to form with a barbarian who was not even an indepen- 

> Arrian, i, 2S. Compare Vol. IV. p. 362. ^ 

3 Plutarch’s description of Philinna (Alex, extr.), ywatfcig Mmi 

is wintrailictecl bs' the much higher authority of Satyrus and Uicttar- 
chus in Atlu'iiajus, xin. 5 from which it tt|;^ara that Philip married 
Philinna, ‘Ts r£r He would not Jiiave 

chosen a weman of mean rank for such a pnrpoao, 
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dent prince, but a Persian vassal. Alexander dropttliib 
project, which so strongly excited his father’s resai^ 
ment, that he wrote to Corinth to demand that Thesaa- 
lus should be sent to him in chains, and^ banished four 
of Alexander s companions, Harpalus, Nearchus, Phry- 
gius, and Ptolemoeus, from Mac^onia ^ : to one of them 
the beginning of a wonderful elevation. So passed the 
year 337- 

Toward the end of the next spring Philip’s prepara* 
tions for his Asiatic expedition were far advanced. He 
liad summoned the Greek states to furnish their con. 
tingents, and, as became the general of the Amphicty- 
onic Council, had consulted the Delphic oracle on the 
event of his enterprise ; and it is said had received an 
answer worthy of its ancient reputation for politic 
ambiguity : Crowned is the victim, the altar is readp, 
the stroke is impending'^ : though the event renders this 
anecdote somewhat suspicious. It only remained to 
take the precaution which he had meditated for securing 
the peace of his dominions in his absence, by a closer 
alliance with the king of Epirus, which might also 
soothe Olympias. The day of the marriage was fixed, 
and Philip determined to celebrate the event with the 
utmost splendour. It afforded an opportunity, which 
he never let slip, of attracting Greeks from all parts to 
his court, of dazzling them by his magnificence, and 
winning them by his hospitality. A solemn festival — 
either the national one of the Muses, or the Olympic 
games instituted by Archelaus — was proclaimed to be 
held in the ancient capital, .^gs;. Musical and drama- 
tic contests were announced, for which artists of the 
greatest celebrity were engaged. When the time arrived 
the city was crowded with strangers ; not only guests 
invited by the king and his courtiers, but envoys deputed 
by most of the leading cities of Greece, to honour the 
solemnity, and to offer presents, chiefly crowns of gold, 
to the king. Among the rest Athens sent a crown, and 

» Plui. Alex. 10. 

> i;ci< rt\c(, iavtv i Diodor. xvi. 91. 
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it a decree which was publicly read by the herald, 
enacting that any one who should form a design against 
Philip, if he fled to Athens, should be given up. In the 
banquet whiclufollowed the nuptials, Philip desired the 
player Neoptolemus to recite some piece of poetry, ap- 
propriate to his approaching expedition against the 
Persian king. player chose a lyrical piece, which 

seemed strikingly applicable to the power, the pride, 
the wealth, and luxury of the monarch who was' now 
threatened with a sudden fall : it also spoke of death, 
which approaching unseen, by hidden paths, with rapid 
step, cuts off in a moment far-reaching hopes.^ 

On the morrow an exhibition was to take place in the 
theatre : it was filled at an early hour with spectators. 
The entertainments began with a solemn procession, in 
which, among other treasures, were carried images, of 
exquisite workmanship, and gorgeously adorned, of the 
twelve Olympian gods : a thirteenth, which seemed to be 
somewhat profanely associated with them, represented 
Philip himself. The shouts of an admiring, applauding, 
multitude then announced the king s approach. He 
advanced in white robes and festal chaplet, with his son 
and the bridegroom on either side a few paces behind 
him. His guards he had ordered to keep at a distance, 
that all might have a view of his person, and that it 
might not be supposed he doubted the universal good- 
will of the Greeks. This was the moment when a young 
man slept fortli from the crowd, ran up to the king, and 
drawing a Celtic sword^ from beneath his garments, 
plunged it into his side. Philip fell dead. The mur- 
derer rushed toward the gates of the town, where horses ' 
were waiting for him. He was closely pursued by some 
of the great officers of the royal body-guard, hut would 
have mounted before they had overtaken him, if his 

* Diodorus, xvi. 92. 

3 One much longer than the c<nninon Greek sword ; 

Strabo, jv. 4. Niebuhr (ii. p. 525.) compares the Highland cli|vmor& The . 
hilt of the one used by Paiisanias was, it sficms, adorned with the figure of 
a chariot. So there was a story, that Philip had been warned by the oracle 
of Trophonliis, to beware of a chariot, and never mounted one. ffllian, 
V.H . lii. 45. Cicero de Fato, 4. 
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sandal had not been caught by the stump of a vine^ 
which brought him to the ground. In the first heat of 
their passion his pursuers dispatched him. 

His name was Pausanias : the motive that impelled 
him to the deed^ was that he had suffered an outrage 
from Attains, for which Philip had refused to give him 
satisfaction. So much we know with certainty from 
the unquestionable authority of Aristotle who may have 
been an eye-witness of the scene. Whether or not he 
hlled a post in the royal guards, as Diodorus relates, is 
not 80 certain, and is a point of little moment. It ap- 
pears that he was a youth of noble family.^ The pre- 
parations made for his escape seemed to imply that he 
had accomplices, and grounds were discovered for sus- 
pecting that two or three members of the Lyncestian 
family were privy to his intention. It was also remem- 
bered that he had once asked the sophist Hermocratcs, 
how one might become most conspicuous ? and had been 

1 Pol. V, 8. 10. Sthn. Mr. William*, in his entertaining Life of Alex- 
ander the Great {2iid od. iii the Family Library, p. 22.\ seems not to have 
been aware ot thu decisive passage, and tells his readers : “ We have no 
account ot the conspirac) against Philip’s life from any author of credit. 
The authorities followed by Plutarch, Diodorus, andJustin, were evidently 
some low writers of Southern (treece, totally ignorant of the very consti- 
tution of the Macedonian court. According to them the death of Philip 
was an act of private vengeance, perpetrated by the youthful Pausanias, 
whom a denial of justice, under the most atrocious injuries, had driven to 
the act of assassination.” It is amusing to observe bow directly every one 
of the.se assertions is conlradined AnstoUc’s short sentence : li di 
<P4kiira’av viri Hftvffttviovt h» re vSfirBr^euetvnv inro Twr iriji ” ArretXtr, 
It seemed worth while to quote them as another instance, how dangerous 
It may be to take U,,for g>'anted, that these low writers drew their state- 
ments fVoin the wor .t sources, because we do not {Hwsess — or per- 
haps have not read — the earlier autliors. Perhatis even as to the con- 
stitution of the Macedonian court, some of these low writers were not 
quite 80 ignorant as Mr Williams beUeves. They might have been able to 

{ five him some information on the subject, which he himself would have 
bund useful. They could perhajM have told him, that the term irmfAMTu 
was not confined to the groat officers in the Macedonian army, 
whose rank answered nearly to that of adjutants, or held-marsbals ; and 
that Pausanias might have been a young man, and yet a 
(See Arrian, i. a 8. ; Diodor. xvi. 93 . ; Plut, Alex. 61. ; Schmieder on Q. Cur. 
tius, iv. lA 19. vi. 6. 17. j One can hardly help considering it as a iustretri. 
bution, that Mr. Williams, through his eagerness to fix an indelible stain 
on the moral character of Demosthenes, should have been led into over, 
sights and mistakes, which a little damage his own reputation as a critic 
and a schnl|^. 

^ For thcA^isertion that he was an Orestian princef we should require 
better authority than that mentioned in the last note. Diodorus (xvi Dil.) 
oniy'^says, i» rT^e 'O^u-ri^e^ xoXav/iMrtyr, Justin (lx. 6.) nobilis ex 

Macedonibus adulescens. 
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answered, that the surest way was to take the life of the 
man who had achieved the greatest things* But the 
gravest suspicions rested on persona nearer to the throne, 
on Olympias and Alexander. Of the guilt of Olympias 
there could be no doubt, if we were to believe all the 
stories reported by Justin, which appear to have been 
current not long after the murder : that it was she who 
provided horses for tlie assassin's flight : that she placed 
a gojden crown on his head, as he hung on the cross ; 
that she caused bis body to be burnt on the spot which 
contained her husband's ashes, and even honoured his 
memory with yearly rites, and dedicated the sword with 
which he had stabbed the king to Apollo. But the first 
of these alleged^ facts, which would be the only unequi- 
vocal proof of a criminal participation, can never have 
rested on any thing more than a vague suspicion ; and 
the rest only prove, what may indeed be easily be- 
lieved, that this vindictive woman made no secret of the 
joy she felt at her husband’s death. It was indeed an 
event which she must have ardently longed for ; since 
it afforded her the means of sating her thirst for revenge 
in the blood of persons who were the objects of her still 
deadlier hatred. She seized the earliest opportunity of 
Alexander s absence, to murder her rival Cleopatra and 
an infant which she had borne to Philip.^ 

If we then inquire how Alexander incurred the like 
suspicion, we find that Fausanias was said to have com- 
plained to him of his wrongs, and that he quoted a verse 
of Euripides, which might be construed as an exhorta- 
tion to revenge.-^ If the anecdote were authentic, the ' 
quotation might have been pointed at Attalus and Cleo- 
patra. Beyond this, it can only be said that Alexander, 
as well as his mother, had been deeply provoked : slight 
ground for such a presumption even against Olympias, 
but which, with respect to a character like his, which 

• ji 


1 Plut Alex. 10. Paufianias (viii. 7. 7.) saye, that she reasted them 
alive. Justin (ix. 70 only relates, that she made the mother hang herself, 
after having k'.lled her child (according to him a g;irl, according to Pan- 
aanias, a boy) in her lap. 

< Plut Alex. 10. 
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instinctively recoiled from every 'species of |)a8enes5^ we 
are hardly permitted to mention.^ That he was jealous 
of his father s conquests, and never regarded him^ either 
during his life, or aft^ his deaths with much affection or 
reverence, may be true : hut Philip had not taken any 
great pains to secure his filial duty. We read among 
Plutarch's anecdotes, that he one day told the prince, 
that the more rivals he met with among his other child, 
ren for the throne, the more he might owe it to his own 
merit ; but he bad him attend to Aiistotle's prec^ts, 
which would teach him to avoid many things which he 
himself repented of. 

Thus, in the forty-seventh year of his age, the 
twenty-fourth of his reign, perished Philip of Macedon : 
at tlie end of one great stage of a prospefous career, near 
the ouiset of another which opened immeasurable room 
for hope. A great man certainly, according to the 
common scale of princes, though not a hero like his son, 
nor to be tried by a philosophical model. But It was 
something great, that one who enjoyed the pleasures of 
animal existence so keenly, should have encountered so 
much toil and danger for glory and empire. It was 
something still greater, that one who was so well ac- 
quainted with the worst sides of human nature, and who 
so often profited by them, should yet have been so 
capable of sympathy and esteem. If we charge him with 
duplicity in his political transactions, we must remember 
that he preferred the milder ways of gratifying his am- 
bition, to those of violence and bloodshed : that he at 
leabt desired the reputation of mercy and humanity. If 
he once asked whether a fortress was so inaccessible, 
that not even an ass laden with gold could mount to it, ' 
we may as well believe the anecdote which relates of 
him, that he replied to his counsellors who tirged him 
to treat Athens with rigour ; they were advising him 
to destfdy the theatre of his glory The many examples 

1 Yet Kiebuhr in hiH Tjecturcs cxpretieg a fuspicion, almoit amounting 
to a full conviction, of Alexamlcr’f guilt 

2 Plut K. et I. Apophth. xl 
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of generous forbearance reported in Plutarch’s col- 
lection of his apophthegms^ cannot be all groundless 
fictions : and the less restraint he set on many of his . 
passions, the more amiable appears, by contrftst, the 
self-control which he ^exercised, liifhen he was tempted 
to an unjust or harsh use of his power. He is one, 
the men of whom we wish to know more, whose fa- 
miliar letters and conversatii^n must have been worth 
preserving. But even the history of his dutwa^ life i| 
like an ancient stotue, made up of imperfect and ill-' 
adjusted fragnsienlfs. 

He left the task of his life unfinished, and his deafit 
must have appeared to his contemporaries^ premature. 
We miist rather admire the peculiar felicity of the 
juncture at wjiich he was removed to make room for 
one better fitted for the work. . What he had done, bis 
successor would perhaps not have accomplished so 
well. IVhat he meditated, was probably much less than 
his son effected, and yet more than he himself would 
have brought to pass. If he had begun 14 b enterprise, 
he would most likely have done little moio than mar 
some splendid pages in the history of the world* 
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FROM Alexander's acoebsion to the takxko of 

THEBES. 

M 

FbOm Afe remotest ages of PelasgianUriifiquity down to 
the^time of the Roman empire, the holy islani^ of l^timo- 
thrape, thei?' seat of an awfully mystefious worship, 
accounted equal to Delplii in sanctity, and an iiyj;iolable 
asylum, continued to be visited by pilgrims, wno w^nt 
to initiated into tjhe rites which were believed to se- 
CUrg devotee against extraordinary perils both by 
ae» ancji land, and, in the later period, to fix his destiny 
after death in some brighter sphere. It had probably 
beeft alway^ held in great reverence by the Macedonian 
kings, as J^was here Aat the last of them sought tefuge 
i|li 4^^e ^eck of his fortunes. Here it is said Philip 
firsl'SKw Olympias, when they partook at Ac same time 
in the Cabirian mysteries, and resolved to seek her hand,^ 
For t^uksuch a scene may have had little other interest; 
but fJiympias seems to have taken delight in such cere- 
motue|^alfd to have given herself up with fervour to the 
impi^SiQ^ they produced. She loved Ae fanatical 
Orgies celebrated by the Thracian and Macedonian 
woihln in honcdpiimf Aeir Dionysus ; and is even said to 
introduced some of the symbols of this frantic 
worsliip, the huge tame snakes, which the Baccbanalji 
Wreathed round their necks and arms, into her husband's , 
palate.^ It is a Stroke which agrees well with the oAe$^ 
features of her wild impetuous character, who can 
estimate '%e degree in which Ais irritable, uncon trol-* 
ablq^ na&ire may have contributed one element toward 
Aat combination of |irdent enAusiasm wiA tne soberest 

I 


> Plut. AJex. S. 
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forethought, whifch cpsthiguishes Alexander, fierha^. 
above every man that ever €Uei a like , station ? ^ 

The anecdotes related of Alexander s boyhood are 
chiefly remarkable as indicating whatn^y W\ft|y 
a kingly spirit, which not only feU-e'i||||^iis Aiittlt wfS 
bom to command, and was impatient 6t\ll opghsitit#' 
to its will, but also studied how it might subject 
and persons around it to its own higher purpuses. 
inborn royalty of soul could hardly Jiave Ailed to^lftnH^ 
its way to fame, even been originuly lodg^ii^ 

an obscure corner. But Alexander grew up with the 
full cohldousnlbl^ of his high rank, and h!s great destiny. 

" There Is no rea^n to believe that Philip everVaverel]| ' 
in his choice of his successor, so far as this depend^ 
on himself. Indeed he must have been well aware th|fe ’ 
he could not deprive Alexander, if he survived hji^,|^' 
his birthright. The utmost he could have done would 
have beeh to make such dispositions as would l 
kindled a civil war after his death. But we are informed 
that he announced the prince's birth in a letter^ Aris-''^ 
totle, in t^rms which implied that he looked on j||m as 
his heir.* When the boy tamed the brave horse, 
phalus, |vhich afterwards bore him through so many 
battles, and which no man in the court had been aMe 
to mount, Philip is said to have embraced him with4e||j^^ 
of joy, bidding him seek a kingdom worthy of^im : , 
Macedonia had not room for him,^ He advised tQ 
cultivate tl&e favour of the people, while he was jifet^re- 
sponsible for any acts that might displease them-^ ; ani^ij 
did not even take it ill, when he heard th« the Mac^ 
donians called Alexander their king, Philip their leader? ' 
education of the prince in his childhood waa^ 
placed under the superintendence of one of hi%moth|^\ 
kinsiStien, n^ped Leonidas, a nobleman or austere and 
parsimonious character, who carefully retrench^ the 
luxuries which his pupil would have enjoyed througl^ his 


« « Aut OelHui, ix. 3. « Piut, Alex. & 

’ Plut, R. et 1. Ap. 16. ‘ 

* Alex, a One may add R. ot L Alexander L 
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mother's indulgence^ and inured him betimes to Spartan*- 
like habits of hard exerCke and simple fare — Leonidas^ 
he once said, when an Asiatic table was spread for him, 
had provided him with thee best cooks ; a night's march 
before ^bs^eakfast, s^jciinty breakfast to season his supper^ 
«<-^and Recked hisinclination to excess in his expenditure; 
yet it seems so as rather to spur than curb his ambition. 

Wait," he said to him one day, when he threw more 
frankincense |han seemed needful into the censer, until 
you are master of the. land where it grows." When 
Alexander became lord of Asia, he sent a hundred talents’ 
weight of aromatics to Leonidas, with a request that he 
would no longer grudge incense to tfie gods,^ Under 
Leonidas, whose discipline was thought by a philoso- 
phical observer to have left injurious traces in his cha- 
racter®, he had another governor of a different turn, an 
Acarnanian, named Lysimachus, who recommended 
hjmself to the boy by a peculiar species of flattery, which 
touched the right chord in his fancy : calling himself 
Phoenix,, the king Pelcus, Alexander Achilles. That 
the most skilful masters to be found in Greece were 
procured to instruct him in all liberal exercises and 
studies^ may be safely presumed. Of his taste ftp* music 
and poetry we have some early intimations. Philip 
himself somewhat valued himself on his knowledge of 
music"* : and when he entertained the Athenian ambas- 
sadors, among wliom Demosthenes and .^schines were 
present, Alexander, who was then about eleven years 
okl, played on the lyre, and sung or recited in concert 
with another boy of the same age, for the amusement of 
tbe company.® How much he lived in Homer s poetical 
world, may be partly inferred from the story of Lysi- 
inachus just mentioned* It was above all, as we know 

» Pint. A\e\. 22. * Phrt. Alox. 25. 

• DliMeneK of Babylon, according to the report of Quintilian, i. 1.9. 
Sainte Croix's guspicion (Ex p. 194..)that Lt-onidas is here corffounded 
with Lysimachus, ih utterly groundless, and sprang only from his schooltoy 
notion of Alexander. It smnsnot improbable that the pernicious tendency 
of the rough diKCiplmc of I^eonidaii is indicated by Plutireh (Alex. 7.): a 
passage, hy the way, which seem*, to overthrow Mr. Williams’s conjcctdre 
about the *iiare taken hy Arisfutleiii Alexander’s early education. 

* Plut. 11. et 1. Ap. 29, ^ .Eschniea, Timai^ch. \ 268. 
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from more distinct evidence^ the image of Achilles that 
captivated his boyish fancy. But it was no common 
interest that he took in the poet’s creation : Achilles— 
according to the traditions of his mother's house— was 
his own ancestor. He felt the hercfts blood in his veins. 
He too preferred glory to length of days:- he too 
knew the delight pf a glowing and constant friendship. 
At an age, when it would not have been surprising if 
these bright visions had so occupied his Imagination as 
to leave little room for the realities of life, he found^an 
opportunity, in his father's absence, of conversing with 
some ambaskdors who had been sent from Persia to the 
court of Macedonia. They cou^l have told him of many 
wonders of the gorgeous East, which were celebrated in 
Greece ,* of the hanging gardens and golden plane-tree, 
and all the state and splendour of the great king. «His 
curiosity was directed to subjects of quite another kind: 
it was about the roads, the distances, the force of the 
armies, the condition of the provinces, about their master s 
skill in arms, that he questioned them, with ari eagerness 
which alarihed them, it is said, more than Thilip’s 
sagacity of which they had heard so much.^ 

But the prince, who was destined to effect so great a 
change in the state of the world, was to be committed 
to the care of the man whose spirit was not less active 
and ambitious, who also in the range of his intellectual 
conquests had never been equalled, and who founded a 
much more lasting empire in the sphere of thought. 
Never, before or since, have two persons, so great in the 
historical sense of the word^, been brought together — 
above all in the same relation — as Alexander and Aris- 

1 Flut. Alex. 5. It must however be observed, that there is hariiUny any 
other period to which this anecdote can be assigned, than that during 
which Philip was absent from his dominions on his expedition to Thrace 
whence letl Alexander regent : who was then sixteen years old i at least if 
we may take the term in the literal sense. 

3 The reader who may think this epithet not sufficiently definite, will 
find it very instructively explained in an article by Oervlnus entitled: 
U^ber die htslortsche Graesse, in Schlosw's AreWv. v. p. 422, loll. There 
is an acadomic oration by Schleicrinacbcr (among those which he delivered 
in honour of >'rodenc the Greati, in which he handles the same subject in 
hisi own manner 
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tode. It is difficult to repress a curiosity which it is 
oevertheless hardly possible to satisfy, as to the influence 
which the philosopher exerted on his pupil’s mind and 
character. The inquiry however would be fruitless, 
unless we first endeavour to ascertain the limits of their 
intercourse with each other. 

Aristotle’s father, Nicomachus, a ^ative of Stagira, 
one of the towns destroyed by Philip in the Olynthian 
war, was a plfysician, employed in that capacity, but 
also^onoured as a friend, by Philip’s father Amyntas. 
Arii^otle and Philip were nearly of the same age : a 
f^w years only before Philip was sent as a hostage to 
Thebes, Aristotle settled at Athens to pursue his studies 
under the guidance of '‘Plato. It is not improbable that 
they were acquainted with each other in Macedonia, and 
that while they lived so near to one another in Greece, 
some intercourse took place between the prince and the 
young client of his house. This would be tlie most 
natural explanation of a fact otherwise strange, that on 
the birth of Alexander, Philip, in the letter by which 
he communicated the tidings to him, declared that he 
thanked the gods less for the son they had given him, 
than that he had been born when he might have Aris- 
totle for his teacher. The genuineness of this letter is 
indeed very suspicious ; hut the fact it implies — that 
Philip had very early designeePto place his son under 
Aristotle's care, is not the less credible. Aristotle’s 
change of residence, from Athens to Asia Minor, where 
he spent some years before he returned to Macedonia, 
may have delayed the execution of this purpose. But 
still Alexander was but thirteen years old when he be- 
came the philosopher’s pupiP ; and perhaps this was 
aa earlier age tlian in any other case would have been 
ripe for such instructions. For surely what Aristotle 
was called to impart, was not what might have^ibeen 
learnt from ordinary masters. This relation appears to 
have subsisted between them for no more than three 


I Apollodorus, ap. Dipg. Laert. Ariitot. Stahr. Ariitoteliat p. 86. 
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successive years. It is a pleasing^ and not an impro. 
bable conjectured^ that during this period they spent 
most of their time" at Stagira^ which Philip had been 
induced by Aristotle*s request to restore, and where he 
had laid out a kind of JLyceum, with shady walks, and 
stone seats, on ground belonging to a temple of the 
nymphs. But Alexander was only sixteen, when Philip 
set out on his expedition to Thrace, from which he only 
returned in the autumn of 339, he was entrusted 
with the regency of the kingdom — probably under the 
direction of a council — during his father’s absence^ He 
was then of course occupied with affairs of state ; and 
in the course of this time, a revolt of one of the con- 
quered tribes, probably on the Illyrian frontier, afforded 
an occasion for his first essay in the art of war. He 
reduced the insurgents, took their chief city, expelled 
its inhabitants, and planted a new^colony there, to which 
be gave the name of Alexandropolis.^ In die interval 
between the battle of Chaeronea and his father's death, 
he was engaged, as we have seen, in transactions quite 
alien from philosophical or literary pursuits. It is 
very doubtful whether he saw Aristotle again before he 
came to the throne. Their personal intercourse must 
at least have been confined to occasional fnterviews. 

When we consider the shortness of the time, and 
tlie early age to which this part of Alexander’s educa- 
tion ivas limited, we might be inclined to think that 
Aristotle’s influence over his mind and character can 
scarcely have been very considerable. Nevertheless it 
is at least certain that their connection lasted long 
enough to imprest the scholar with a high degree of 
attachment and reverence for the master — of whom he 
used to say that he loved him no less than his father ; 
for to the one he owed life, to the other the art of 
living — and even with some interest in his philosophical 
pursuits.^ It must be remembered on the one hand, 
tliat Alexander's faculties ripened with extraordinary 


a Stahr. p, 105. 


* Flut Alex. 9. 


» Plut. Alex. 8. 
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rapidity^ as seems to be proved by the trust which bis 
father reposed in liim, and the affairs in which he was 
engaged at the age of sixteen : on the other hand that 
Aristotle also was capable of doing much in a shoi^t 
time with such a pupil, to whom he devoted his whole 
attention: that his method of teaching was probably 
calculated to convey much knowledge in a narrow com- 
pass ; and that no time was consumed in thpse merely 
preliminary studies which occupy so large a part of a 
modern course of liberal education. 

we inquire what were the peculiar advantages 
whicli Alexander was likely to derive from such a 
teacher as Aristotle, and which could not have been 
expected from any other of that day, w^e are led to 
remark, that, as none of his contemporaries had taken 
in so wide a compass of knowledge, none, like him, had 
ranged over every intellectual field then open to hume^n 
curiosity, with as lively an interest in each as if it had 
been the object of his undivided attention, there was 
none who was less likely to give any partial bias to his 
pupil’s studies. And again, as there was no roan who 
better understood what belonged to every station of life, 
none less inclined to exaggerate the importance of his 
own occupations, it*may safely be concluded, that all 
the instruction he gave was adapted with the most 
judicious regard to AlexanderJ^ station and prospects. 
The boy came into his hands already formed by the 
attainments which were deemed indispensable for every 
ingenuous youth of his years. It was not certainly 
from Aristotle that he learnt to love Plomer, though 
the copy of the Iliad which he used to place under his 
pillow, and which he deposited in the precious casket 
which he found amid the spoils of Darius, had been 
corrected by Aristotle's hand. Yet his strong taste for 
reading, which made him feel the want of a library in 
the midst of his conquests ^ may have been both 
cherished and directed by the man who, so many cen- 
turies aft^r, gave laws to the poets and critics of some 

* Plut. A.ex. 8. 
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of the most polished nations of Ehtope, as his talent 
for speaking was, no doubt, carefully cultivated by this 
great master of scientiiic rhetoric.^ If Aristotle liimself 
had any scientiiic bias, it was perhaps a hereditary 
one for the studies connected with medicine : and 
accordingly we find it expressly stated, and indeed 
proved by facts, that the prince caught some measure of 
this predilection from him, so that he afterwards 
thought himself qualified to give his opinion to phy- 
sicians on matters belonging to their art.*-^ So he 
seconded Aristotle’s researches in natural history #ith 
an expenditure for the purpose of collections, which is 
remarkable even among the examples of his munifi- 
cence.^ These facts suggest an interesting question, 
which however we can but propose ; whether a passion 
for discovery, an eagerness to explore the limits of the 
world, was not c(<mbined as a distinct motive with his 
thirst for conquest and dominion, and whether for this 
he may not have been largely indebted to Aristotie's 
conversation. If we might depend on the genuineness 
of two letters which appear at least to have been early 
current under the names of Alexander and Aristotle \ 
we should conclude that Aristotle^ admitted his pupil 
even to a knowledge of his more abstruse speculations, 
which related to subjects that lay the farthest of all 
from any practical applioation to human affairs. Alex- 
ander complains, that Aristotle had published some of 
his works which before had been reserved for the use 
of his hearers, and had thus deprived him of a distinc- 
tion which he had before enjoyed. The reply is at 
least not unworthy %f the philosopher: he remarks that 
the books he had published were still in one sense 
unpublished ; inasmuch as they were intelligible to 
none but his hearers. It is perhaps difficult to he- 

1 Though the treatise on the subject addressed to Alexander, among 
Aristotle's works, is probably by a diitbrent hand. 

3 Flut. Alex. 4i. 

s Athensus, tx. p. 398. E. Pliny, N. H. viii. 17. Alexandro magno 
regc inflaminato cupidmc aiiimulium naturas noaoendi, e. Indeed the 
fact seems to inUply pcrscnol curiosity. 

* I’iut. Alex. 7. Aul. Cell. xx. 6. 
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li^ve that Aristotle ^idshed to turn his pupil’s uttention 
so early to the highest and most subtle results df inves* 
tigations^ which liad no doubt occupied the greaterpart 
of his life. But it would not be; incredible thit 
ambitious youth should hsve desirM to be initiated it| 
these philosophical mysteries^ and have listened witlt' 
eager curiosity to his master's solutions of some of the 
difficulties which he found in the nature of things* It 
would then still be doubtful whether these questions led 
to any inquiries concerning the objects of religious 
belief: whether Aristotle thought if expedient to give 
his pupil any hints of his own theory as to the divine 
nature, or taught him to reconcile a devout adherence 
to the traditional forms of worship with the notion of 
a single eternal fbuntain of life.^ We may more safely 
adopt the opinion, that the study of man and of society 
was that which the royal youth was led most assidu- 
ously to cultivate* We may indeed smile at Plutarch’s 
rhetoric, when he enumerates Aristotle’s divisions of 
virtue, as if they were so many qualities which Alex- 
ander acquired from his instructions ^ : but still we 
need not deny that the striking contrasts through which 
Aristotle CJideavour^ to unfold the nature of moral 
excellence might not only enlarge his pupil’s know- 
ledge of mankind, but might aid him in the regulation 
of his passions. And who shall pretend to estimate 
the value of the theories and precepts of government 
which fell into such ears from the author of the 
Politics, illustrated by such a stock of examples as he 
had at his command, in the history and constitution^of 
1.58 states, which he had describe in their minutest 
details It is pleasing to find it recorded that still 
be wrote a book on the office of a king expressly for 
Alexander. Nevertheless we have unquestionable proof 
that even on this head the force of nature was stronger 

* The philoiopher's obeervation on the pre-eminence l>f theology over 

xnathematical and physical icience (Mctaph. v. (vi.) 1.) bean on thii Quee- 
tion, though, on aci;ount of the unhaimy t»rentheBM, not decisively. Com- 
pare, in the nine werl^ i. 2. x. (xi.) 7. and xi. (xii.) 7. ^ 

s De Alex. 1 ort.'i. 4. 'm 

* Diog. Lacrt. Aristot. 
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than that of education, Aristotl^^s national prejudices 
led him into extravagant notions as to the , superiority 
of the Hellenic race over the rest of mankind : as if the 
^distinction between* Greek and barbarian was nearly the 
same as between marl and? brute, person and thing : 
jienoe slavery appeared to him not a result of injustice 
and cruelty, but an unalterable law of nature, a relation 
necessary to the welfare of society. Hence too he 
deduced a practical maxim, which he endeavoured to 
inculcate upon the future conqueror of Asia, that he 
should treat the Greeks as his subjects, the barbariansT 
as his slaves.! The advice was contrary to Alexander’s 
views and sentiments : it did not suit the position which 
his consciousness of his own destiny led him to assume. 
He acted, we know, on a directly opposite principle. 

We have at least reason to believe that Alexander, 
though he was but twenty years old at bis father’s 
dead), had learnt, thought, seen, and done, more to fit 
him for the place he was to fill, than many sovereigns 
m the full maturity of their age and experience. Like 
his father, he found himself on his accession to the 
thronfe, in a situation which called forth all the powers 
of his mind, and all the energies of his character. 
Macedonia, though nominally at peace with all its 
European neighbours, was surrounded by enemies, who 
had only been forced by the success of Philip’s arms to 
dissemble their hostility, and might be expected eagerly 
to seize the opportunity, which seemed to offer itself 
now that the crown had devolved on a stripling, to 
off a yoke which they had ei^iiurcd with ill- 
disguised impatience. In the kingdom itself there 
were powerful families, which, though they had sub- 
mitted to the ascendancy of Philip's ability and fortune, 
had not forgotten the times when they aspired to inde- 
pendet|ce, if not to the possession of the throne. Amyn- 
too, the son of Perdlccas, was still living, and might 
be tempted to assert his claim. There was ground to 

1 Flut. dc Al^. Fort i. 6. To7t fU¥ ”BKkytnv viyi/jutititSf, rttf 
VOL. VI. 
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apprehend that, as at l^hilip’s accession, if these Or any 
other pretenders should start up, they might be enabled 
by the support of foreign powers to involve the country 
in a civil war. It was known that the coui*t of Persia 
was on the watch to avert the peril %ithv which it was 
threatened by Philip’s preparations, and would spare no 
cost for the purpose of throwing new obstacles in his 
successor’s way. 

The young king’s first object was to secure himself 
at home : the next to overawe his hostile neighbours, 
and to extort from them such an acknowledgment of 
his superiority, as would place him in the position 
which his father was occupying at the time of his 
deatli. In Macedonia, though there might be some 
ambitious and disaffected nobles, the mass of the people , 
both recognised his title, and were attached to his 
person. He had won their hearts in his father's life- 
time by his munificence, which was perhaps a simple 
effect of his natural disposition, though it had incurred 
Philip’s censure, and possibly excited his jealousy. 
They had also seen sufficient proofs of his extraordinary 
genius, to satisfy them that he was worthy of the 
throne. Nevertheless it appears that there were some 
grounds for apprehension, \vhich for a time disquieted 
Alexander himself, and piobably still more his most 
faithful friends and counsellors. As long as the mo- 
tives which had impelled Pausanias were unknown — 
and it may have been some time before they were 
ascertained — there was apparently reason to suspect that 
he was only the^hief actor or instrument of a conspirai^y 
which might not yet have accomplished all its objects. 
An inquiry was instituted, and tlie result is said to 
have been that proofs were discovered, which implicated 
Heromenes and Arrabteus, two of the sons of Aeropus, 
the Lyncestian, and it seems some other persons^^in the 
plot. It would be rash to decide on thc!^ weight If 
evidence which we have not seen. But it i^ difficult to 
resist a su^icion that it was not much st^onge^ than 
that on which, as we shall find reason to beli^ve^ several 
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very innocent lives were sacri^ced in the course of 
Alexander's reign. Alexander, the brother of the two 
Lyncestian nobles, was the foremost, after the murder, 
to offer his serviced to the young prince. He insrfkntly 
buckled on his armour, and conducted him as his 
sovereign to the palace. Therefore, it is said, though 
his innocence was not clearly established, bis Jife was 
spared. But, besides the presumption which this' fact 
raises in his favour, and consequently in favour of his 
brothers, it seems almost incredible that Pausanias, 
whose motive was revenge for a personal injury, and" 
who had resolved to seek it at the risk of his life with 
his own hand, should have disclosed his design to per- 
sons who might betray, but could scarcely further it. 
Yet it was given out that the murder had been precon- 
certed, not only with these accomplices, but with the 
Persian court or its emissaries. The fact may have 
been that the Lyncestians had been engaged in some 
intrigues with the Persian government, and this may 
have appeared a sufficient ground for charging tliem 
with a share in the guilt of Pausanias. Whatever may 
have %een their crime, their punishment answered seve- 
ral useful purposes : it satisfied the multitude, vindicated 
Alexander's own character, awed the discontented, and 
inflamed popular resentment against the treacherous 
and cowardly barbarian. It seems that about the 
same time Amyiitas, son of Perdiccas, was put to death 
on a charge of a plot against Alexander’s lifed 

After {hese acts of justice, and after the last honours 
had been paid to his father, the king showed himself in 
a general assembly of his people, and declared his in- 
tention of prosecuting his predecessor's undertakings 

> Droysen, Alex. p. A*}., seems to think that Amyntas was executed as 
„<>nc «t those who had conspired against Philip: and refers to Polvffiiius, 
60. t who docs not even give any hint that he came to a violent death. 

VI. 9 17., Alexander only mentions his cousin’s plot against 
hhhsclf. PhoCius, cod. IW , fri»m Arrian’s work, ri /ttgrat 
(p. 70. Bekk.) says of rynao**. was the wife of Aniyntas, ov 

offors i<V ’AW«v He proceiMls (^and this 

decisive testunony should have been added to those pruftuced Vol. V. 
p. ntHc a.y, suror it lU^iix3cw rxic r,», xhtX<^oe IltfS/xJintfp 

vf t!»au 'A/M/vTtn/ TOD itvvt^rifJLivov ftufvpiov. 
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with like vigour, and, it is said, granted a general im- 
munity from all burden^ except military service.' He 
dismissed the Greek envoys to their homes with gra- 
cious language, and with messages by which he re- 
quested eacli state to maintain the friendly relations in 
which it stood to his house. But as he could not 
place much reliance on the effect of such an exhortation, 
his chief care was to keep up the martial spirit of the 
army by frequent reviews and assiduous training. Soon 
indeed it a])peared that this was his only security. 

The news of Philip's death had excited a general 
ferment throughout Greece. The gloomy prospect 
which, since the battle of Cliseronea, must have sad- 
dened so many hearts : the thought that the flower of 
the Grecian youth were henceforth to shed their blood 
for the execution of projects which threatened their 
country with perpetual subjection,- was suddenly 
exchanged for the liveliest hopes of deliverance firom 
the foreigner's power. In all the principal states lan- 
guage was heard, and preparations were seen, denoting 
a disposition to take advantage of the unexpected op- 
l»ortunity. In Peloponnesus, not only Sparta^ but 
Argus, and Elis, and almost all Arcadia, showed them- 
selves ready to renounce their forced alliance with 
Maceloiiia. Perhaps Messenia and Megalopolis alone 
adhered to it. In the west more decided movements 
took place. Ambracia expelled the Macedonian garri- 
son, and re-established its deniocratical institutions. 
The Acarnanian exiles who had taken refuge in -®tolia, 
prepared to return, and the JStolians in their congress 
voted succours to reinstate them. Even Thebes, not- 
withstanding the presence of the garrison in the Cad- 
mea, rose against the oligarchical government. An 
assembly was held which passed a decree by which it 
resolved to recover the citadel, and to resist Alexander's 

1 Justin, xi. 1. M.iccdonibus immunitatem cunctarum rerum prstcr 
militioi vacationcm, dedit. But it is hardly possible to believe this state- 
ment in its literal sense : nor would it be consistent with the exeniptiona 
bestowed on the tamilies ol the slam at tiie battle of the Granicus. Arrian, 
i. 16. ’I'he truth may have iHien that the Macedoniaus in actual service 
erere declared to be exempt from 2 dl taxes. 
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claims to the title and authority which the congress at 
the Isthmus had conferred upon his father, Athens 
however took the lead in these movements, and. indeed 
seems to have been the centre from which they pro- 
ceeded. 

Among the Athenian envoys who had been sent to 
congratulate Philip was Oharidemus ; whether the Eu- 
bocan adventurer, or the Athenian general of the same 
name, is a doubtful point. He was, it seems, an inti- 
mate friend, or at least a political ally, of Demosthenes, 
and, being at at the time of Philip’s death, lost no 
time in despatching a courier, who was directed to 
carry the news to Demosthenes before he communi- 
cated it to any one else. It happened that the orator 
was at this juncture mourning the loss of an only 
daughter, who had died but ^even days before ; but 
his private sorrow gave way to public cares. He un- 
dertook to ji^blish th6 intelligence himself ; and though 
the time prescribed by custom for the rites due to the 
deceased bad not yet expired, he immediately laid aside 
his vreeds, came out drest in white, with a festive 
wreath on his head, and a joyful countenance, and was 
seen performing a solemn sacrifice at one of the public 
altars. In order to give greater effect to the moment- 
ous tidinji s, the orator appears to have resorted to a 
stratagem, which proves that he knew Ins countrymen 
to be still as superstitious, and almost as credulous, 
as they were in the days when Pisistratus rode into 
Athens with the goddess by his side. He appeared 
before the council of Five Hundred, and declared that 
it had been revealed to him in a dream by Zeus and 
Athene, that some great good was about to happen to 
the commonwealth.^ Messengers soon after arrived 
with the news which fulfilled the divine announcement, 

^ Plutarch, Demosth. 22. ut ovai sat^etxuf, i(p' eu n fAiyct 

«)Wj/ay. .^Rchincs indeed, Ctes ^ 77-, seeniK to assert that he 
announced Phihii’s death : but this is probablv rhetorical exagf?eration. 
.^chines still was not bugacious enough to see that his rival must have 
been in the plot against Philip’s life ; though indeed that he should have 
announcctl it before he had tieard that it had taken place would have been 
not impudence, but folly. 

H 3 
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It was apparently the object of Demosthenes, by this 
artifice, to impress the people with his own view of the 
change which Philip’s death had made in the situation 
and prospects of Athens. It was at least as harmless 
an imposture as was ever practised ; and, if fraud 
could ever be jiious, might deserve that epithet. The 
same purpose appears in the measures which he 
afterwards proposed in the assembly. The Council had, 
it seems, already appointed a sacrifice to celebrate the 
glad tidings : he now moved that the people should 
proclaim its joy by the like ceremony, and moreover 
that religious honours should be decreed to the memory 
of Pausanias.' 

This conduct of Demosthenes was strongly censured 
by his contemporaries on various grounds ; though not 
on those which render it most repugnant to the maxims 
and feelings of civilised society in modern times. Yet 
we know’^ that even under the better ligjit which wc 
enjoy, not only the massacre of the Huguenots was 
celebrated with public rejoicings and thanksgivings in 
the capital of Christian Europe, but the assassination of 
the prince of Orange, and that of Henry HI. of France, 
were openly applauded, and Balthasar Gerard, and Cle- 
ment, treated as heroes.- Perliaps, however, the pica of 
political fanaticism cannot properly be alleged in behalf 
of Demosthenes. It is much more probable that he 
acted oh a sober calculation of expediency. But the 
head of his offending is still that he suffered patriotic 
motives to overpower every other consideration. It is 
remarkable that the only thing which .ffischiiies repre- 
hends in his adversary's behaviour on this occasion, 
beside the forgery of the dream, is that he had betrayed 
such unnatural insensibility to his domestic loss : a 
reproach which Plutarch justly repels with the remark, 
that it had always been accounted praiseworthy to bury 

1 Uetvifaivtcu. ^chin. Ctes. ^ 160. This is more intelligible 

than Plutarch’ii statement, Dcinosth. S2., that the people decreed a crown 
to the dead murderer. 

* Ranke, Qeschtchte der Paebstc^ ii. p. 106. 17L The oration of Muretus. 
xxii. (ed. Uuhnken, i. p. 177.) hardly needs to be referred to. 
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private affliction in concern for the public welfare. He 
himself condemns Demosthenes on the score of ingrati- 
tude toward a prince who had used his victory with 
such magnanimous forbearance. We might perhaps 
observe, that generosity and gratitude are terms which, 
when applied to the transactions of states and princes 
with one another, belong rather to the style of a mani- 
festo than to that of a history, Phocion objected to 
the proposed demonstrations of joy on two accounts: 
flrst, becavise such exultation over an enemy's death was 
dastardly, and then, because the force which had won the 
day at Chgeronea had only l)e€n diminished by the loss 
of a single life.l The last of these objections vras 
surely sophistical, and tended to weaken the first, which 
in itself certainly well-founded. He might indeed 
fairly argue that the joy which the Athenians might ex- 
press would betray the fears which they had hitherto felt, 
their aversion for the power to which they had sub- 
mitted ; would prove that their late presents and compli- 
ments to Philip were nothing but hollow flattery, cover- 
ing real hatred. But who had ever doubted that this 
was, the case? They had not even attempted to dis- 
guise their displeasure at the contributions laid on tliem 
by the congress. On the other hand, that the loss 
which Macedonia had sustained by Philipps death, was 
only to be reckoned as that of a single soldier, was 
manifestly false : and the best excuse that can be offered 
for Demosthenes is, that he wished to place the event in 
a different light : one which he might well believe to be 
the true one. We cannot indeed be sure that he enter- 
tained so low an opinion of Alexander's abilities as he 
thought it expedient to profess: though it appears 
tliat the impression made on him by the young prince 
when he saw him at his father's court was not favour- 
able ; and on his return from his embassy he turned 
his boyish performance into ridicule,^ It was true 
that Alexander had at least acted the part of a man 

i Plufairch, Phoc. 16. * iEachtnea, llinarch. § £68 

B 4 
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better than himself at Chieronea ; but his leal character, 
and the promise of greatness which he held out, could 
not yet be known at Athens, Perhaps some report of 
his multifarious studies and attainments had been heard 
there, which afforded a handle for Demosthenes to com- 
pare him with Margites, the hero of a burlesque poem 
attributed to Homer, who knew many things, but none 
well ^ : and the orator now ventured to assure the Athe- 
nians, that they had nothing to fear from the young 
king, who would never stir from Macedonia, but would 
remain at Pella, dividing his time between his peaceful 
studies and the inspection of victims, which would 
never j)ermit him to undertake any dangerous expedi- ‘ 
tioii. - * 

Such insinuations would undoubtedly have, been as pre- 
sumptuous as they were fallacious, if they had contained 
the whole ground on wliich Demosthenes rested Ins- 
hopes. But however he miglit bo mistaken as to the 
character of Alexander, he had seemingly good reason 
for the inferences ho drew from the facts which were*^ 
known of him, his age, and his position. That a youth 
of twenty, who had succeeded to a throne vacated by a 
murder, and who had so many enemies and rivals to 
fear both at home and abroad, would be able to maintain 
the ascendancy which his politic father had with so 
much difficulty acquired over Greece, might well seem 
improbable enough to justify the most sanguine expect- 
ations from a vigorous well-concerted resistance.: There 
w^erc beside engines which the orator was able to set at 
work against him, which were known only to himself, 
and w'hich he was obliged to keep secret, but which 
might reasonably strengthen Ins confidence. He was in 
correspondence with the Persian court, and had, it seems, 
already ’received sums of money from it to be distri. 
buted at his discretion for the purpose , of thwarting 

* KxxUs S* Compare Aristotle, 

Eth, vi. 7. The story told by Eustathms, on Oit K. p. Ifi69. 47. can hardly 
))ave been taiien from tlppocm, nor even have belonged to the character 
ot the hero. 

3 Ailschines, Gtes. ^ 160. 
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Philip's enterprise against Asia.^ The conduct of 
Demosthenes in this transaction — if we consider that 
he was carrying on a clandestine negotiation with a 
foreign state against which his own had declared war, to 
injure a prince who was the ally of Athens — cannot 
be vindicated on the principles which regulate the inter- 
course of civilised nations in modern times. But how 
little were such sciuples heeded when Napoleon’s disas- 
ters opened a prospect of restoring the independence of 
Germany ! 

The people however seems to have retained too lively 
a recollection of the consternation which had followed the 
batAe of Chneronea, to pledsre themselves hastily to a 
renewal of the contest with Macedonia. The language 
of ^schines^ inclines us to believe, that they did not 
udopt the motion of Demosthenas with respect to Pau-*^ 
saiiias.*-^ But he ])revailed on them to send envoys to 
many of the Greek states, with secret instructions, 
which were probably dictated by himself ; ana to 
iheae^ agents we may ascribe a large share in the pro- 
ceedings hostile to Macedonia which have been already 
related. The Persian gold, or the promise of subsidies, 
may have opened the way, and have overcome many 
obstacles. There w’as another quarter in which the 
Athenian emissaries might still more safely reckon on a 
friendly reception, Attalus, Alexander’s personal enemy, 
w as commanding a body of troop^iii Asia. Little encour- 
agement could be necessary to induce him to revolt against 
the sovereign whom he had unpardonably offended. A 
negotiation w^as opened with him by means of a letter 
from Demosthenes, and nothing probably but want of 
time prevented its success.''* 

Fqr all these plans and preparations were discon- 
certed and supprest by the rapidity of Alexander’s^move- 


> Pllitarrh, ^emosth. 20. Droyfien, p. to conaulor this fact 

as involving an imputation on the of Demosthenes. Y.ct he doti« 

not pretend to show that the orator did not apply the money to the pur- 
poses for which he received it. 

^ u. 6 . nV (tlriw ivaryytKtm Bvff’iotf rrn/ not therefore 
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merits. It seems as if his elder counsellors^ who had 
been long used to Philip's cautious policy, advised him 
to leave the Greeks for the present to themselves, and 
not to make any attempt to force them to obedience, 
until he had established a good understanding with the 
barbarian tribes on his northern frontier, wdiich after 
PhiIip^s death had begun to assume a threatening aspect, i 
Alexander however saw, that if he should adopt such a 
course, the work of his father's reign might be undone 
in a few months : he saw that his presence was imme- 
diately necessary in Greece, and he set his forces in 
motion without delay. In his passage through Thes- 
saly, he endeavoured to conciliate the ruling families 
by promises and by flattering allusions to the twofold 
relation by which he was connected with jSliem through 
his paternal and maternal ancestors, Hercules and 
Arliilles. This appeal to their vanity, seconded by a 
formidable army, could not be withstood. All the con- 
cessions that had been made to Philip were renewed to 
him : their revenues and troops were placed at his 
disposal.^ At Thermopyla* he assembkSd the Amphic- 
tyonic Council, perhaps before the ordinary time of the 
autumnal meeting, with a view to secure the adherence 
of the northern tribes which had votes in it : and from 
them it seems he received the title which had been con- 
ferred on his father in the Sacred War.^ He then 
advanced by rapid niarches to Thebes, where, as no 
preparations had yet been made to execute the resolu- 
tion which had been precipitately adopted, his presence 
awed the disaffected into entire submission. His 
approach produced a like effect at Athens. The people 
hastened to appease him by an embassy, which they 
sent to apologise for their late proceedings, and th- offer 
him all the honours they had conferred op Philip, 
Demosthenes himself was appointed one of 1he envoys : 
perhaps through the intrigues of his adversaries ; and 
he even jiroceedgd as far as Cithteron, on his way to 

» Plut. Al. 11. » Justin, xi, S. * Diodorus, xvil,4. 
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the Macedonian camp. We do not know whether it 
was his own reflections on the dangers oi^ bis mission, 
or some hints which he received as to Alexander's 
intentions, that induced him to find some excuse for 
turning back. The rest of the ambassadors however 
found the king ready to accept their excuses and promises,} 
perhaps were led to believe that he had never suspected 
the commonwealth of any hostile designs. Yet, accord- 
ing to Diodorus, it must have been about this time that 
Attains — possibly disheartened by the intelligence he 
received from Europe — determined to attempt to make 
his peace with him, and as a proof of his sincerity sent 
him the letter of Demosthenes. Alexander however 
does not appear to have made any complaints to the 
Athenians on- the subject; but he despatched a trusty 
officer, named Hecatficus, over to*Asia, with orders either 
to arrest Attains, and convey him to Macedonia, or to 
put him to death. It seems that Attains bad so won 
the affections of his troops, that Hecatius thought it 
safest to have him secretly killed, ^ 

Alexander had sent envoys before him to summon a 
fresh congress at Corinth. He found this assembly as 
obsequious as that which had been called by his father : 
and was invested by it with the same title and authority 
for the prosecution of the war with Persia, as had been 
bestowed on Philip. Sparta alone either refused to send 
deputies to the congress, or instructed them to disavow its 
proceedings. She had been used — such was still her 
language — herself to take the lead among the Greeks, 
and vrould not resign her hereditary rank to another,^ 
Alexander perhaps smiled at these pretensions of a 
state which was hardly able to protect itself, but did 
not think it worth while to put its resolution to the test, 
by an invasion of its territory. So too the revolt of 
Ambracia did not appear to him important enough to 
detain him so long as would have been necessary to 
crush it. He even condescended to a^ure the Ambra- 
cians that they had only forestalled his intentions; 

1 Arrian, i. i. 
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that he should of his own accord have restored their 
deniocratical*‘ institutions.^ It was a concession which 
his commanding posture enabled him to make with 
dignity, and therefore without danger. Having thus 
in the course of a few weeks settled the affairs of 
, Greece, he returned to Macedonia, with the hope that 
in the following spring he might be able to embark for 
Asia. 

But when the season for military operations drew 
near in 335 , reports were heard of movements among 
the Thracian tribes and the Triballians, wliich seemed 
to render it necessary for the security of bis kingdom 
during his absence, that he should spread the terror of 
his arms in that quarter, before he began an expedition 
which would carry him so far away from it. The 
Triballians had not only resisted Philip's passage 
through their territory with impunity, but had deprived 
his army of tlie booty collected in the Scythian cam- 
paign. The 'riiracians, in whose land he bad planted 
his colonies, wftre no doubt imi)atient to ease them- 
selves of the tribute which he bad imposed on them, 
and of the foreign settlers whose presence made the 
yoke more galling : and those whose independence liad 
only been threatened, were aflroonished by the fate of 
their neighbours to secure themselves against like 
attacks. The Illyrians too, hereditary enemies of 
Macedonia, had begun to entertain hopes of recovering 
the districts whicli had been wrested from them by 
Philip. Eaily in the spring Alexander set out on his 
march toward the Danube. A small squadron of ships 
of WET* was ordered to be fitted out at Byzantium, and 
to sail up the river to meet the army. In ten days, 
having crossed the Hebnis at Philippopolis, it reached 
the foot of the Balkan. Here the Thracians ,had col- 
lected their forces to guard the defiles, and were seen 
intrenched behind their waggons on the summit of the 
pass. As the road which led up to it was extremely 
steep, they had formed the plan of rolling their wag- 
* Diodorus, xvii. 4. 
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gons down on th^ enemy as they advanced^ and then 
falling on their broken ranks. Alexander perceive^ 
the object of their preparations, and provided against 
the danger. The heavy infantry was ordered, where 
the ground permitted, to open their files and make way 
for the waggons: where this was not practicable, to 
throw themselves forward on the ground, and link 
their shields together over their heads, so that the 
descending masses might bound over them. The 
shock came and passed in a few moments, leaving the 
men unhurt : they closed their ranks, and rose from the 
ground with heiglitened courage. 'J'he enemy w^ere 
soon dislodged from their position by a skilful and 
vigorous charge, leaving 1500 slain : the fugitives 
easily escaped : the camp, in which were their wives 
and children, fell into the hands of the victors. 

Having crossed the mountains without further inter- 
ruption, Alexander descended into the Triballian coun- 
try to the river Lyginus^, at a point tliree days march 
from the Danube. Synnus, the king of the Triballians, 
had sent the women and children of bis tribe to an 
island of the Danube which our authors call Ptuce, and 
on the enemy’s approach himself took refuge there 
with his immediate followers, and several of the neigh- 
bouring Thracian hordes. But the bulk of his om'Ii peo- 
ple, when Alexander moved forward to overtake him, 
fell back upon the Lyginus, where the woods near the 
river offered a secure shelter. Alexander however, 
who was apprised of their motions, and was only a 
day’s march in advance, suddenly retraced his steps, 
and encamped on the plain skirted by the forest. 
The manoeuvres of his light troops drew the enemy 
out of their lurking-place, and they were then easily 
routed : ^000 were slain : the fugitives were mostly 
able to reach the forest into which their pursuers, as it 
was growing late, did not venture to follow them. 

Alexander now resumed his march, and in three 

1 Its modern name is not known ; but it must have been a |ributary o. 
the Danube. 
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days reached the right bank of the IJanube, where he 
^und the galleys which he expected from Byzantium. 
If the Danube was not navigable for the ancient galleys 
of war above the modern porfof Galatz ^ — which lies 
between the Sereth and tlie Pruth, where the river 
makes its sudden bend eastward — it would be diihcult 
to understand his previous movements unless we sup- 
pose that before he met the ships he had inarched for 
several days along the river. On the other liand, the 
island, or network of islands, formed by the Danube 
just above Galatz, would seem to have presented a very 
suitable place of retreat for the fugitives wdiom Alex- 
ander was pursuing.^ In the galleys however he 
embarked with a body of heavy-armed infantry and 
bowmen, and endeavoured to effect a landing on Pence. 
But the current was strong, the banks were steep and 
lined with enemies, who far outnumbered the detach- 
ment which his little squadron could contain * after 
some fruitless attempts he found himself forced to 
abandon the undertaking. He had also another more 
interesting object in view. He wished to cross the 
great river, the boundary of so many warlike trilies, and 
to make an incursion into the land of the Getes, who 
were now seated either in Walachia, or, if Peuce lay 
lower down, in Moldavia or Bessarabia, and w'hose 
forces, 10,000 foot and 4000 horse, weie drawn up, as in 
defiance of him, on the opposite side. He himself, and 
a part of his troops, embarked in the galleys : the 
rest found a passage either in canoes used by tlie 
natives, of which he collected a great number, or on 
hides Ftuffed with straw. Under favour of night they 
crossed over unmolested, and landed in fields of stand- 
ing corn. This the phalanx levelled, as it marched 
through, with its spears, the cavalry foUow^g until 
they reached the open ground, where the enemy, as- 
tonished and dismayed by their unexpected appearance, 

^ As Niefatuhr roncoived, K1. Schr. p. 376 

2 1 am referring to a map of Turkey in Europe (arcording to Us con. 
dition in publislied by Cotta at Munich, which 1 beuevc may bo 
trusted. 
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did not even wait for the first charge of the horse, but 
took refuge in their town which lay but a few milef 
off. Even this — for it was pobrly fortified — they 
abandoned at Alexander'#approach, and taking as many 
as they could of the' women and children on their 
horses, retreated into the wilderness. The town was 
sacked and razed to^he ground, and Alexander having 
sacrificed on the right bank of the Danube to the gods 
who had granted him a safe passage, returned to his 
camp on the other side. 

Here he recxiived embassies, with submissive or ai 
least pacific overtures, from Syrmus, and from many of 
the independent nations bordering on the river. His 
chief object was attained in the proof thus afforded of 
the terror inspire(Dhy his arms. Among the tribes 
which had been agitated by the^ report of his expedi- 
tion were the Celts who had migrated to the east of the 
Adriatic. ^ They came professedly to seek his alliance ; 
perhaps in fact rather to ascertain what they might 
have to apprehend from him. Alexander was struck 
with their gigantic forms ; and, with some self-compla- 
cency, asked them, what they feared most in the world. 
Their pride was equal to his ambition : they answered. 

Lest the sky should fall/’ - All w'ere dismissed with 
assurances of friendship. 

He now turned liis march westward, to reach 
the borders of Illyria, through the country of the 
Agrianians and Pteoiiians, on the western side, of the 
mountains which contain the springs of the Hebrus 
and the Nestus. On his road he received advice that 
Cleitus king of the Illyrians, the son of his father’s old 
enemy Bardylis, was up in arms, and had leagued 
himself with Glaucias, king of the Taulantians. The 
Autariates too, through whose land he had to pass, 
were ready to fall on him in his way. From this last 
hinderance however he was relieved by his faithful 

* Niebuhr, u. * ^ 

* Mr. Williams, p. 37., thinks that the real meaning was : JVe fear no 
enetnies but the Gods. It is a question that might deserve investigation 
from some of the Jeurneil aM^oi'iates of the Cymrygiddion. 
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ally, Langarus king of the Agrianians, who had 
formed a pexsonal attachment to him in Philip’s life- 
time, and now came to join him with a body of his 
choicest troops, and undertoUk to find sufficient em- 
ployment for the Autariates, who were accounted by 
their neighbours an unwarlike tribe, in their own 
country. lie fulfilled this prom»e by an invasion 
which effectually diverted them from their meditated 
attack on the Macedonian army. Alexander would 
have rewarded his zeal with the hand of his bister 
Cynane, the widow of Amyntas ; but before the time 
came, Langarus was cut off by sickness. The king 
however was thus enabled to pursue his inarch without' 
obstruction up the valley of the Erigon, toward the 
fortress of Pellion, which, as the strongest posi- 
tion in the country, had been occupied by Cleitus. It 
stood on high ground in the midst of lofty wooded 
hills, which were also guarded by Illyrian troops, so as 
to command dll the approaches of the place : and the 
barbarians had sought an additional safeguard against 
the assaults of the Macedonians, in a sacrifice which 
they celebrated on the hill tops, of three boys, three 
girls, and as many black rams. Yet all these precau- 
tions proved fruitless, and Alexander, after he made 
himself master of the adjacent hills — where he found 
the victims of those horrid , rites — was proceeding to 
invest Pellion itself, when the arrival of Glaucias with 
a numerous army compelled him to retire, tliat he 
might provide for his own safety. We shall not dwell 
on the evolndons by which he extricated himself from 
a most perilous position. It is sufficient to mention 
that fir^t penetrated through a difficult defile, and 
crossed a river in the presence of an enemy greatly 
superior in numbers, and three days afterwards, having 
suddenly returned, fell upon the allies, whose camp 
was caielessly guarded, in the night, and broke up 
their host, Glaucias fled toward his own home, and 
was purshed by Alexander with great slaughter as far 
as the mountains which protected his territories* 
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Cleitus at first took shelter in Pellion ; but soon de- 
spairing of his own resources, set firfr to the fortress, 
and retreated into the dominions of Glaucias. - 

The accouhts which reached Greece of Alexander’s 
operations in these wild and distant regions, were, it 
may be supposed, very imperfect and confused ; and at 
length, during an interval in which no news was heard 
of him, a report of his death sprang up, or was studi- 
ously set afloat. It was at least either belief of the 
report, or confidence in the effect which it was likely 
to pAduce in others, that seems to have encouraged a 
party of Theban exiles, in concert with some of their 
friends at home wlio were no less impatient of the 
Macedonian yoke, to enter the city by night, and at- 
tempt a revolution. They began in an unhappy spirit 
with the massacre of two officers of the Macedonian 
garrison, whom they found in the streets unaware of the 
danger. They tlien summoned an assembly, and pre- 
vailed on the people, chiefly by the strong assurances 
which they gave of Alexander’s death, to rise in open 
insurrection, and lay siege to the Cadmea. ’Fhe citizens 
who were still in exile were recalled : the slaves enfran- 
chised, the aliens won by new privileges. Whether 
Demosthenes liad been previously apprised of their de- 
sign, is dou]()tful ; but when they had taken the decisive 
step, he certainly aided them to the utmost of his 
power. He furnished them with a subsidy which en- 
abled them to procure arms for all who were able to 
bear them*, many of whom perhaps had been deprived 
of their own by the ohgarchical government, and he 
induced the Athenians to enter into an alliance with 
tlvoin, and to promise them support. He himself pro- 
hahly believed the rumoux which he must so earnestly 
have wished to be true ; and it was no doubt this that 
enjboldened the people on his motion to decree an 
expedition in aid of the Thebans. This decree how- 
ever was not carried into effect : before the people could 
he brought actually to take the field, news arrived which 
' Diodoms, xvii. 8. 


VOL. VI. 
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put a Stop to their preparations. Elis too, which seeinB 
to have fallen again into the hands of the anti«Macedo- 
nian party, openly espoused the cause of the Thebans 
so far as even to send their forces as ^r as the Isthmus, 
where they were joined by those of some Arcadian 
states. But here their generals were induced to halt, 
by the tidings which reached thum of Alexander's 
return. 

He was still at Pillion when, he heard of the revolt 
of Thebes. He kne\f that unless it was crushed in 
time it would probably spread, and he was anxious aftout 
the garrison of the Cadmea. He therefore set out 
immediately for Boeotia. In seven days, having tra-^ 
versed the upper provinces of Macedonia and cros^d the 
Cambunian range toward its junction with Pindus, he 
reached Pelinna in Thessaly. Six days more brought 
him into Boeotia. So rapid were his movements, that 
before the Thebans had heard that he had passkl Ther- 
mopylffi, he had arrived at Onchestus. Tiie authors of 
the insurrection would not at first listen to the news of 
his approach ; they gave out that it was Antipater who 
commanded the Macedonian army : and then that 
Alexander^ the son of Aeropus, had been taken for his 
royal namesake. But when the truth was ascertained, 
they found the people still willing to persevere in the 
struggle which had now become so hopeless. Alexander 
on tile other hand, wishing to give them time for better 
counsels, now moved slowly against the city, and even 
when he had encamped near the foot of the Cadmea, 
which they had encompassed with a double line of cir- 
cumvallaticii, waited some time for proposals of peace, 
which he was ready to grant on very lenient terms. 
There was a strong party within which was willing to 
submit to his pleasure, and urged tlie people to cast 
themselves on his mercy : but the leaders of the revolt, 
who could expect none for themselves, resisted every 
such motion : and as beside tlieir personal influence 
they filled most places in the government, they unbkpl 
pily prevailed. It was their object to draw matters to 
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extremities. When Alexander sent to demand Fhcenix 
and Prothytes, two of their chiefs, they demand^ Phi- 
lotas and Antipater in return ; and when he proclaimed 
an offer of pardon to all who should surrender themselves 
to him and share the ^mmon peace, thly made a cot^<* 
ter proclamation from the top of a tower*, inviting all 
who desired the independence of Greece to take part’ 
with them against the tyrant. These insults, and 
especially the animosity and distrust which they im- 
plied, put an end to all .thoughts of peace, and Alex- 
ander reluctantly prepared for an assault. 

The fate of, Thebes seems after all to have been 
decided more by accident than by design. Perdiccas, 
who was stationed with his division in. front of the 
camp, not "fer from the Theban iiitrenchments, with- 
out waiting for the signal, • began the attack, and 
forced his way into the space between the enemys 
lines, and was followed by Amyntas son of Andro- 
raenes, who commanded the next division. Alexander 
was thus induced to bring up the rest of his forces. 
Yet at first he only sent in some light troops to the 
support of the two divisions which were engaged with 
the enemy. When however Perdiccas had fallen, 
severely wounded, as he led his men within the second 
line of intrenchments, and the Thebans, who at first 
had given way, rallied, ’and in their tuni put the 
Macedonians to flight, he himself advanced to the scene 
of combat with the phalanx, and fell upon them in 
the midst of the disorder caused by the pursuit. They 
were instantly routed, and made for the nearest gates 
of the city, in such confusion, that the enemy entered 
with them, and being soon joined by the garrison of 
the Cadmea, made themselves masters of the adjacent 
part of the city. The besieged made a short stand in 
the market-place; but, when they saw themselves 
threatened on all sides, the cavalry took to flight 
th|ough the opposite gates, and the res^ as they could 
find a passage. Bat few of the foot combatants effected 

I Diodorus, xvii. 9 

X 2 
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their escape ; and the conquerors glutted their rage with 
unresisted slaughter. It was not however so much 
from the Macedonians^ as from some of their auxiliaries, 
that the Tliebans suffered the utmost excesses of hostile 
cruelty. Alexander had brought with him a body of 
Thracians among his light troops, and he had been re- 
inforced by the Phocians and by all the Boeotian towns 
hostile to Theljes, more especially by Orchomenus, 
Thespiae, and Plattea, The Thracians impelled by 
their habitual ferocity, of which they had shown so 
fearful a specimen many years before, at the capture of 
Mycalessus, the Boeotians, eager to revenge the wrongs 
tliey had endured from Thebes in the day of her pros- 
perity, revelled in the usual license of carnage, plunder, 
and wanton outrages on those whose age and sex left 
tliem most defenceless. The bloodshed however was 
restrained by cupidity, that the most valuable part of 
the spoil might not be lost. The number of the slain 
was estimated at 6000 ; that of the prisoners at 30,000. 
The Macedonians lost about 500 men. 

It only remained to fix the final doom of the con- 
quered city. Alexander, who had probably made up 
his mind on it, referred it to a council of his allies, in 
which the representatives of the Boeotian towns took a 
leading part. The issue of their deliberation might be 
easily foreseen, and did not Ivant plausible reasons to 
justify it. There was a sentence which had been hang- 
ing over Thebes e>’er since the Persian war in which 
she had so recklessly betrayed the cause of Grecian 
liberty.^ It had never been forgotten, and calls had 
been heard from time to time for its execution.''* And 
the city which had so long been permitted by the indul. 
gence of the Greeks to retain a forfeiti^d existence, had 
nevertheless been distinguished by her merciless treat- 
ment of her conquered enemies. In the case of Plataja 
she had not only instigated the Spartans to a cold- 
blooded slaughter, forbidden by the usages of Greek 
warfare, but she had destroyed a city which by its 
Soe Vol. II. p. 354. 2 See Vol, V. p. 69. 
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iieroic patriotism had earned the gratitude of the whole 
nation, and was itself a monument >pf the national 
triumph. Nor was it forgotten that when Athens was 
at thft mercy of its enemies she alone had proposed to 
sweep it from the face of Greece. It seems that these 
old offences were placed in the foreground, while little 
notice was taken of the later acts of violent and oppres- 
sion toward the Boeotian towns, which were the real 
grounds of their implacable resentment. The decree of 
the council was, that the Cadraea should be left stand- 
ing, to be occupied by a Macedonian garrison ; that the 
lower city should be levelled with the ground, and the 
territory, except the part which belonged to the temples, 
divided among the allies : tlie.men, women, and child- 
ren, sold as slaves, all but the priests and priestesses, 
and some citizens who stood ki a relation of hospitality 
to Philip or Alexander, or held the office of Proxenus 
to the state of Macedonia. Under this head were pro- 
bably included most of the conqueror’s political adhe- 
rents. He made one other exception, which was 
honourable rather to his taste than his humanity. ^ He 
hade spare the house of Firidarus, and as many as were 
to lie found of his descendants. The council likewise 
decreed that Orchomenus and Plataa should be rebuilt. 
The demolished buildings of Thebes may have furnished 
materials for the restoration of Platiea. 

It can hardly be doubted that policy had a large 
share in this rigorous measure, and that Thebes was 
destroyed chiefly because it would not have been safe 
to leave it standing, and that the example of its fate 
might strike the rest of Greece with a wholesome awe. 
Alexander himself in his subsequent treatment of in- 
dividual Thebans tacitly acknowledged that his severity 
had been carried to an extreme which bordered upon 
cruelty. But the harshness which he displayed in this 
Case enabled him to assume the appearance of mag- 
nanimity and gentleness in others. All the Greek states 
which had betrayed their hostility toward him, now 
vied witli one another in apologies, recantations, and 
I 3 
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offers of submission, A reaction immediately took place 
at Elis in favour of the Macedonian party : and in the 
Arcadian towns which had sent succours for the The« 
bans, the autliors of this imprudent step were# con- 
demned to death. The jStolians too w^ho had shown 
some symptoms of disaffection sent an embassy to 
deprecate the^kbig s displeasure. Athens however had 
most reason to dread his anger, and strove to avert it 
by a servile honc&ge, which at once marksiMre character 
of the man who proposed it, and the de^^ to which 
the people had fallen since the battle of Chffironea. 
When the first fugitives arrived from Thebes, the 
Athenians were celebrating their great Elcusinian mys- 
teries. All fled in consternation to the city, and re- 
moved their property (^t of the country within the 
walls. An assembly was immediately called, in which, 
on the motion of Demades, it was decreed that ten 
envoys, the most acceptable that could be found, 
should be sent to congratulate Alexander on his safe 
return from his northern expedition, and on the chas.. 
tisement which he had inflicted on Thebes. The king 
idiscovered no displeasure at this piece of impudent 
obsequiousness, but in reply sent a letter to the peojde 
demanding nine of the leading anti- Macedonian orators ’ 
and generals: Demosthenes, Lycurgus, Hyperides, Po- 
lyeuctus, Chares, ('haridemus, Ephialtes, Diutimus, and 
Moerocles, whom he charged both with the transactions 
which had led to the battle of Cheeronea, and with all 
the hostile measures that had since been adopted at 
Athens toward his father and himself, particularly^ with 
the principal share in the revolt of Thebes. In the 
assembly which was held to consider this requisition, 
Phocion, it is said, both counselled the people to sur- 
render the objects of the conqueror*s resentment or 
apprehensions, and exhorted the elected victims to de- 
vote themselves spontaneously for the public weal. 
Demosthenes is reported to have quoted the fable of 
the wolf who called on the sheep to give up their dogs. 
The people wavered between liear and reluctance ; till 
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Demades stept in to remove the difficulty. IJe under- 
took — it was commonly believed for a fee of five talents 
— to appease Alexander, and save the ttireatened lives. 
He found the king satiated with the punishment of the 
'I'hebans, and disposed for exercise of mercy whiich 
might soften the impression it had produced on the 
minds of the Greeks. He remitted demand with, 
respect to all except ('haridemus, who perhaps had 
incurred his peculiar displeasure byVhis conduct at 
-ffigae aft^v^f^ilip^s death, and who now embarked for 
Asia, and ptoceeded to the Persian court. 

The conqueror celebrated liis return to Macedonia 
with an Olympic festival at and with games in 

honour of the Muses at Hiura in Pieria. The inha- 
bitants of Dium held the mcRiory^ of Orpheus in great 
reverence, and boasted of tlie, posression of his bones. 
At the time of the games it was reported that a statue 
of the ancient bard, which perhaps adorned his monu- 
ment near the town, had been seen bathed in :weat. 

^ Alexander's Lycian soothsayer, Aristaiuler of Telmis- 
sus, bad him hail the omen : it signified that the 
masters of epic and lyric poetry should be wearied b)^, 
the tale of his achievements.^ These achievements wm 
now for some time claim our undivided attention* 


1 Fausaniaflilx. 30.7. Plut. Alex. 14. 
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RETROSPECTIVE SURVEY OP THE HISTORY OP PERSIA^ 

FROM^THE F^ACE OF ANTAECIDAS TO ALGXAJSHER'S 

;4*0CESSION. - 

Alexander's invasion of Asia might well form the 
subject of a separate work' : but it belongs rather to 
universal history than to the history of Greece. The 
Greeks indeed were (fieply interested in the event: 
hilt the effect it produced on their condition mi|;ht lie 
sufficiently understood from a very summary account 
of the transactions by means of which it was brought 
about. Still it was not without reason that writers 
of Grecian history thought themselves called upon t# 
relate this great triumph of Grecian arts and arms — 
for such it was, though they were employed by a people 
Wrhom the Greeks themselves did not account worthy of 
their name — wdiich spread a Greek population over the 
fairest provinces of Asia, and carrieil the Greek lan- 
guage, manners, and modes of thinking, from the 
shores of the Mediterranean to the banks of the Indus. 
It is now scarcely permitted to one w'ho is traversing 
the same field to depart from their example. The 
reader howevef will not expect to see this siil^ijtfct 
treated here even with all the fulness of details into 
which we have entered im other portions of our narra- 
tive, which were more essential parts of a history of 
Greece. Our aim must be confined to a survey of the 
Jeaxling features of this ever memorable conquest, which 
may enable us to understand the spirit in which it ivas 

■ It lias bcpn handled atlmirably on the whole by Drovsen ; though he 
ROtneiimoA shows himself aa^much preijudi^ed on the side ul Alexander as 
Satntc Cruix against turn ^ 
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accomplished^ and perhaps to judge of the designs as 
well as the achievements of the conqueror. ^ 

But before we proceed it will be necessary, both for 
the sake of connection, and to illustrate the stat^ of the 
Persian empire at the period when it was attacked by, 
Alexander, to take a, review of the principal events 
which befel it during, about half a century before, or 
from the time of the peace of Antalcidas. 

We have had occasion, in a form^ voludleJf to 
mention hostilities in which Evagoras of SalaraisIlpB 
engaged with Persia in the reign of that Artaxerxes 
whbm Cyrus attempted to dethrone. It may now be 
proper to say something more about the circumstances 
under which Evagoras rose to power at Salarais. The 
Greek princes who traced their^ origin to Teucer, harl 
been expelled by a Phoenician chief, who, to secure hil' 
own authority^ acknowledged himself the vassal of the 
Persian king. Evagoras when he had made himself 
master of Salamis, bodi restored the ancient power and 
splendour of the city, which under its Phoenician 
rulers had lost its Greek manners and its maritime 
occupations'^, and endeavoured to extend his dominion 
over the rest of the island. He succeeded so far, that 
only Amathus, Soli, and Citium, held out against him, 
and they found themselves compelled to seek protection 
from Artaxerxes. He willingly promised them suc- 
cours : for • not only bad the revolution by which his 
Cyprian vassal had been dethroned, deprived him of an 
important island, but Evagoraa had formed connections 
with tJjie king of Egypt, 'and it seems had engaged in 
enterprises.which threatened Phoenicia and Cilicia. Ar- ' 
taxerxes therefore made the cause of the Cyprian cities 
opposed to Evagoras his own, and ordered the satraps 
of the nearest maritime provinces, and Hecatomnus, 
the prince of Caria, to prepare an expedicion for the 
invasion of Cyprus. But these preparations appear to 
have been delayed by his war with Sparta : and one of 

% a Isocrates, ^ 23. 55. 


> VoL V. p. i36. 
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the reasons which made the peace of Antalddas wel- 
come to him, was, that it left him at liberty to prosecute 
this undertaking, and, as his title to Cyprus was ex- 
pressly acknowledged in the treaty, debarred Evagoras 
from all further succours which he might have obtained 
from his Greek allies. After tli^ peace, the prepara- 
tions were carried on with increased vigour, and at 
length a great armament was brought together ; it is 
said upwards of 300,000 men and SOO galleys, to 
which the Ionian cities contributed most largely.^ The 
army was placed under the command of Orontes : the 
sea-force was committed to Teribazus, under whom 
Gaos his son-in-law, though with inferior rank, seems 
to have had the chief direction of the naval operations. 
Evagoras on the other%and had obtained considerable 
succours from the Egyptian king, Acoris; and even 
Hecatomnus had privately furnished him with a sub- 
sidy Tvhich enabled him to take a large body of mer- 
cenaries into his pay. If we may believe Isocrates 
he had invaded Phoenicia, and made himself master of 
Tyre by force of arms. His authority was certainly 
acknowledged there, and in some other Phoenician cities, 
and a Tyrian squadron of twenty galleys came to bis 
aid against the Persians.® His fleet however with 
this addition amounted only to ninety sail. His na- 
tive troops were about 6000 men : but beside the 
mercenaries he received reinforcements from many 
quarters — for all who were disaffected to the Persian 
government were his natural allies — among the rest 
from a chief who is called king of the Arabians. 

Still when the Persian armament had crossed bver to 
Cyprus, Evagoras was not in condition to cope with it 
openly either by sea or land, and for a time confined 
himself to the object of intercepting the enemy's supplies 
with his cruisers. In this he was so successful that he 

1 Isocrates, Paneg. ^ 154. reV feurrsxov n »<r’ WftaeiitXU*- 

x%f The armament was assembled on the western coast («i* xai 

Kum Diodor. xv. 2>). and thence proofed to Cilicia. 

» Evag. i 75. ' '• ^ Diodorus, u. s. ^ 
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reduced them to great distress, which caused U mutiny 
in their camp, and, compelled them to return with tlieir 
whole fleet to Cilicia for a fresh stock of ' provisions. 
Meanwhile he received a reinforcement of fifty gal- 
leys from Acoris, and having fitted Out sixty more 
himself, thought himself strong enough to risk a battle. 
He chose his own time, and took the Persians by sur- 
prise: but the inequality of numbers was perhaps still 
too great. He was defeated, and besieged in Salamis 
by sea and land : but he made his escape by night with 
ten galleys, leaving his son Pnytagoras to govern in his 
absence, and proceeded to Egypt, to press Acoris for 
fresh succours. The Egyptian however seems no 
longer to have trusted in his fortune, and only furnished 
him with a scanty supply of money, with which he re- 
turned to Salamis. His afFairs" might now have seemed 
hopeless, and there can hardly be a doubt that if the 
siege had been prosecuted with due vigour, the city 
mu%t have surrendered at discretion. But, happily for 
Evagoras, the two satraps who commanded the Persian 
forces were jealous of each other, and each anxious for 
tile credit of putting an end to a long and Expensive 
war: so that when he made overtures of peace to Teri- 
bazus, they were more favourably received than the 
state of his affairs would have entitled him to expect. 
Teribazus would have permitted him to retain Salamis, 
on condition that he should pay a yearly tribute, and 
acknowledge himself the subject of the Persian king. 
Evagoras was willing to accept all the other conditions, 
but would not submit to this last clause, and claimed to 
be treated as a sovereign prince, the great king^s equal 
in rank and title. This was a concession which Teribazus 
did not venture to make. In the meanwhile however 
Orontes sent secret dispatches to the court, in which he 
charged Teribazus with wilful remissness in the manage, 
ment of the war, and with treasonable designs. Arta- 
xerxes, who was himself about to undertake an expedition 
in person against the C'adusians, was alarmed by these 
insinuations, and ordered Orontes to arrest Teribazus, 
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Riid send him a prisoner to court. This order Orontes 
immediately executed, and his rival was detained in 
custody until the king’s return from his campaign. He 
himself succeeded to the sole command of the armament. 
ButTeribazus had madehimself popular among the troops 
— as indeed one of the charges laid against him was^ 
that he had endeavoured to corrupt their loyalty — and 
they showed so much dissatisfaction at his disgrace, that 
Orontes feared he should be compelled to abandon the 
siege. He therefore made advances to Evagoras, and 
offered him the possession of Salamis on the terms which 
he himself had accepted from Teribazus. Evagoras, if he 
had known the state of things in the enemy’s camp, 
might perhaps have risen in his demands : but he 
acquiesced in these proposals, which seemed no less 
advantageous and honourable to him, than they were 
degrading to the majesty of the Persian crown, which 
had never before been knnwn to treat on such terms 
with a rebel, as EvagoravS was styled. Thus ended Ithe 
Cyprian war, which lasted ten years, and during a part 
of this time employed a large share of the forces of the 
Persian icmpire against a single town and is said by a 
contemporary to ha\e cost 15,000 talents.*-^ This sum 
indeed was not much more than the value of the orna- 
ments which the (Treat King constantly wore about his 
person^: it would haidly havl been missed from his 
treasury. But it proved the irica})acity of the govern- 
ment to wield the resources of the state. 

The dangei which hung over Teribazus alarmed his 
Bon-in-law Gaos, and drove him into treason through 


B'Jt T do not think it can gafplf be inferred Orom the language of Iso* 
crates (Paneg. ^ 16S.) ; as Mr. Clinton supposes ( F. U. il p. 280. Append, 
c. 12. ; On the Otfjtrtan /fVzr), that the sea-fight had taken place six years 
before the tmio when that naesage of the Panegyric was written. At all 
events it is very doubtful whether the siege of Salamis lasted so long. That 
Artaxerxes ever lauded in Cy]irus, 1 utterly disbelieve testimony of 

Diodorus (xiv. 98.) so oddly worded (wirop ai rkg » r«7r wai 
wdXUf fMyaXeug itni/Mtn ^t»Gahu i/; is not sufii> 

cicnt to prove so strange a fact, of which he takes no further notice, and 
which is not nientionod either by Plutarch or Isocrates : for the expression 
trrettnuTetg, u. s. no inoic nroves this, than it proves that Artaxerxes was 
present in iierson during uio whole of the sicse. 

=* Isi^r. Evag. § 73. s Plut Artax. £4. 
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fear lest he should himself be charged with it. He wor, 
over several of his captains, and entered into correspond- 
ence with the king of Egypt, and with Sparta, for aid 
against his master. This rebellion however was not long 
after stifled by his deadi — the work probably of assassins 
hired by the court — though Tachos, one of his officers 
who succeede^d to his command, still maintained an in- 
dependent footing for a short time in a fortress which 
he built on the coast of Ionia. In the meanwhile Ar- 
taxerxes, having returned from his expedition, ordered 
Teribazus to be brought to trial, and appointed three 
Persians of the highest reputation for probity aa his 
judges. It was not long before that one of those hor- 
rible punishments which were equally to be dreaded 
from the justfce and from the caprice of this barbarous 
government, had been inflicted on some of their prede- 
cessors in oflice, who had been flayed alive, that their 
skins might cover the seat of justice. Teribazus ob- 
tained an impartial hearing, and completely refuted the 
calumnies of his accuser. He was received again into 
the royal favour, and Orontes was banished from the 
court in disgrace. , 

The recovery of Egypt was an object which had never 
ceased to occupy the attention of the Persian government 
since its revolt dn the reign of Darius, the father of 
Artaxerxes. Before the^'yprian war an expedition had 
been sent against it under three generals, accounted the 
ablest in the king's service, Abrocoraas, Titliraustes, and 
Pharnabazus : but with such ill success, that the Egyp- 
tian prince was encouraged to act on the offensive, and 
to aim at extending his dominion over other provinces 
of the empire. Acoris, as we have seen, was ready to 
furnish powerful aid to the enemies of Artaxerxes in 
evexy quarter, and he even entered into alliance with the 
Pisidian mountaineers, who paid not even nominal obe- 
dience to the great king, and were at all times easily 
induced to attack his more peaceful subjects. About 
the year 377 9 when it appears that Artaxerxes was me- 
ditating a fresh attempt upon Egypt, Acoris colle^ited a 
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large body of Greek mercenaries^ whom he tempted by 
uncommonly liberal pay ; and by the like attraction he 
induced Chabrias to take the command of them. Athens 
however was at this time desirous of keeping on good 
terms with Persia^ and^ on the complaint of Pharna- 
bazus, not only ordered Chabrias to quit the service of 
Acoris, but promised to send Iphicrates W act with the 
king’s generals in the reduction of Egypt. An army of 
200,000 men was raised for the next ^invasion, which 
was to be conducted by Pliarnabazus, but was so long 
delayed, that Iphicrates, who was to supjiort him, at the 
head of 20,000 Greek mercenaries, could not help re- 
marking in conversation with him on the difference 
between his words and his deeds. The reason,’' an- 
swered the satrap, is that I am master 6f my words ; 
my deeds depend upon the king,” ^ The best plans, it 
seems, were always liable to be suspended and defeated 
by the interference of the court, which, as in tlie cast* 
of Teribazus, was always open to insidious suggestions 
against its most active and faithful servants. 

The army at length began its march from Ace in 
Syria (Acre) the place of rendezvou% toward Egypt, 
accompanied by a fleet of 300 galleys of war, 200 smdler 
vessels, and innumerable transports. Acoris was no 
longer on the throne of Egypt: but his successor, Ncc- 
tanabis, had had ample time for preparation, and had 
taken every precaution to secure himself against the 
threatened inv^ioji. He had intersected the approaches 
to bis kingdom on the side of Pelu&ium with deep 
ditches, had laid tlie adjacent country Under water, and 
barred tlie passage of tlic canals. The invaders found 
the Peiusiac mouth of the river so strongly fortified, 
that they did not venture to make an attempt here. But 
Phamabazus and Iphicrates embarked with a body of 
troops and, landing at the entrance of the Mendesian 
arm with 3000 men, immediately proceeded to attack 
the fortress which guarded it. Nectanabis sent a small 
detachment of his army to its relief, and an engagement 

1 Diodorus, xv. ll. 
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took place, in which the Egyptians, overpowered by the 
superior numbers of the enemy, who were reinforced 
from their vessels, were routed and ded toward the 
fortress : so hotly pursued that the conquerors entered 
along with them, made themselves roasters of it, and 
rased it to the ground. 

But now* a difference arose between the, Persian, 
general and his Atlienian colleague. Ipbicrates, having 
heard from one of the prisoners that Memphis had 
been left unguarded, proposed immediately to sail up to 
it, and surprise it, Pharnabazus did not think it safe 
to undertake such an expedition until they were joined 
by the remainder of their forces : nor would he consent 
to let Ipbicrates make the attempt, though he engaged 
to take the city with his mercenaries alone. His zeal 
even exposed him to suspicions of sinister aims ; and 
the sharpness of his remonstrances offended Pharna. 
bazul, who had indeed reasons for caution, as the ser. 
vant of a jealous and ill-informed despot, which did 
not affect the Athenian. During this dispute the 
Egyptians had time to send a garrison to Memphis, and 
then advanced laith all their forces to the scene of 
their late defeat, where, though no general battle was 
fought, the nature of the ground gave them a great 
advantage over the enemy in a number of petty encoun- 
ters.^ At length, when the season of the inundation 
arrived, Pharnabazus, finding the country inaccessible, 
detennined to abandon the enterpri^, and led the 
armament back to Syria. Ipbicrates, fearing Conon s 
fate, took the first opportunity of escaping from the 
Persian camp, and, embarking by night, sailed away to 
Athens. Pharnabazus indeed laid the blame of tbe^ 
failure entirely upon him — not perhaps either mali- 
ciously or ignorantly, but to screen himself — and sent 
ministers to Athens to complain of him. The people 
promised to punish him as he should appear to deserve ; 

' The reading, risv rSf litrkan Diodorus, xv. 43. though 

Wesaeiing passes it over hi silence, seeios dearly lo require correction. It 
should he 
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but shortly after appointed him to the command of 
their own fleet. 

^ ' Toward the end of his long reign Artaxerxes saw 
his throne beset with greater dangers than had ever yet 
threatened the Persian monarchy. About the year 362 
the satraps of Asia Minor conspired together in a ge- 
• Tieral insurrection, and entered into alliance on the one 
hand with Sparta, on the other with Tachos, who had 
now succeeded Nectariabis in Egypt. Ariobarzanes 
satrap of Phrygia, Orontes of Mysia, Autophrodates of 
Lydia, Datames of Cappadocia, *and Mausolus prince of 
("aria, are mentioned as the leading members of this 
coalition. No other mbtive need be sought for this 
conspiracy than tbe natural desire of these powerful 
chiefs to take advantage of the weakness of the govern- 
ment, and of the king's advanced age and domestic 
troubles, in order to erect their provinces into indepen- 
dent kingdoms. In the case of Datames howevei^ we 
find another example of the common effects of a wretched 
system. He was a man of extraordinary abilities, had 
served tbe king with tbe utmost loyalty, and might have 
l)een the firmest bulwark of his throne. But the calumnies 
of some envious courtiers had excited the suspicious of 
Artaxerxes against him, and Datames saw himself 
obliged to revolt, to escape disgrace and ruin. The 
insurrection spread along the whole Asiatic coast of the 
'Mediterranean, from Ionia to Egypt. It seems indeed 
that tlie court fcardly retained its authority in any of 
tbe provinces v/est of the Euphrates. Half the revenues 
of the empire ceased to flow into the royal treasury. 
Its remaining forces were not sufficient to suppress the 
Rebellion, " 

Lut even in this emergency, there remained one hope 
for the government, and, happily for it, one wiiich 
it required no exertion of prudence or energy to realise. 
Though it did not know how to preserve the fidelity of 
its honest servants, it was able to reward the services of 
traitors. Such were found among the confederate 
sapraps. Orontes, who had been invested with the 
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supreme command, and entrusted with the treasure col- 
lected for the pay of the mercenaries on whom t1:iey 
chiefly relied, tempted by the prospect of promotion,^ 
bctrayeil his friends, their towns and troops, into the 
king’s hands. His example was folJov;ecl by llheo- 
mithres, who had been sent by the confederates to Egypt, 
and returned with a subsidy of 500 talents, and flfty* 
galleys, which he received from ''Fachos. But imme- 
diately afterwards he found means to decoy^^ several of 
the insurgent chiefs into his power, and sertt them in 
chains to Artaxerxes. These instances of treachery 
seem cither by fear or contagion to have dissolved the 
league. The rebels, one by \)ne, hastened to make 
their peace with the king, that they might not he 
deserted or betrayed by their associates. Dataraes 
however would never again tru«t luniKelf into the power 
of the prince who had so ill requited his faithful ser- 
vices': and Artahazus, who commanded the royal 
forces, was ordered to invade Capjiadoria. ' But here 
too more dependence was placed on treachery than on 
arms. Mithrobarzanes, a kinsman of Datarnes, whom 
he had entrusteef ^ith the command of his cavalry, was 
induced to go over to the enemy. Datarnes however 
contrived, by a stratagem which showed extraordinary 
presence of mind, to defeat and punish his perfidy. He 
advanced to attack the enemy, just at the moment that 
Mithrobarzanes was joining them, and persuaded his" 
troops that the movements of the cavalry l)ad been pre- 
concerted with himself. On theothei hand their simul- 
taneous approach led Artahazus to suspect a double 
treachery ; and Mithrobarzanes found himsdf repelled 
by the Persians. In liis perplexity, he turned his arms* 
against both sides, and fell with a great part of his 
troops. The remaining adventures of Datarnes*^, so far 
as tliey have been preserved, deserve to be mentioned 
here, because they illustrate the charactci of the Persian 

’ D)CHloru8, XV 91. Nepos, Oatames, (J , mentions PiMiiia as the scene 
of this (H:currence, and says iiotiiing about Artahazus. folyaniu.s, vu 21. 
7., osSigns no place to it 

a Related by Nepos, and rolvfenus, vil. 29. 
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government. After he had been deserted by his eldest 
son, and it appears by most of his forces, he still 
“ guarded the approaches of his province against the royal 
army, and so harassed and reduced it by a series of 
actions, in which the nature of the ground always gave 
a decided advantage to his little band, that Autophra- 
dates, his former associate, who now commanded against 
him, was obliged to invite him to make his peace witli^ 
the king r^/of course on his own terms, which left him 
really inde^iendcnt. The court was just . so far sensible 
of its humiliation, as to he still bent on tlie only kind of 
revenge which it was abjie to take on the rebellious sub- 
ject wliom it had reluctantly pardoned. It laid con- 
tinual snares for his life, which however he eluded with 
his won U hI forethought and address. At length another 
traitor of high rank, Mithridates, a son of his old ally 
Arioharzanes, was found willing to undertake the oflfice 
of assassin. But it was not by any ordinary means that 
lie could obtain access to J)atames, who was constantly 
on his guard. It was not enough that lie pretended to 
have revolted from the king, and to seek an alliance 
Avitli Datames for his protection, lie could only win 
Ins con ii deuce by a series of hostile inroads, which, 
with the secret sanction of the court, he made into the 
neighbouring provinces. When he had infested and 
plundered them for a long time, and had given a share 
of the spoil and several captured fortresses to Datames, 
Datames began to believe that he was sincere in his 
professions of enmity to the king, and acceded to his 
proposal of a private conference to which they were to 
come unarmed. The place was fixed by Datames him- 
self ; but Mithridates caused some weapons to be bid- 
den there Ixjforehand, and when their interview y,was 
over, pretending that he had still something to say, killed 
him with a sword which he had drawn out while his 
back was tunievl. 

This event took place, perhaps, under Ochus, the 
son of Artaxerxes, to whose character this crooked po- 
Iky was peculiarly congenial. Artaxerxes died in 358, 
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at the age of ninety-four, yet, it is said, of a broken 
heart, the father of 118 children, three of whom i^ere 
accounted legitimate, and capable of succeeding- to the 
throne. To prevent a civil war, such as had disturbed, 
the beginning of his own reign, he /Adopted the extra- 
ordinary resolution of proclaiming Darius the eldest, 
king in his own lifeline ; permitting him to wear the * 
tiara upright, hitherto an exclusive privilege of the 
reigning prince. It was customary for tha^^ successor, 
when appointed in the reign of his predecessor, to name, 
a present which he desired from the sovereign. Darius 
on this occasion made a request which deeply offended 
his father: he asked for Aspasia, a beautiful Ionian, 
who after the death of Cyrus had been transferred from 
his harem to his brother's. The king indeed did not 
express his displeasure by Words : but he first bad 
Aspasia make her choice of a master, and when she decided 
in favour of his son, did not suffer him to possess her 
long. He appointed her priestess of Anaitis, the god- 
dess worshipped at Ecbatana, whom the Greeks coia- 
pared to their Artemis, and whose ministers were de*- 
voted to perpetual celibacy. Darius irritated by his 
disappointment, lent a credulous ear to the suggestions of 
Teribazus, wliom Artaxerxes had provoked by a similar 
breach of promise, and who now persuaded the prince 
that he was in danger of being supplanted by his 
youngest brother Ochus. Thus he was instigated to 
conspire against his father's life : but was betrayed by 
one of his servants, and put to death, it was said, by the 
king's hand. 

.There now remained hut two barriers between 
Ochus and tlie succession. Ariaspes, the second legiti- 
mate prince, was generally beloved on account of the 
mildness of his character, and desired by the people as 
their future king. The favourite of Artaxerxes himself 
was another son named Arsames, whose abilities made 
him doubly formidable. Ochus indeed had a friend in 
the palace, who supported his interest, the princess 
Atossa, whom her father, either licensed by the 
K 2 
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doctrine, or careless of all restraints^ had added to the 
number of his wives. But he did not rely upon her 
influence : he determined to rid himself of his two 
rivals. Ariaspes he alarmed by false reports of the 
king’s displeasure, and threats against his life, until he 
drove him to suicide. Artaxerxes could only bewail 
his loss, and suspect the cause : hn^t he clung the more 
fondly to Ids favourite son. Ochuft now grew more 
reckless^ and employed a son of Teribazus to despatch 
Arsames. The old king saw himself bereft of his 
last hope, and surrounded by assassins : he sank under 
the shock ; and Oclius, who also assumed tlie title of 
Artaxerxes, mounted the blood-stained throne, A 
general massacre of his father’s surviving children, and 
of all who were connected wdth them, or hatl in any 
way incurred his suspicions, was the first act of his 
reign. 

Such a character would not have been ill suited to a 
station which above all ^things required energy and 
decision, if he had not provoked enmity by bis wanton 
cruelty. But Artabazus, who had defended his father's 
throne against the rebellious satraps, himself raised the 
standard of revolt against him. Two or three years 
before the death of Artaxerxes, Tachos, had fitted out 
a fleet of 200 galleys, had raised an piny of 80,000 
Egyptians, and had sent to Sparta for aid with pay 
for 10,000 mercenaries. After the general jjeace which 
followed the batik of Maiitinea, from which Sparta 
was excluded because she would not acknowledge the 
independence of Messenia, she was reduced to a state of 
discontented feebleness, unable either to give ui» her 
projects of ambition and revenge, or to move a step 
toward the execution of them. Only one prospect 
seemed open for her : the hope of relieving her poverty 
by llie subsidies of her Asiatic allies. With this view 
the overtures of the revolted satraps had been favour- 
ably^ received, and the request of Tachos was readily 
granted. Agesilaus himself, notwithstanding his ad- 
vanced age, superintended the levies, and took the 
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command of the troops, which included a thousand men 
furnished by Sparta, destined to serve in Egypt 
where he expected that the conduct of the war would 
be entirely committed to him. Tachos however had 
engaged Chabrias — who was always ready to accept a 
foreign commission — to command his fleet ; Agesilaus 
was keenly mortified by this disappointment ; and, it is 
said, was also wounded on his arrival in Egypt, by an 
indiscreet jest, with which Tachos expressed his sur- 
prise at the diminutive and deformed person of so re- 
nowned a general. ^ As on many former occasions, he 
allowed his personal feelings to affect his political mea- 
sures. Tachos, against his advice, made an expedition 
into Phoenicia, leaving his brother to govern in his 
absence. This man seized the opportunity to transfer the 
crown to his own son Nectanabis, who had accompanied 
the king his uncle into Phoenicia, and had been sent by 
him at the head of the Egyptian troops to reduce rome 
cities of Syria. With such advantages Nectanabis soon 
won over the army, and was acknowledged asking by thb 
people : his next object was to gain the Greek merce- 
naries, and their leaders : and he sent his emissaries to 
sound Chabrias and Agesilaus, Chabrias would not 
desert his employer : but Agesilaus, cloaking his preju- 
dices under a show of patriotism, declared that he, 
being not a private adventurer, hut sent out on a public 
mission, could only consult the interests of Sparta, arid 
would not decide between the rivals, until he had 
received instructions from home. The answer which 
the government made to his inquiry left him at full 
lib^ty to use his own discretion : and he then openly 
joined Nectanabis with all his mercenaries. Thus 
abandoned, Tac^los fled to Artaxerxes, wlio, hoping to 
make good use of him for the recovery of Egypt, gave 
him a gracious reception, 

r I have rombined the accounts of Dioilorus, xv.92., and Plmtarch, 
Arcs. 56. 

2 I'hcojionipua (and an Egyptian hUtorlnn, Lyceas of Naucratis) in 
Athena^us, xiv, 6. One might infer from the story, that "I’achoa spoke 
Greek, and even read (^reek authors, for he la said to have quoted the line, 
Zfvf S’ i^oSt^ro, ro d’ irixtv jubvv. 
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In the meanwhile however a new pretender arose in 
Egypt to dispute the crown with Nectanabis* He 
appears to have been the more popular candidate : for 
his forces far outnumbered those of his rival ; and he 
was not without hopes of gaining Agesilaus over to his 
side. Nectanabis himself entertained suspicions of his 
ally, whicli indeed his late conduct too well justified, 
and Plutarch intimates that it was chiefly dread of the 
shame which would have attended si second desertion, 
that prevented him from going over to the side which 
fortune now seemed to favour. He had not been able 
at flrst to prevail on Nectanabis to attack the enemy's 
undisciplined troops : he was dismayed by their superi- 
ority in numbers, and suffered himself to be shut up 
and besieged in his capital. A trench was begun 
round it, which, when completed, would have cut off 
all hope of relief, Nectanabis was now eager for a 
battle, as his last chance of stopping the cii cumvalla- 
tion, which would soon have forced him to su^ender, 
as the place was not stocked with provisions for a 
siege. But Agesilaus, notwithstanding the expostula- 
tions and reproaches of the Egyptians, and the impa- 
tience of his Greek troops, refused to lead them out, 
until the two ends of the trench were only separated 
from each other by an interval just sufficient to allow 
room to form them in battle array. He then, by 
skilful manoeuvres, drew the enemy into an engage- 
ment on this ground, where the greatest part of their 
forces were useliBs, while the rest, crowded togeth(?r, 
were exposed to the attack of his little army, which 
was covered on cither flank by the trench. The 
result was a complete victory, which secured the throne 
to Nectanabis. Agesilaus then set out homeward with 
230 talents, which he received as tlie reward of his 
services. But he was taken ill in his passage, and died 
at a desert place on the coast of Africa, called the 
Harbour of Menelaus. His body — preserved in wax, 
as honey was not to be procured — was carried to 
Sparta to receive its royal obsequies. We have already 
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had • occasion to notice, that Artabazus maintained 
himself for a considerable time, though with various 
success, against the court, chiefly by the help of 
Greek soldiers, and generals, as Chares and Pammenes, 
and that Ochus was obliged to threaten Athens, and to 
conciliate Thebes by a subsidy, to deprive the rebel of 
these resources.! With a view no doubt to strengthen' 
his interest among the Greeks, Artabazus had married 
a llhodian lady, whose brothers, Mentor and Memnon, 
for a time aided him actively in his enterprises. At 
length however his fortune deserted him, and he found 
himself obliged to fly from Asia, and took refuge with, 
Memnon at Philip s court. Mentor entered into the; 
service of Nectanabis as the commander of his Gr^k 
troops, and soon found an op|)ortunity of benefiting 
his kinsman in a way that *lie could least have ex- 
pected, Ochus in tho beginning of his reign renewed 
the attempts which had been so often made for 
the recovery of Egypt, but with even worse success : 
the generals he employed W'ere so signally defeated, 
that he himself incurred the ridicule of the Egyptians, 
and other provinces were encouraged to follow their 
example. The insolence and exactions of the Persian 
satraps and generals, who had theij head quarters at 
Sidon during the preparations for the war with Egypt, 
roused the city to an insurrection which soon spread 
throughout Pheenicia. The Sidonians not only seized 
and put to death many of the Persians who had pro- 
voked their resentment, and burnt a ^pagazine of fod- 
der which had been collected for the next campaign 
in Egypt ; but, personally to insult the king, cut down 
the trees of a park in the outskirts where his prede- 
cessors had sometimes loflged. They entered into 
alliance with Nectanabis, and began to build galleys 
and to lay in ammunition and provisions, and to 
assemble mercenary troops. Ochus was so much in- 
censed at their conduct, that lie resolved to undertake 
an expedition against them in pefson, and at the same 

> Voi. V. p. esti. aap, 

K 4f 
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time to revenge the afFrbnts he had suffered from the 
Egyptians. 

In the meanwhile the example of Phoenicia animated 
Cyprus to revolt. The island was at this time divided 
among nine petty princes, who had all acknowledged the 
sovereignty of the Persian king, and now leagued them- 
selves together to assert their independence. Ochus 
sent orders to Tdrieus, prince of Caria, to collect an 
armament, and suppress the Cyprian insurrection ; and 
Idrieus, having assembled forty galleys and 8000 mer- 
cenaries, placed them under the command of Evagoras, 
a son, it appears, of the prince whose actions we have 
alifeady related, and of Phocion, who may perhaps have 
been induced by friendship for Evagoras to engage in 
this expedition, which Otherwise must, we should sujp- 
pose, have been somewhat repugnant to his feelings and 
principles. They landed in Cyprus, and found so rich 
a booty, that adventurers from various quarters, desirous 
of a share, flocked to tlieir camp, and soon doubled the 
force of their army. The Cyprian princes were unable 
to make head against them ; and after having reduced 
the rest of the island to subiiiission, they sat down be- 
fore Salamis, which — we know not through what vicis- 
situdes — had now passed into the hands of Pnytagoras, 
a relative, it seems, of the royal hpuse.^ Yet Evagoras 
WHS not destined to recover his patrimony. He himself 
fell under the suspicions of Ochus, was first obliged to 
accept a government in Asia, by way of compensation, 
and being charged with some misconduct in it, fled to 
Cyprus, where he was arrested and put to death. Pny- 
tagoras was pardoned, and allowed to retain Salamis. 

\Yhile Ochus was assembling his forces in Babylon, 
the insurgents in Phccnicia carried on a successful war- 
fare with the satraps of the neighbouring provinces, 
Belesys of Syria, and Mazffius of Cilicia. Sidon, like 
the other Phojnician cities, was governed by a magis- 
trate, who — probably with very limited authority — bore 
the title of king. Sidon, Tyre, and Aradus, formed a 
1 renzoniusad iEUan. V. H. vii.S7. 
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league, which seems to have ruled the rest of Phoenicia; 
and their princes held regular meetings in Tripolis, a 
joint colony, as the name (Triburg) imports, of the 
three lea^liug cities.^ Tennes, who was now king of 
Sidon, had receivctl succours from Egypt, consisting of 
4000 Greek soldiers, under the command of Mentor 
the Rhodian. But though, with the aid of these aux- 
iliaries, his affairs went on prosperously, and the enemy 
was not able to gain a footing in Phoenicia, Tennes, 
alarmed at the approach of a great army led by the king 
himself, and perhaps distrusting his confederates, de- 
termined to secure for himself the advantages of the first 
act of treachery. lie dispatched a trusty messenger 
named 'I’hessalio to Ochus, with the offer of surrender- 
ing Sidon, and aiding him in the recovery of Egypt, 
where, from his knowledge of the country, his services 
would be peculiarly valuable. Ochus joyfully accepted 
these proposals, which promised the fullest gratification 
of his revenge against Sidon : though he was at first 
so indignant at the demand of the solemn pledge — the 
king's right hand — which Thessalio was instructed to 
ask for, that he was on the point of putting him to 
death. Prudence however got the better of his pride, 
and he gave the royal surety, which had always lieen 
held inviolably sacred ; as the engagement of a king 
whose people deemed truth the first of virtues. Tennes, 
before he took this step, had made himself sure of Men. 
tor’s concurrence, on which he reckoned for the execu- 
tion of his design. When Ochus appeared before Sidon, 
which in the meanwhile had been fortified with a triple 
trench, and with higher and stronger walls, and abund- 
antly provided witli all necessaries for sustaining a long 
siege, Tennes went out on pretence of attending the 
congress at Tripolis, with an escort of 500 men, pro- 
bably mercenaries devoted to his interest, and accom- 
panied by 100 of the principal citizens as his counsellors, 
leaving Mientor to guard the city.^ But when he ap- 

' Diodorus, xvi. 45. Strabo, xvi. p. ^>3. Tauphn. 

* Diodorus (xvi. 45.) says rijf This may have been either 

some quarter, or the citadel. 
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proached the Persian camp^ he caused his counsellors to 
be arrested, and delivered them up to Ochus, who im- 
mediately ordered them to be put to death. 

Tidings of this event were it seems soon carried to 
the city ; and though the Sidonians had been so reso- 
lutely bent on resistance, as to burn their sliips to pre- 
vent any citizen from seeking, safety in flight, they were 
so dismayed by the treachery of Tennes, that they de- 
scended to implore the enemy’s mercy, and sent out 500 
of their remaining chief men, "i^ith the ensigns of sup- 
pliants, to the Persian camp. When they drew near, 
Ochus asked Tennes whether he engaged to put him in 
possession of the city ; and having received that assur- 
ance commanded the ambassadors to be cut in pieces. 
He then marched up to the quarter where the Greeks 
were on guard, and Tennes required them to 0 }>en the 
gates. The citizens could not ])revent them from obey- 
ing this order, which was enforced by their own chief ; 
they could only disappoint the tyrant's ,^?venge by a 
voluntary death. By an unanimous resolution they set 
fire to their houses, and perished with their wives and 
children in the flames. Instead of a wealthy and popu- 
lous city, Ochus found little more than the ashes of 
a vast funeral pyre, containing the remains of more than 
40,000 (lead. The treasure consumed in the confla- 
gration was so great, that he sold the ruins for a large 
sum. It is some satisfaction to know that, notwith- 
standing the royal hand, probably in tlie first transports ' 
of his baffled rage, he put Tennes to death. Mentor 
was too important an auxiliary to be so treated ; Iiis 
troops were incorporated among the other mercenaries 
of the Persian army. 

For Ochus had sent envoys to all the principal Greek 
cities, to levy soldiers for the expedition to Egypt. 
Athens and Sparta had declined to spend the blood of 
their citizens in such a cause. But Thebes had sent 
1000 heavy-armed under Lacrates, and Argos^furnished 
3000 under a leader named Nicostratus, of extraordi- 
nary bodily strength and prowess, which however, if he 
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indeed wore a lion's skin, and armed himself with, a 
club, in mimicry of Hercules, must have been far greater 
than his discretion. 6000 more were contributed by 
the Greek ciries on the coast of Asia : and all joined 
the Persian army soon after the capture of Sidon. Ochus 
then began his inarch toward Egypt. In the approach 
to Pelusium he lost a great number of men in the 
marshes formed by the overflowing of the Nile^, accord- 
ing to Diodorus through ignorance of the country; 
though it seems difficult to conceive how in a road 
which the Persian armies had so often traversed of late, 
he can have been in want of guides : perhaps the diffi- 
culties and dangers of the ground ijself were subject to 
variation. On his arrival, he divided his Greek forces 
into three columns, each placed under the command of 
two generals, a Greek, and a Persian. The first of these 
divisions which was destined to act against Pelusium, 
consisted of the Boeotiaus under Lacrates, and a great 
body of barlAriaii infantry and cavalry, under Rhosaces, a 
Persian of the highest rank, a descendant of one of the 
Seven wlio conspired against the Magians. We are not 
distinctly informed as to the relation in which these two 
officers stood to each other : but the expressions used 
by Diodorus- seem to imply that the military operations 
were to lie conducted by Lacrates, subject to the control 
of his colleague. The second division contained the 
Argives^ an^ was commanded by Nicostratus, and a 
Persian named Aristazanes, who held the office of 
Eisangeleus, one of the highest dignities of the court. 
The, third was committed to Mentor and the king's chief 
favourite, the eunuch Bagoas, under whom were placed 
the Asiatic Greeks. The king himself, with the re- 
mainder of his forces, stayed behind to await the issue 
of their operations, and to watch the turn of affairs. 
On the other hand Nectanabis had made active, 

^ The Dindonis, xvi 46. xxrxvrvie'etf W /itsywAr# 

itetO' vtv ia*n to aetXi’jfAiyet. fStt^etO^ct. But Sirabo (xvi. p mi. Tauchn.) 
plareti ttem iioaror to IVJusuim, After the JSorboruc l ike and Mount 
Casius conieH vj st/ Tlv:XoCcrioy ohij, where are^ to R-^koviriu /Sajadg*, & 
JTMi 6 Toifitx^tofinyof xotkut iteti ikcnb<i>y ovrm tj/v re^an, 

% * XVI. 47. U.iv Iji^cvTie Ao6*jaT»iv, r,yiitMvec Si 'F(UoretKriy. 
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and it seems judicious, preparations for the defence 
of iiis kingdom. He had taken 20,000 Greeks and as 
many Libyans into his pay, and had 60,000 Egyptian 
troops. The whole eastern side of tlie Delta was pro- 
tected by a chain of fortresses, as well as by new canals, 
and a great number of boats had been collected to guard 
the passages of the river. 

The invaders made their attack in three directions. 
While the first division remained before Pelusium, 
Mentor and Uagoas marched Southward, along the 
eastern side of the Delta toward Bubastus ; Nicostratus 
and Aristazanes, taking Egyptian guides whose families 
were left behind as hostages, embarked their troops and 
endeavoured to find an entrance through one of the 
more western branches of the river. The success of 
this last expedition decided the event of the war. They 
landed their forces uiiperceived, and encamped within 
•\he Delta; were attacked by a body of Greek mercen- 
aries under Cliuius a Coaii, but defeated them with 
great slaughter, and killed their general. This disaster 
dismayed Nectanabis, who imagined that tliere was no 
longer ^ny obstacle to prevent tlie whole Persian army 
from penetrating into the heart of his kingdom, and in- 
stead of advancing with the main body of his army to 
repel Nicostratus, fell back upon Memphis. Diodorus 
thinks that he would not have committed this error, if 
he had taken some Greek general for his counsellor, but 
that the success with which he bad resisted the preced- 
ing invasion, when he was aided by two experienced 
Greek officers, Diophantus the Athenian, and Lamius 
tfie Spartan — names else unknown — hail elated him 
with a false confidence in his own abilities. The eflfect 
of this ste]> was to dishearten his best troops. Hitherto 
Pelusium had b^en vigorously defended. The Boeotians, 
who had thought to take it by assault on their first ar- 
rival, found themselves repulsed by a sally of the garri- 
son, and obliged to resort to a surer but tardier mode of 
proceeding. Lacrates diverted the stream which pro- 
tected it into another channel, raised a mound across itg 
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bed, and then battered the walls with his engines. But 
the Greeks to whom the defence of the place was en- 
trusted, raised new walls and wooden towers Miind the 
breaches, and continued to fight manfully, until they 
heard of the retreat of Nectanabis. They then thought 
themselves abandoned, and made overtures to Lacrates, 
who engaged that they should be allowed to return to 
Greece with all their property. But Bagoas, whom the 
king sent to take possession of the place, allowed his 
barbarian troops to plifnder them as they marched out ; 
and Lacrates was so indignant at this breach of the 
capitulation, that he ordered his troops to fall upon their 
allies, and protect their countrymep. Bagoas himself 
was obliged to fly, and complained of the conduct of 
Lacrates to the king ; but even the infiuence of the 
favorite could not lead Ochus \o overlook the necessity 
of keeping "Ian good terras with his Greek generals : he . 
reproved Bagoas, and punished the other offender:, with 
death. 

Bubastus, on its huge brick terraces^, might likewise 
have sustained a long siege, if its gates had not been 
opened by fear and treach^y. Mentor spread a report 
through his camp, that it was the king’s purpose to 
pardon all who should surrender their towms to him, 
but that those who held out should suffer the fate of 
Sidon ; and he connived at the escape of his Egyptian 
prisoners, that they might carry this intelligence to their 
homes. The consequence was, that, as in all the towns 
the garrisons vrerc part natives part Greeks, each race 
became eager to get the start of the other, and secur^ 
the royal favour for itself- Hence at Bubastus the 
Egyptians clandestinely sent an envoy with an offer of 
surrender to Bagoas : but.the Greeks having seized him, 
and ‘detected his commission, fell upon the Egyptian 
garrison, and forced it, after some Joss of killed and 
wounded, to take refuge in one quarter of the town. 
Each party then hastened to surrender. The Egyptians 
called in' Bagoas, the Greeks treated with Mentor. 

» Ritter, AfrtTca, p. 825. ‘ 
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There was however a similar rivalry between the two 
generals on the Persian side : each desired the honour 
of the conquest for himself. Mentor secretly encouraged 
the Greeks to attack Bagoas as soon as he should have 
entered the city. Accordingly, when he had marched 
in with a part of his troops, expecting no resistance, the 
Greeks suddenly shut the gates, cut his men to pieces, 
and took him prisoner. Mentor had the merit of 
procuring his release, and the glory of receiving the 
surrender of the city ; and by this device won the 
friendship of Bagoas, and the favour of Ocbus, and thus 
rose to posts w’hich had never before been conferred on 
a Greek. The other fortified towns followed the ex- 
ample of Bubastus ; and Nectanabis, despairing of Mem- 
phis in the midst of so general an abandonment of his 
cause, gave it up himself, and fletl into Ethiopia, or — 
according to an eastern legend which would*^ have made 
Alexander an Egyptian — to the court of Philip.^ Ochus, 
having thus become master of Egypt almost without a 
blow, indulged bis revenge in the wildest excesses of 
tyrannical cruelty and insolence. He delighted espe- 
cially in wounding the religious feelings of the con- 
quered people, wliile he gratified his rapacity by the 
plunder and profanation of their sepulchres and temples. 
Even the avehives of the temples Injcame a treasure to 
Bagoas, to whom the Egyptian priests afterwards paid 
large sums for the sacred records which had been 
carried a’way into Persia/- 

^ S^ncellus, p, 4S7. hI IJoiin., hcadd«: }cxi''0><.u,u/rixh 

jf'VKTt/xs vkv ie-xiv 'J'hc well known hlory m Horbclot {/iibho- 

n/iiijue 0?trn/a/f. Dakah.) was invenlrd by eorhian vanity in the saino 
spirit Darab (l)armi>j bus conquered Filikous (Philip) and deijqands his 
daughter in marruipc Darab ayant regu la lille do Pliilippo pour sa femme, 
pt 8* api>erccvant iifc;.s hi preniidre niiit do aes nocos yuc oette Pniicciise avoit 
I'haleino mauvaiac, resulutde la renvoyor ^i bon ])Cro, quoiqu’ die fut dt'jfi 
enceinte. Philippe la lit soigneu^cment gardcr juaqu’ h co qu’elle sc fQt 
dchvree do son fruit. Elio accoucha d’un filb, qui tut iiommf; Alexandre 
Icqiicl PhiIipi>o di'clara lu'i appartenlr. So an old Saxon legend traced the. 
conqueror’b origin to Allied (Thierry Jhif. <ic la Conquete^ 1. viu. t. .“J. 
p.77. Br.). The anecdote presoi vod by Athenanis (iv. e. 3d.) from the 
.Sgyptiaca of Lynivus, that Oehiis took the Egyptian king prisoner, only 
proves that this is a writer of little authority. 

« The recovery of Egypt is assigned by Diodorus to the year 01. cvii. 3. 
(B. C. 3/H) ) Mr. Clinton (E. H. ii. Ap]>eridix, c. Ih. af Pt'rsin^ 

p. 3lf>.> mentions tins date without any objection, and apparently only to 
confirm its accuracy, 1 do nof know whether it has been observed that it 
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Mentor was rewarded with a satrapy which included 
all the western coast of Asia Minor. He also obtained 
the pardon of his brother, and of Artabazps, whose 
eleven eons he advanced to high military rank. This 
promotion however was no doubt owing to the fear 
rather than to the gratitude of Ochus, who had now 
begun to entertain serious apprehensions of Philip's 
designs, and felt tlie need of an able officer in this 
station, the rather r as there were still some insurgent^ 
remaining, who did not acknowledge his authority. 
Mentor was the better qualified for such a post, as he 
was not restrained by any scruples from promoting his 
master’s interests. One example of his mode of pro- 
ceeding deserves notice from its connection with the 
fortunes of Aristotle. A Bithynian adventurer, named 
Eubulus, had founded a little 'principality on the coast 
of IVlysia, including the strong towns of Atarneus and 

IS utterly irrernncilable with the ruceivwl date of the of Isocratei 

) vkhu'li I have adopted with Mr Clinton on the ground of inter- 
luil evuionee uhieh he states in hts 'J'ables under that year. Hut in this 
work, whieli on these su{ip()*-ition» ivas written four years after the recovery 
of Kgvpt, Isoerates speaKa ot it as still independent, and as liaving defeated 
the laVt armament with which it ttad been attacked by the king ol Persia, 
80 as to be more ilian ever iiu lined to despise him 117. 118.). Wesseling, 
in ins note on DiodoiUb, xvi.48. thinks that this was the cxjicdition there 
menunticd by ins author, in which Nectanaliia was aided by Diu. 
pbantUA and Lamiiik. If so, either Diodorus w'as mistaken m his statement, 
that the tirst occa>«iun on which Ochus invaded Kgypt m person, was that 
of the comjuest . or else Isocrates has, with more th.ui Qsual neglect of 
JnstoruMl aceuiacv, misrepresented the tact which he mentions : sineehe 
most plainly exfiresses that Uie king comunanded in person, and had lieen 
most dhjjr.icefullv repulsed. £g)pt, he says, had hetm in a state of revolt, 
sBflcr’ txtiiiav 't/ii — tliat is oi the |icace of Antalcida^. cit 

TOTS >^cc.ink6vi otvrot ToirttriuLtyos irTf»ntet¥ z(;xTy/irnt .... vi// 
5’ flu TOC «5r^AA«45>r auTcuir tau l^iovs roOrev. (rvf^!ret^aL4rKtvet(ra.fjUV6f^ yeti bu~ 
yetfjAv oiTr.v oloi r' y,v xcii fl’r^ccriufl'acf ier' ftuTeur, ce.T^A^lr ixiiSle oil 

fjtevov etKkot K<ti scccrotyiketoOui xoii hoiets ovn fiotinkiCuy oiin irr^et- 

rr.yuv thxi. Ilut whatever liberties Isocrates might take with history 
as to circunistaijce'i, it is mi{>ussiblc he could have written these words, if 
four years before I 'gvpt Jiail been conquered by Oehus, and was then groan, 
mg under a most opinessive yoke. It would seem therefore that the 
recovery of Kg>pi must have taken place later than 346, thougli, as Mr. 
Clinton obsen cs troin the jiassagc he quotes in Philip’s letter, before 340 
13 (3 Hut if we may depend on the dates given by Apollodorus (in Diog. 
l..aert Anstot.) for tlie Life of Aristotle, according to which flie philo- 
sopher was driven from Atarneus through the fall oflTennias (01. oviii, 
4 H. C. .‘Jl.'i) Lgypt must have been then conquered. So that we might 
suppose Isoqrates to have written just before the expeihtion of Ochus. 
In Vol. V. p.''303. 1 tollowcd the common cinonology. If the argument 
stated in this note is valid, the words, which he conducted in person, should 
be omitted in that passage. 
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Assus^ and at his death tt^ansmitted it to his favorite 
servant Herrnias. Hermias h^d deceived a liberal edu- 
cation at Atliens, and as a disciple of Plato had become^ 
acquainted with Aristotle. When he had succeeded to 
the government of his little state, -he invited hbtfi Aris- 
totle and Xenocrates to his courty 4^here they staid until 
his misfortunes compelled them to make a precipitate 
flight. Tfie independence of Herrnias appealed to in- 
sult the majesty of the empire, an d^ento^ 'determined 
to put an end to it. Biit he did not thihk himself 
strong enough to effect his purpose with tho forces he 
had at his disposal, or preferred artifice as the easier 
course. He affected to seek the friendship of Herrnias, 
who was generous and guileless, and i)rol)ably placed 
more confidence in the Greek, than he would have done 
in a Persian satrap. He suffered himself to be drawn 
into an inteipdew witli Mentor, and w^as immediately 
arrested. Mentor used his ring to accredit letters forged 
in his name, which induced the garrisons of his for- 
tresses to open their gates to the Persian troops, and 
then sent him in chains to Ochiis, who put him to a 
cruel death. ^ The two philosophers had just time to 
make their escape with Pythias, the sister of llermias, 
whom Aristotle generously married in her poverty and 
exile; and he celebrated the virtue of his deceased 
friend in an ode which is still extant. 

Bagoas ruled in the upper provinces wdtli ^ still 
more extensive autbo»*ity than Mentor in the west, 
with whom he preserved a close alliance wdiich con- 
tributed to the power of each. Between them it seems 
that Ochus retained little more than the name ofr'king, 
though with ample means of indulging his ferocious 
temper. He became so odious that Bagoas thought 
it expedient to remove Ijim, apparently not from any 
p^sonal offence, but that he might not be anticipated 

i xetfAettrBiis knuXira. Strabo, xiii. p. 610, The expression denotes 
enfeinxion, not htrangiing, at* Stahr Aristotelian p. 76. rcnci(*r| it. Strabo 
mentions Mumnuu as the author of the stratagem. Diodmus, xvi. 53. 
Mentor. The ilifl'erenocMs of no moment, as the two brotUeis wore now 
reunited. 
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by* other hands. Jl« took him off by poison, and 
raised his youngest son Ars^ to,; the throne, but put 
to death all his brotl^ers, that the new king might be 
the^ .more dependent himself. Arses however 
showed signs of upeasiness uilder this patronage, 
which alarmed Bagoas, who caused him to be mur-^ 
dered with ^11 his children in the third year of his 
reign. The person whom he next chose to fill the 
vacant throhe wai^ a member of the royal family, 
no^ed Codomannus, a grandson of Ostanes, the brother 
of Artaxerxes II., and had acquired some reputation 
for personal courage, chiefly through an exploit which 
he had performed in one of the expeditions against 
the Cadusians, when he accepted a challenge from' 
one of their stoutest warriors, and slew him in single 
combat. This however can scarcely have been the 
quality which recommended him to Bagp^ : but it is 
said that they had previously been friends, and per- 
haps there was no other prince of the blood on whose 
gratitude he could so safely rely. Codoinannus on his 
accession, which took place about the time of Philip’s 
death, assumed the name of Darius. He soon discovered 
that Bagoas, who may have intenrled at length to 
mount the throne himself, designed that he should 
share the fate of his last two predecessors, A cup of 
poison had been prepared for him. But Having de- 
tected the plot, lie called Bagoas into his presence, and 
compelled him to drink the deadly draught. This was 
tlie king — a popular and honoured prince, who had 
freed the throne from a degradiqg subjection, and was 
thougl)J^ well qualified to defend it, — whogovernerl the 
Persian empire, when Alexander was on the point of 
invading it. 

There are two reflections w'hich are naturally sug- 
gested by this sketch of Persian history. One is tha^ 
there was no longer any internal principle of unity 
the monarchy sufficient to keep it together. For manfj; 
years it had been saved from the dissolution with whiem 
it had been constantly threatened, not by the strength 

VOL. VI. * i* “ 
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of the government, but by the want of good faith and 
mutual confidence among its most powerful subjects : 
and the single advantage it possessed, in its power of 
rewarding those who came over to its side, might easily 
be turned against itself, whenever it should be attacked 
by an enemy who offered a rallying point for all mal- 
contents, was strong enough to protect thoste who joined 
him, and had means of requiting their services. The 
empire comprehended a number of provinces which, 
though it claimed dominion over them, were inhabited 
by perfectly independent tribes, which disdained even 
the show of submission : and others governed by satraps, 
who transmitted their authority by hereditary succession, 
and held themselves as well entitled to it as the Great 
King to his throne. Those who received their govern- 
ments from the court were always ambitious to convert 
them into similar sovereignties, and were encouraged 
by the example of numberless successful insurrections : 
while obedience and loyalty were never secure fn^rn the 
fate of rebels and traitors. 

Another observation which is not less forcibly imprest 
on us by this retrospect is, that in all his military enter- 
prises the Peisian king depended much more on his 
Greek mercenaries and their leaders than on his native 
troops and generals, -Still as Greece abounded in ad- 
venturers who were always ready to enter into his pay, 
it might have been supposed that the military force of 
the empire would have been at least equal to any that 
could have been opposed to it. But we have also seen 
that none of tlie Persian kings had yet conceived the 
thought of maintaining a standing army of Greeks. They 
contented themselves With occasional levies, drawn from 
many quarters, and varying in numbers according to the 
temporary exigency. was owing to a like cause that 
In Greece itself no attempt had hitherto been made to 
adopt the arms and tactics which constituted the strength 
of the Macedonian army. It is true that even a Greek 
force similarly organised, in Persian pay, would have 
been much less serviceable, as well as,trustwortl;y, from 
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the Utter want of national spirit^ and the unavoidable 
tendency of such a soldiery to consult their own safety 
in preference to their employer’s interests. But hence 
resulted a twofold advantage to the king of Macedonia. 
He commanded an atmy^ the main body of which was 
drawn from his own people — a hardy and warlike 
race ; and one which had been receiving continual im> 
provement in its structure and mode of armour, was^n 
a state of the highest discipline, and physically superior 
to every Greek army of equal numbers that could have 
been brought against it. It will be convenient here to 
notice the leading features in the composition of the 
Macedonian army, such as it was when Alexander set 
out on his expedition to Asia. 

The main body, the phalanx — or quadruple pha- 
lanx as it was sometimes called^ to mark that it was 
formed of four divisions, each bearing the same name — 
presented a mass of 18,000 men, which was distributed 
at least by Alexander into six brigades of 3000 * acb, 
formidable in its aspect, and on ground suited to its 
operations, irresistible in its attacks. The phalangite 
soldier wore the usual defensive armour of the Greek 
heavy infantry, helmet, breast-plate, and greaves : and 
almost the wliole front of his person covered with 
the long shield called the aspis. His weapons were a 
sword, long enough to enable a man in the second rank 
to reach an enemy who had come to close quarters with 
the comrade who stood before him and tlie celebrated 
spear, known by the Macedonian name four 

and twenty feet long. The sarissa, whtm couched, pro- 
jected eighteen feet in front of the soldier: and the 
space between the ranks was such that those of tlie 
second rank were fifteen, those of the third tw^elve, 
those of the fourth nine, those of the fifth six, and 
those of the sixth three feet in advance of the first line- 
So that the man at the head of the file was guarded on 
each side by the points of six spears.^ The ordinary 


1 Arrian, Tactica, 15. 
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depth of the phalanx was of sixteen ranks. The men 
who stood too far behind to use their sarissas^ and who 
therefore kept them raised until they advanced to fill 
a vacant place^ still added to the pressure of the ^ass. 
As the efficacy of the phalanx depended on its compact, 
ness, and this again on the uniformity of its movements, 
the greatest eare was taken to select the best soldiers 
f6r the foremost and hindmost ranks I — the frames, as 
it were, of the engine. The bulk and core of the 
phalanx consisted of Macedonians ; but it was composed 
in part of foreign troops. These were no tloubt 
Greeks. But the northern barbarians, Illyrians, Pcdo- 
nians, Agriarians, and Thracians, who were skilled in 
the use of missiles, furnished bowmen, dartsmen, and 
slingers : probably, according to the proportion which 
the masters of tactics deemed the most eligible, about 
half the number of the phalanx. To these was added 
another class of infantry, peculiar in some respects to 
the Macedonian army, though the invention belonged to 
Iphicrates, They were called Hypaspists, because, 
like the phalangites, they carried the long shield : but 
their spears were shorter, tlieir swords longer, their 
armour lighter. They were thus prepared for more 
rapid movements, and did not so much depend on the 
nature of the ground. They formed a corps of about 
6000 men. The cavalry was similarly distinguished 
into three classes by its arms, accoutrements, and mode 
of warfare. Its main strength consisted in 1500 Ma- 
cedonian and as many Thessalian heavy horse. Both 
the rider and his horse were cased in armour, and his 
weapons seem to have corresponded to those of the 
heavy infantry. The light cavalry, chiefly used for 
skirmishing and pursuit, and in part armed with the 
sarissa, was drawn from the Thracians and Psonians, 
and was about a third of the number of the heavy 
horse. A smaller body of Greek cavalry probably stood 


' hjux/vytl and Arrian, Tact. 18 . SO. 
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in nearly the same relation to the other two divisions^ 
as the Hypaspists to the heavy and light infantry. * 

To the Hypaspists belonged the royal foot body- 
guard, the Agema, or royal escort, ahd the Argyraspides, 
so called from the sHver ornaments with which their 
long shields were enriched. But the precise relation 
in which these bodies stood to each other, does not 
appear very distinctly from the descriptions of tlie 
ancients. The royal horse-guard was composed of eight 
Macedonian squadrons^, filled with the sons of the bert 
families. The numbers of each are not ascertained, 
hut tliey seem in all not much to have exceeded or 
fallen short of a thousand,^ 

The whole force with which Alexander crossed over 
into Asia amounted to little more than 30,000 foot and 
5000 horse. Of the infantry only 12,000 were Mace- 
donians : 7000 are described as allied troops, 5000 as 
mercenaries, collected perhaps by the subsidies of those 
states which did not furnish contingents of men, jhxpe- 
rience however had proved that such an army might: 
safely defy any force which a king of Persia had ever 
yet brought into the field ; and in this respect Alexan- 
der might feel a reasonable confidence of success. Nos^ 
did the low state of his treasury at all affect his pros- 
pects : it was a deficiency which might be abundantly 
supplied by the first fortunate campaign. There were 
however some grouhds for apprehension, which might 
have induced a more cautious prince to hesitate. His 
marine w as so inferior to that of Persia, that he had cause 
to fear lest his communication with his own kingdom 
might be cut off, and l^st his hostile neighbours might 
be excited and enabled by Persian suqcQurs to invade 
it in his absence. But he justly thought, that if such 

* Here we should have mentioned according to Pollux, 

X ^ ISS., and Curtius, v.. 13. 8. (where see ^hmieder’s note), were a 
species of dragoons: a jiennanent body uivented by Alexander, who fought 
either oO foot or on horseback, as occasion rcquiretl : if Arrian*s silence on 
occasions where the name must have occurred if the thing had existed, 
(i. d 8. P 111 21. 120 <1x1 ^x’t render it almost certain, us Droysen observes, 
p. 100., that this was no more than a temporary expedient. 

3 "IXcu. * Saint Clroix, Examet^ p. 433, foU. 

L 3 
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dangers were allowed to suspend the execution of his 
plans, they would never he realised and he wisely 
determined to commit himself at once to the resources 
of his own genius and energy. He would not listen to 
the advice of his elder counsellors, who wished him, 
before he quitted his dominions, to marry, and leave an 
heir to his throne. He felt no misgivings to prompt 
him to such a delay. As the time of his depar|ure 
drew near, the great objects of his ambition engrossed 
his mind, as with a real presence. Though he had only 
seventy talents left in his coffers, he distributed almost 
all the remaining property of his crown — lands, houses, 
and customs — among his friends: and when he was 
asked by Perdiccas, what he reserved for himself, an- 
swered, MY HOPES. 
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CHAP. XLIX. 

Alexander's expedition in asia, to the battle 

OF ISSDS. 

EarLy in the spring of 334, Alexander set out on his 
march to the Ilellespont, leaving Antipater, with an 
army of 12,000 infantry and 1,300 horse, regent in 
Macedonia, and to keep a watchful eye on the affairs of 
Gieece. Parmenio, who after Pliilip’s death had re- 
turned from Asia, commanded the phalanx under the 
king : ids son Philotas, the Macedonian cavalry, and 
another son, Nicanor, the hypaspists. The Thessalian 
Imrse were }daced under the command of Calas, son of 
Harpalus; the Greek under Eriguius ; the Thrs^cian 
and PtEonian light cavalry under Cassander. son of An- 
tipater. In twenty days the army reached Sestus, where 
a fleet of lf)0 saik, including twenty Athenian galleys, 
and a great number of transports, had been provided for 
its embarkation. Parmenio was ordered to superintend 
the passage of the main body of the infantry, and of 
the cavalry, to Abydos, while Alexander himself pro- 
ceeded to El ECUS, to ^sacrifice in the sanctuary of PA)- 
tesilaus, and to pray for a happier landing than had 
been vouchsafed to that hero on the shore of Asia. 
Here he also erected an altar to commemorate his de- 
parture from Europe, and then embarking, and steering 
his own galley, made for the harbour on the opposite 
coast, which tradition had fixed upon as the landing- 
place of the Achaeans iti the Trojan war. In the middle 
of the Hellespont he sacrificed a bull, and made libations 
from a golden goblet Itp Poseidon and the Nereids. As 
his galley approached tlie land, he hurled his spear into 
the ground, and leapt ashore the foremost in his armour, 
as if to take solemn possession of Asia. Another altc^ 

L 4 
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dedicated to the propitious godS;, marked the place of 
his landing. 

He then proceeded a few miles toward the south- 
. east to visit the village, which its inhabitants, perhaps 
with real, but certainly interested credulity, gave out to 
be the site of tlie ancient city of Priam, where there was 
a temple of Athene, and where the altar, was shown at 
which Priam was said to have been slain by Neoptolmus. 
Alexander would probably have been little inclin^: for 
antiquarian researches, ifieny doubt had been sugj^sted 
to him about the locality which has been the subject of 
so much controversy. But he felt an interest in the 
scene, such as no one who ever visited it before or after 
him, could have experienced. To suppose that the 
marks of enthusiasm which lie displayed were merely, or 
chiefly, the results of a ptditic calculation, designed to 
rouse the spirit of his followers, and to win the favour 
of the Greeks, by connecting his expedition with that 
which was celebrated in their earliest heroic song 
seems an opinion which places his character in a false 
light, and brings him down too near to the level of an 
age, in which poetry is entirely excluded fiom the sphere 
of war and politics. He undoubtedly trod the plain of 
Troy with the feeling that it harl been the scene of the 
exploits of his ancestors, which he was about to emulate. 
He sacrificed to Athene, dedicated his own panoply in 
her temple, and in its place took down some of the 
arms which hung there, as the Ilians pretended, from 
ulie time of the ln:roes, and ever afterwards bad them 
hort^e before him by some of his guard into his battle 

« 

< As Schlo^-fcr intimates, 1 lii. p. 99.. (hough somewhat ambiguously, 
recognising indeed Alexander’s jH}cltcal nature, but saying, Uiat he 
made a btilliant use of it One objection to this \ lew is, that he was not 
atcornpanicd by bis army ; di> eMthiisiafcm therefore could not Ik? roused 
by the spectacic Still ain I adopt Flathc’s Hupposition, i p 2s3 , that 
his mam object was to obtain an annoiuiccmeht of victoiy Irom the gods, 
and that the priests of the temple at lliuin This is really 

not only laying undue weight on the stoi^ ni Diodoruh, xvii. 17.» about 
the fallen statue of Ariubarzanes, but misinterpreting it. For it was not 
the priests, but Alexander’s own soothsayer, Artstander (aee Wessehng’s 
note), who made the prediction. 
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fieMs. He also endeavoured by propitiatory rites to 
avert the wrath which, as a descendant of Neoptolemus, 
he might dread from the shade of Priam. But he had 
not gone to indulge a frivolous curiosity : .and^ when 
one of the villagers offered to show him the lyre of 
Paris, he refused to look at it. He would gladly 
have gazed on the relic, if it had been that to which 
Achilles sang the deeds of the brave.” To this his 
grea^rogenitor, he paid the most affectionate honours^ 
Descending to Sigeum, he anointed and crowned the 
column which marked the barrow supposed to contain 
the remains of Achilles. His most intimate friend and 
inseparable^ companion, Hephcstion, adorned the mo- 
nument of Patroclus in like manner. On one account 
only, lie was heard to say, he envied Achilles, that his 
achievements had been celebrate^ by Homer. 

The historian to whom we are indebted for the most 
ample and authentic information we possess concerning 
Alexander, Arrian of hficomedia, takes this occasion to 
remark, that in this respect the Macedonian hero had 
indeed been singularly unfortunate ; since even the Ex- 
pedition of tlie younger Cyrus, and the Return of the 
Ten I’housan^l, had been rendered by Xenophon’s pen 
more renowned than the incomparably greater actions 
which he himself was about to record. The remark 
itself strikes us as somewhat strange, when we reflect 
on the immense mass of historical writings, which in 
Arrian’s time were still extant, relating to Alexander’s 
reign, anti that among the contemporary authors who 
treated this subject, two were eminently qualified, by their 
station and^p[)portunities, to do it justice. Two of his 
generals, Aristobulus, and Ptolemy, who held one of the 
highest ]»osts in the army, and afterAvards became king 
of Egypt, undertook the office of relating his conquests ; 
and they both wrote; after his death, when they w'ere 
no longer subject to tne strongest of the motives that 
might beftre have induced them to swerve from the 
truth. Nor was it without reason that Arrian himself 
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observed, that Ptolemy’s royal dignity was an additional 
guarantee of his veracity : not indeed perhaps because 
of the keener sense of honour which it insinred, but as 
more completely establishing his independence, and 
raising him above petty temptations to falsehood. It is 
possible that the literary attainments of these writers 
were very inferior to their means of knowledge : but if 
Alexander’s achievements are now less known than they 
deserve, it is not certainly because he wanted a%ard 
like Horner, but because they were related by many of 
his historians in a strain of rhetorical exaggeration. 
Hence, according to Arrian, no story had been ofbmcr 
told, or with more contradictory atatemepts. Even 
Aristobulus and Ptolemy frequently differed from each 
other. We however must account it a misfortune 
that their works have not come down ^to us ; though 
the loss may have been owing to the superior merit *of 
Arrian’s narrative, which was probably found a rnoie 
pleasing composition and is jjossibly more valuable 
than either of them would have been by itself. Eor 
Arrian, a soldier, statesman, and philosopher, who go- 
verned the province of Cappadocia in the reign of 
Hadrian, while he emulated Xenophon’s style, also 
exercised a critical judgment on the discrepancies of his 
predecessors. Still a moderfi reader may be excused 
for regretting that he has not the means of deciding for 
himself. 

From the plain of Troy Alexander turned northward 
to rejoin the main body of his army, which he found 
at Arisbe, not far from Abydos. He tiien bent his 
march along the coast of the Propontis, |;eceiving in 
his way the submission of Priapus which opened its 
gates to a detachment of his forces. Amyntas, son of 
Arrahreus, was sent forward with some squadrons of 

1 Yet it murt be owned that his is sometinaes rather too 

meoOTe, and that, without the details which Curtius, thruu^ Ins superior 
liveliness of imagination, was happily led to preserve, Arrian’s nairative 
would often afford but a faint and roluurlcsii ouihnp. 

2 'rhrre can be no doubt that ll^/xwor — not — should be sub* 

etitutcd for m Arrian's text 
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li^^ht horse to scoon^the country, and collect intelligence 
of th# enemy’s movements. The two satraps whose 
provinces lay on the western coasts Spithridates of 
Lydia and Ionia, and Arsitcs of Phrygia on the Helles- 
pont, with several other Persian generals, and Memnon 
the Rhodian, who had succeetled to Mentor's authority 
after his death, which happened about tlie time of 
Aleii^nder’s accession, had assembled 20,000 Greek 
mercenaries, and about an equal number of native 
cavalry, and were encamped near the town of Zelea on 
the right bank of the Granicus, a small stream which 
flows from mount Ida into the Propontis to the west of 
Cyzicus. Here, wlien the news arrived that Alexander 
had crossed the Hellespont, they held a council of war, 
Memnon advised that they should avoid a battle : for 
which, with such inferiority in the numbers of their 
inlTantry, they were not prepared : and retreating should 
lay waste the country, and even destroy the towns in 
their line of march. The want of provisions would 
prevent Alexander from pursuing them, and from re- 
maining where he was. It seems doubtful whether 
this plan, if it bad been adopted, would have had any 
effect beyond that of delaying an engagement. It could 
scarcely have been executed on such a scale as to hin- 
der Alexander from penetrating by another route into 
the interior. But the Persians, who were jealous of 
Memiion's influence, and suspected that he wished to 
protract the war on which it so much depended, treated 
his proposal as degrading to their master’s dignity, 
Arsites declared that he would not allow a single house 
in his province to be burnt: and his sentiments were 
unanimously applauded by his countrymen. It was 
determined therefore to await the enemy’s approach on 
the Granicus, where, with a greatly superior » cavalry, 
they would have the advantage of a strong position. 

Alexander had advanced near to the river, when 
his scouts brought word that the Persian army was 
drawn up on the other side ; and ho immediately began 
to form his own in order of battle. Parmeiiio advised 
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him to encamp on the left bsyak. The enemy would not 
venture to remain where they were, from fear of lurprise 
in the night ; and thus he would be able to effect his 
passage, without danger or molestatiott, the next morn- 
ing. If he should attempt it then, a repulse might 
ensue from the difficulties of the ground, ominous for 
his enterprise and disheartening to his troops. Alex- 
and^ admitted the foice of these arguments, considered 
from Parmenio’s point of view. But for him what 
seemed to the old general an objection, was the strongest 
motive for an immediate attack. To be stopped by 
an appearance of difficulty and danger at the outset 
of his enterprise was the worst of all omens : and it 
was to no purpose that he had crossed tbe mighty 
Hellespont, if he was now to be detained by a paltry 
brook. ^ 

Yet the obstacles were not trifling. The stream was 
in many places evidently too deep to be foi-ded ; and 
the opposite bank was high and steep. The Persi|tns 
had posted their cavalry — the arm on which they chiefly 
relied — on its edge, the Greek mercenaries at some dis- 
tance in the rear. Alexander had drawn up his phalanx 
in six divisions in the centre flanked on the right by 
the Macedonian and Pieonian cavalry, and by the greater 
part of the light infantry, ori the left by the Thessalian, 
Greek, and Thracian horse. He committed the com- 
mand of the left wing to Parmenio, and put himself at 
the head of the right. He was soon recognised by the 
enemy from the brilliance of his armour, and the re- 
spectful attention of the officers who surrounded him ; 
and as they concluded that the brunt of the attack 
would be on the side where he stood, they strengthened 
their left wing with some additional squadrons of their 

I It KoGiDfl clear that the names of Craterus and Philippus hare been re* 

r iated. through some mistake, in Arrian's enumeration of the 
1 4., and that the brigades of the phalanx, were here, as at Issusand 

Arbcia, six in number, and each o( 3000 men. Mr. Williams has been led 
by this accidental error to describe the Macedonian phalanx generally as 
** composed of eight brigades, containing 2000 men each.** Yet at Issus, he 
can find only fire brigades, tliough there six are distinctly enumerated, 
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best troops. There- was a short pause of silent expect- 
ation while t)^e two armies^ which were to^begin the 
conflict for the dominion of Asia, stood face to face, 
separated by a narrow stream. It was broken by^ Alex- 
ander, who, having mounted his horse and addressed a 
few words of exhortation to his nearest followers, or- 
dered Arayntas, son of Arrabseus, with his light cavalry, 
and Socrates, with a squadron of the horseguards, sup.^ 
ported by a division of the hypaspists under Ptolemy, 
son of Philip to advance into the water : he himself 
followed at the head of the phalanx, to the soupd of the 
trumpets and amidst the war cries of his men, moving 
in a slanting direction up the bed of the river to pre- 
vent the Persians from taking him in flank on his 
landing. 

Amyntas and Socrates, when they reached "'the op- 
posite bank, were received with a galling shower of 
darts an4 a vigorous charge, against which they had to 
contend with very inferior numbers, and under ^the 
disadvantage of ground which was at once lower and 
loss firm. They were, it seems, barely able to main- 
tain their footing, until Alexander came up to their 
relief. He immediately charged into the thickest of the 
fray, where the principal Persiln leaders were engaged. 
His life was at one moment in imminent danger. He 
had advanced to meet Mithridates, nobleman allied to 
Darius, who was coming up in front of his squadron, 
and had brought him to the ground with the shock of 

> I’fus apponrs to have been the «tate of the ease, though there js an 
ob&ouniy in Ampin's expression, L 14., Ittxfurwt tk*i¥ 

atyoyret,, whu'h might lead one to suspect that some words ^ad 
drojit mit ol tne text. _ ^ ^ 

2 Arrian adds, Ji to Jtujuut. 1 do not understand in what sense 

the 8tre«*nn could said TocfeXxuo ; and rather wonder that no critic has 
suggested the obvious correction «r«et7;gi, or rtoftiju, as tlie stream (which 
had itaXX^ i. 13.), prrfnitted. So. i. 21. it Is said of the towers, 

retfuxov axfo^oXiZtf^ou. Mco|ihytU8 Ducas, who published an edition of 
Arrian’s works, with a translation of the Anabuis, and notes, and some 
tactical illustrations in ino^lern Creek (*£ii Bnvyti rvf ’Aaos^/sv, 1809), 
translates irgog tkp roV StCjiutrofijina in the note, he seems to wish to 
expre’^s the same meaning Ity ig otir^ ir{ 0 '(^M(s/i]^which would Indeed be a 
correct paraphrase of ^ wocfiiyi ri ^lu^. — Ilmfuxt, as coming still nearer 
to the present teadiiigl woulopcrhaps be preferable if W were away, 
u U. S3, sew wofuitot* 
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his spear. At this instant he received a bloMP from 
Rboesaces on bis belfhet, which^ broke off a part of the 
crest and nearly pierced, it. Him top Alexander un- 
horsed with a javelin wound in his blheast. But while 
he was biisied with this enen^^ Spithridates coming 
behind had raised his scymitar over his head, for a 
stroke which would probably iiave descended with deadly 
effect on his shattered lielmet, had not Cleitus, the 
brother of Alexander's nurse Lanice, intercepted it 
by a cut of his sabre, which severed the Persian’s 
right arm from his body.' While the cavalry was thus 
engaged, one division after another df the phalanx 
effected a landing ; the light troops with which the 
Macedonian horse was interspersed, annoyed the enemy 
greatly with their missiles : and it was found that the 
strong Jiavelin 2 ^ with which the Macedonian troopers 
could thrust at the faces of their antagonists, was a 
much more efficacious weapon than the slight dart 
with which the Persians were armetl. Their centre 
gave way to Alexander's impetuous attack, w’hich was 
sustained by still increasing numljers ; and the disorder 
soon spread to the extremities of" tlie line, till all were 
put to flight. Alexander however did not suffer his 
troops to pursue the Persian cavalry to a great distance, 
but returned to attack the mercenaries, who had kept 
their ground rather through amazement at the sudden 
issue of the first combat, than with any deliberate pur- 
pose. While he moved against them with the phalanx, 
he ordered the cavalry to attack their flanks and rear. 
Thus surrounded, they were almost all cut to pieces : 
very few escaped among the wounded, and only 2000 
were taken prisoners. The loss of the Persians amounted 
only to about a thousand: but it included a great 
number of their chief officers. Alexander lost only 
some five and twenty of his horseguards — who fell at 

» Flaihc’s sconticlsm afxiut this incident seems a little strained He 
cites Diodoruts, Ptutarcl), and Justin, os if it was not mentionetiby Arrian. 

^ Gronovius obsi^rveF, that thpir strength consisted, not 

in the material, liut the turm. Yet the cornel has been always noted as a 
▼cry hard wood ^ and otherwise, Aman would not have mentioned it. 
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the first landing, aiid whom he hdnotired with br^en 
statues, which were still standing itt ArftAn%,thne at 
Dium, the workrjjianship of the^ing's fairburitj^^Cillptor 
Lysip^ms — sixfy of his other ci^alsry, and the 

foot. All these he ii^erred the' ne)^ day 'with 'ihartial 
pomp, and granted an exeibjplion from cverjf kind' i^f 
tax and charge to their }>arents and children, He,yisi{ed 
the wounded in person, and while he iriapected their 
wounds, made inquiries which gave them a welcome op- 
portunity of relating their exploits. Nor did he withhold 
the rites of l^rial from the enemy's dead. But he 
sent the Greek prisoners in chains to Macedonia, to be 
kept to forced labour, as guilty of bearing arms against 
their country, in contempt of the decree of the national 
coi)|:ress- To identify his cause in another manner with 
that of Greece, he sent 300 suits of Persian armour to 
Athens, to Ik* dedicated to the tutelary goddess in the 
Acropolis, with an inscription expressing that they had 
been taken from the b^^barians of Asia by Alexander the 
son of Philip, and the Greeks, all but the Lacedemo- 
nians ; a stigma, as h| could hot but account it : which 
however Sparta might as justly reckon a|nong her titles 
of honour. In the joy of his. first victory, he likewise 
remembered Ilium : enriched its little temple with 
offerings, and ordered the village to be transformed into 
a city, which he honoured with extraordinary privi- 
leges and immunities. 

Arsiteshad fled after the battle into Phrygia ; but there, 
it was said, overpow'cred by grief and shame by the dis- 
aste^i which he attributed to his owm counsels, laid vio- 
lent hands on himself. Alexander bestowed his satrapy 
on Calas ; encoura^d the barbarians, who had fled to 
th^ mountains, to return to their homes ; and ordered 
the tribute to remain on its aRcient footing, Parmenio 
was detached to take possession of the satrap's residence 
Dascylium. The king himself, bending his maVch 
southward, advanced tow'ard Sardis. The news of his 
victory produced such an effect in the capital of Lydia, 
that when he had come within eight or nine miles of it, 
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'Mil|iriO^;«tb0 coihins^ei* of the garrison^ accompanied 
1^ the prineij^a^ in^Si^ts, met him^jrUb a peaceable 
of the^ty^ tl^clUfjeli aod & tv^asore. He 
V^|ttett M1tlir||ie$ OR^kn hontitoil^e ^opting near 4n8 
pWfeon/aiifl iomhtitte^ tfee ^comiiianil of the citadel to 
Pau(^a«i^, ,ajj offfeer of this ^ard. He appointed 
Nfcias^to superinteneb the collection of the revenue, and 
Asander, soOf*of Philotas, to the satrapy of Spithridates, 
TO conciliate the Lydians, he restored their ancient 
laws ; tllat is, most probably, abolished all the restraints 
which the policy of the Persian government had im- 
posed on them, when it crushed their rebellion after the 
first conquest • : while, perhaps to make them more 
familiar with Greek usages, he ordered a temple to be 
built on the citadel to Olympian Zeus. A body of 
cavalry and light troops were placed at the disposal of 
Asander, and the Argive contingent was left as a j^r- 
rison in the citadel. Four days after, Alexander ar- 
ri\ed at Ephesus. There too, as, soon as the tidings of 
the battle arrived, a body of mercenaries who hail been 
stationed there by Memnon, took ship with Amyntas, 
son of Antiochus, a Macedonian finigrant, who had fled 
his country to avoid the effects of the king’s displea- 
sure, or because he was conscious of a share in some of 
the plots formed against him, Ephesus was divided 
between an oligarchical und a deinocratical faction, 
which seem nearly to have balanced each oiher. The 
oligarchy had lieen sustained by the power of Per- 
sia : their adversaries therefore looked forward with 
hope to the impending invasion, and had probkljJ|y re- 
ceived promises of support from Philip. Viol<jnt tu- 
mults hid taken place, in which tlUe oligarchs, aided by 
Memuon’a troops, had* prevailed, forced many of ^eir 
opponents to leave the city, threw down a statue of 
Philip which stood in the temple, committed other acts 
of sacrilege there, and broke open the tomb of Hero- 
pythes, a great popular leader, who had been buried 
in the market place. A complete reaction ensued on 
* See voi iL p. 167. 
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Alex^udjerf arriVai: dem6cr^^Si« 
the ^exiles i^ekirii^ to thi^ 
pany bee&mte^ei^r fbt On ,tMj ' 

oppreiSsots, ‘0m W thl^^o1igat;^(f4>Jj^^j^»>j!^ 

3on and nep|ipwtf^ ym dri|^^d\4>i%of the 
and stoited to death/ 4|exjSder then intiliirfl'ctt 
vent further hloodsbetl^ and forbaft any pjjpceedfnga^ 
he instituted for^the punishment of political oifeiiM«^ 
The city was permitted to expend the tribute |^hich it 
had before paid to the Persian government on its new 
temple, whiOhy^was not yet finished. At a later period 
he offered to defray the whole expense of the building, 
on condition that his own name should be inscribed on 
it as its founder : an offer which the Ephesians were 
too proud of this great ornament of their city to accept, 
and declined with ingenious flalteryj Before his de- 
parture, he celebrated a great sacrifice to the goddess, with 
a solemn procession of his whole army in battle an ay. 
By like measures, ospebially by the estaiilishmcnt of de- 
mocracy, and remission of tiihute, he endeavoured to gain 
the goodwill of all the other Greek cities on the coast, 
which was of great iinjiortance to him at this juncture, 
while the navel power of Persia was still formidable. 

In the meat'll while he had received offers of submis- 
sion from Magnesia and Tralles, in the vale of the 
Meander, and had sent Pannenio forward to take 
possession of them. He had also at first reason to hope 
that Miletus would be as quietly surrendered to him ; 
for Hege^stratus, who commanded the garrison, had 
made Jim like offers by letter. But the approach of a 
Persian Armament, whjch was on its way from Phoeni- 
cia, encouraged Hegesistratus to ^^hangc liis intention, 
and ♦iefend his post. Nicanor however, Alexander's 
admiral, got tJie start of the barbarians, aud^ arrived 
with hiyp fleet of l60 galleys at Lade, befui«e they ap- 
peared : and Alexander forthwidi secured the island, 
which commanded the entrance of the port of Miletus, 

> It did not bonome onu god to dedicate oflterlngB to others. Strabo, xW. 
1>. G4l 
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with a detachmeiit of 4000 men. The Persians, iind- 
Ing t^fmselves shat out, came to iMbor at Mycale. 
Their fleet amounted to 400 saiL Yet^aiotwithstanding 
this great inequality,,, Paiihemo a^vis^ the king to 
, hazard a sea-figbt , A he thought, would be 

attended With the greatest advantages, while defeat 
Would not make tSe state of his naval affairs much 
worse : since, as it was, the enemy were masters of the 
sea. Ail omen too, which he had observed, confirmed 
hil^ in his opinion. Alexander pointed out to him, 
that it might be otherwise interpreted^ and that lus 
arguments were not sounder than his rules of divination. 
The Macedonian fleet was inferior, not only in number, Jr. 
but in nautical skill and training to the Phoenician and 
Cyprian galleys. It would be mere foolhardiness 
seek a battle under such disadvantages ; and a defeat,ri^;' 
far from leaving him in nearly tlie same condition as he 
now stood in, might involve consequences no Jess im- 
portant and disastrous than a general insurrection in 
Greece. The eagle which had been seen to perch on 
the bea^i behind the royal galley, signified that he was 
destined to overcome the Persian navy by his operations 
on land. ^ 

Miletus was divided into two distii^^, cities by an 
inner wall, which appears to have been much stronger 
than the outer one : if indeed what was called the 
outer city was not a mere open suburb. Alexander 
had taken it bv assault on his first arrival, and then 
prepared to besiege the other. The townsmen came to 
a compromise with the gatrison, and by mutual <tonsent 
they deputed one of the most eminent citizefis to the 
king, with an offer |pf neutrality, which he rejected, 
bidding them prepare to sustain an immediate flfcfeack. 
His enginery soon made a breach in the wall, which his 
troops mounted before the eyes of the Persians, Wtio 
were unable to relieve their friends : for, to cut off all 
chance of succour, Nicanor had moved up to the mouth 
of the inner harbour, and laid some g|Ueys across it 
side by side, so as eftcctually to bar entrance or escape. 
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The citizens and the garrison^ ^^hen the Isesiegers began 
to pour in through the breac^^ fled toward ^e sea ; 
some put off in boats, but found the harbor's mouth 
closed before they reached it : abouf 500 of the mer- 
cenaries swam to a rocky* Islet within the harbour^ and 
prepared to defend themselves there, until Alexander, 
admiring their courage, permitted them to pui^hase 
their lives by entering into his service. The Person 
fleet continued for some time moored at Mycale, in J:he 
hope of drawing the enemy into an action : but & it 
was forced to. fetch its water from the mouth of the 
Maiander, Alexander ordered Philotas to proceed to the 
place, with a body of infantry and cavalry, and to hin- 
der the crews from landing. The fle^t was consequently 
obliged to go over to Samos for provisions. It returned 
indeed shortly after, and attempted to surprise the 
Macedonians in the l^rbour : but having been foiled in 
this attempt, withdraw from the coast of Miletus. 

Alexander now perceived that his fleet would be of 
little service to him, while the state of his finances was 
such, that he could ill bear the cost of it. On*^the other 
hand, he hoped to shut out the Persians from all the 
ports of ^sia. and thus to disable them from continuing 
their naval operations. He therefore resolved to dis- 
miss his fleet, retaining only a small squadron, which 
ilteluded the Athenian galleys, for the transport of his 
besieging machines, and to confine his attention to the 
prosecution of the war on the southern coast. His 
first object was the reduction of Halicarnassus, where 
the ^eray had now collected almost all the strength 
which he had remaining in this quarter. Mem non, 
who after the battle of the Granjeus sent his wife and 
children as pledges of his fidelity to Darius, and had 
^en invested by him with supi:eme authority in the 
west of Asia, apd. with the command of all his naval 
forces, had been long making preparations for the de- 
fence of the place, where he himself, with die Persian 
Orontobatee, who had married the daughter of Pixo- 
darus, and had succeeded him as satrap of Caria, and 
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a HumerouB garrison of Greeks and barbarians, awaited 
the invader's approach. They were animated by die 
presence of two Athenians, Ephialtes and Thrasybulus, 
who had come to offer their ^rvices against the com- 
mon enemy. The fleet too, lying at tlie mouth of the 
harbour, was capable of rendering good service during 
a siege. The city, built on heights i^iich rise abruptly 
in the form of a theatre from the sea, was naturally 
strong, and had been elaborately fortified, both with 
walls and a ditch foity-flve feet in width, and about 
half as many in depth, and contained two citadels, one 
on the heights at its back, the other, celebrated for" the 
enervating spring of Salmacis, which rose there, at 
die northern ext^nuty of the great harbour ^ 
smaller harbour was sheltered by an island called Ar- 
connesus^, which was also a ])lace of great strength. 
Alexander, on his march from JSj^etiis, made himself 
master of all the towns that lay fttween that city and 
Halicarnassus ; and on his entrance into Caria, he was 
met by Ada, the widow of Idrieus, who surrendered 
her fortress of Alinda to him, begged leave to adopt 
him as her son, and placed herself uiider his ^tection. 
He then advanced toward Halicarnassus, jjmd eticamped 
at about half a mUe from the walls. ^ the day of 
his arrival, he encountered a brisk sally from the garri- 
son, which however was easily repulsed. But l^foi^ 
he commenced his operations here, having received 
some offers which led him to expect that he should gain 
admittance at Myndus, a town which lay a few miles 
westward on the coast, he made an attempt on it in the 
night, but, not meeting with the promised, support from 
within, while succours where introduced by sea from 
^Halicarnassus, he withdrew, and applied himself wholly 
to the siege of the capital. 

^ Vitruvius, ii. 8. Strabo, xiv. p. 656, 6S7. 

^ Which, according to Pliny, N. H. v. 81., contained a town called 
Curainus } but as there was certainly another town of that name on the 
adjacent roast Caria, this ia probably a mistake It does not apjie&f 
that Strabo spe^s of this island as a fort (as Mr. Williams stip^ses, 
p. 80.). His two citadels are no doubt those described by Vitruvius, both 
on the mam land. 
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He began by filling up the ditcb^ so as to enable his 
engines and wooden towers to approach the w^Jk, The 
besieged made many vigorous sallies for the purpose of 
setting fire to the machines^ but were always repulsed^ 
and sometimes with great loss. Once a mad attempt 
of two Macedonian soldiers ^ who^ having challenged 
one another over their cups to a trial of valour, under- 
took to storm the citadel on the land side alone, brought 
on an engagement, which was near becoming genial, 
and might have ended in the capture of the city. Wot 
two towers arid the intervening wall had been battered 
doWti by the engines : but before advantage was taken 
of the breach, the besieged built another brick wall in 
the form of a crescent behind it. Twice they made a 
desperate attempt to destroy the engines which Alex, 
ander brought to play on this , new wall : the second 
time, at the instigat^u of Ephialtes, with their whole 
force ; but they were defeated with great slaughter, in 
which Ephialtes himself fell, and it was believed that 
Alexander might then have stormed the place, but was 
induced to spare it by the hope that it would soon sur- 
render. In fact, Memnon and Orontobates now de- 
spaired of defending it much longer, and resolved to 
abandon it. fn the dead of the night, they set fire to 
a wooden tower, and to some of the houses and maga- 
s^ies near the wall, and while the conflagration spread, 
made their escape, and crossed over to Cos, where it seems 
they had previously deposited their treasures.® The 
garrison took refuge, some in the citadels, some in 
Arconnesus. Alexander immediately entered the city, 
and checked ^jhe progress of the flames. But as soon as 
he had become master of it, he rased it to the ground. 
He did not however think it worth while to stay, until, 

, < So Arrian. But by Diodorus, xvii. S5., they are described a« rwir. and 
soon atler as They also make their attempt by night. This is the 

action after which,4flt|cordi'ing to him, Alexander applied for leave to bury 
some of his dead, had fallen close to the walls, but was refused through 
the influence of the two Athenians. I will not undertake to decide on the 
probability of Mr. Williams’s conjecture, p. 81. But thjs story is hardly 
reconcileable with Arrian’s narrative. 

^ Diodorus, xvii 27. His account however differs materially from 
Arrian's ; he omits the hre. 
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he had dislodged the enemy from their remaining 
strongholds : but having committed the province to 
Ada, he left her, with about 3000 foot and 200 horse, 
under a Macedonian officer, to reduce them.^ He him- 
self pursued his march along the south coast of Asia 
Minor, to make himself master of the ports which 
might harbour the Persian fleet 

But as winter was now approaching, he determined, 
before he left Caria, to send a part of his troops, who 
had' lately married when he set out on his expedition, 
back to Macedonia, to pass the winter dt home. He 
gave the command of them to three of his generals, %ho 
w'ere themselves in the same case ; directing them on 
their return to bring with them as many fresh troops a$ 
they could raise. The measure was politic, as well as 
gracious ; for his arn;jy had been much weakened to 
supply so many garrisons as were lequired for the con- 
quered cities ; and nothing was more likely to promote 
the levies in Macedonia, Uian the presence of the victo- 
rious warriors, whose return attested at once his success 
and his liberality. Another officer was sent to collect 
all the troops he could in Peloponnesus, Parmenio was 
ordered to proceed with the greater part of the cavalry 
and the baggage to Sardis, and then ctf into Phrygia, 
Tvhere he himself, after be should have traversed the 
coast of Lycia and Pamphylia, designed to meet him In 
the spring. 

In his march through Caria he met with a short re- 
sistance from the garrison of the strong fortress Hypar- 
na; and, according to Diodorus, turned aside to punish 
the insolence of the inhabitants of Marmora in Perea, 
who, relying perhaps on the strength of their town, 
which stood on a high rock by the sea-side, had ventured 
to annoy the rear of his army, and had not only plun- 
dered some of the baggage, but killed several men. 
When besieged they defended themseTves with great 

* Strabo, xi'?. p. 657. tye Wxiav, (Jirr^r 

ixt/vij) trthia^xi 7 y tixxiv' ixka Cirn^of xxi rj eixfXt rfif ^$19 xtu 

mxtxOux* rvis yivaiAivrfi. 
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obatinacy ; and at length the young men set fire to the 
town, and forcing their way through the enemy’s lines, 
took refuge in the neighbouring mountains. On his 
entrance into Lycia, Telmissus capitulated, and after he 
had crossed the Xantlius, he received the submission of 
most of the Lycian towns. Phaselis even presented him 
with a golden crown ; and the motive which led it to 
pay him this honour maj^help to account for the ready 
submission of the other Lycians., The people of Pha- 
selis had suffered much from the incursions of their 
neighbours, the Pisidian mountaineers, who had even 
takei) up a fortified position in their territory, for the 
purpose of continual molestatioi^ They hoped that 
Alexander would deliver them from this annoyance, and 
they were not disappointed. For, on his return from 
an expedition, which, notwiths^nding the lateness of 
the season, — it was. now abouf mid-winter — he had 
unclertaken into the ftiterior, to reduce the Milyans, who 
inhabited a tract of Phrygia on the confines of Phrygia 
and Pisidia^, he took the fort. 

He was still in the neighbourhood of Phaselis, when he 
was apprised of a plot, which had been formed against his 
life, by his namesake, the son of Aeropus, whom he had 
appointed to obmmand the Thessalian cavalry in the room 
of Galas, the^ new satrap of the Hellespontine Phrygia. 
It appears that, notwithstanding this favour, the Lyn- 
cestian either could not forgive the king for the execution 
of his two brothers, or could not forget the ancient 
pretensions of his family to royal dignity. He had 
entered into a negotiation with the Persian court through 
the fugitive Amyntas, and Darius had sent down an agent 
named Asisiftes, to obtain a secret interview with him, 
and to offer, if he killed his sovereign, to raise him to 
the throne of Macedonia, or at least to aid him in the 
attempt to secure it, with a thousand talents. The 


I It is not easy precisely to trace the boundaries of the Milyas; but 
Droysen, p. 136 . apparently confounds Termessus with Telmissus, mis* 
translates tlie last sentence of Strabo’s thirteenth book, and then finds 
fiiiilt with Col. Leake's Map. 
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' ^ ^ ^ 

PersiBn missary had fallen intd ihe.hax^^of i 

> nio^ and revealed his buinnes^f m^d Jhad 

him to the king. Alexand^ hdd ^cp^cU on th^ififbl^ 
ject, and by its advice despatched Wders to Parmeido |o; 
arrest the Lyncestian and keep him in enatodyr ' ^ ^ 

Betiveen Phaselis and the xniaritim^ plabtk pf 
phylia^ the mountains which form the southHai bran^ 
of Taurus descend abruptly of the coast^ leaving onljra 
narrow passage along the beach, and this never og^?n ^ut 
in calm weather, or during the prevalence of a nortji^ly 
wind. The promontory was called Mount Climax'! At 
the time when Alexander was about to resume his nlil^ch 
eastward, the wind was blowing from the south, and the 
waves washed the foot of the cliffs. He therefore sent 
the main body of his army over the mountains to Perge, 
by a circuitous and difficult road*,' which hi^ever he 
had ordered to be previously cleared by hil Thra(^n 
pioneers. But for himself he determined with a few " 
followers to try the passage along the shore ; danger and 
difficulty had a charm for him which he could scarcely 
resist. Perhaps the wind had already subsided : soon 
after it shifted to the north ; a change in which be 
recognised a special interposition of the gods. Yet, 
according to Strabo’s authors, he found the water still 
nearly breast high, and had to wade through it for a 
whole day. As he advanced from Perge, he was met 
by an embassy from the neighbouring town of Aspendus, 
which lay a little further eastward near the mouth of the 
Euryniedon, offering to acknowledge his authority, but 
praying that they might not be compelled to receive a 
Macedonian garrison. This request he granted, but iu 

Colonel Leake (Asia Minor, p. 190 ) has been misled by a false reading 
In Arrian, i. 20. etkXtts xott o i This would contradict 

j^trabo, xiv. p. Siki. i^icihty ^wliich Col. Leake renders corrcctlyp 
p. 175.), as well as his own map. lint the negative is not found in the 
best manuscript of Arri.'ui, and unless it is omitted, &X)^me has no meaning^ 
though Uucas, having trunstated, vins ruvrofsor, ikh^Qxrce 

aXXust in his note gives the explanation, 

wrai^ ^ jlMUSfji* 2|. He adds, ttiX.' u 

SkXXnt rp fActx^kv x«ti attv tpu, cL 
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cQntf^bmdon of fifty Ul^^nts, aod the 
whicliy th^ liad been used to pay to the 
Fe^en hing.v ^3!'hesiir ter were accepted, ond Alexan- 
4 ^^!p<»aing’AspeadH 9 , proceeded along the poast to Side^' 
'j|'Wrba&6ed (^lony^'of Ouma^lvhich he took and garri- 
sot^ed^ The Neighbouring fortress of Syllium he found 
prepared Jo I’cpel his first attack ; and he soon after 
receiiied intelligence th^ the Aspendians refused to 
en^u^ their engagements^ and were making prepar- 
atwhs to sustain a siege. He therefore retraced his 
steps,' and to their surprise suddenly appeared before 
their walls. They hastily abandoned the lower town, 
and retired into the citadel, which stood on a steep rock 
overhanging the river. Alexander with his army took 
up his quarters in the houses below, and the Aspendians, 
now repei^ng of their levity, sent another embassy to 
sue, for peace. He granted iff but on harder terms, 
requiring 100 talents and yearly tribute, and exacting 
hostages for their performance. Then, having returned 
to Perge, he began hi a march toward Phrygia. 

His road led through the heart of Pisidia, where he 
was the more desirous of striking terror, as its fierce 
and lawless inhabitants, secure in Uieir mountain barriers, 
and almost impregnable fortresses, had constantly defied 
the power of the Persian government. Yet he could 
not spare the time which would have been necessary to 
reduce all its strongholds. Termessus, situate on a steep 
rock, commanding a narrow pass which led from Pisidia 
into PbVygia, appeared to him too strong to be attempted, 
though he had dislodged the barbarians from the posi* 
tion which they had taken up withourt the walls, and 
made himself master of the pass. But the resistance 
of Termessus procured for him offers of alliance from 
its enemy Selge, another of the principal cities, which 
proved very useful to him. He stormed Sagalassus, 
though beside its natural strength its inhabitants were 
accounted the most warlike of the Pisidians ; and this 
success was followed by the submission of . most of the 
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smaller towns. He then advanced by the lake Ascania' 
to Celecns^ where the citadel) on almost inaccessible 
rock, was guarded by a garrison of 1000 Caidans, and 
100 Greeks, placed there by the satrap of Phrygia. It 
however offered to surrender unless it should be relieved 
within sixty days ; and Alexander thought it biest to 
accept these conditions ; and having left a body of 1500 
men to observe it, and apjupinted Antigonus, son of 
Philip, to the important satrapy of central Phrygia, 
he prosecuted his march to Gordium, where he had 
ordered Parmeiiio to meet him. 

Arrian docs not expressly state the object of this 
movement, which, as Alexander designed next to make 
for the coast of Syria, involved an enormous circuit. 
It is hardly credible that he was deterred from ad- 
vancing directly into Cilicia by the difficulty df passing 
tlirough the inountam region (the Rugged Ciliok*), 
which immediately follows Pamphylia ; or that he 
marched so far north merely for Uie sake of better 
quarters to refresh his troops in during the remainder 
of the winter. 2 There were other motives which 
might lead him to penetrate so far into the interior of 
Asia Minor, and to traverse it in two directions so 
distant from the line of marclj, that would have led to 
the point which he had mainly in view. lie probably 
thought it necessary to establish his authority in the 
central provinces, so far at least as to break off their 
relations with the Persian government, and thus to 
secure the Greek cities on the western coast firbm the 
attacks which might have been made on them from this 
quarter, if the peninsula, east of Lydia, had remained 
subject to Darius. The central situation of Gordium ^ 
also afforded meanfi of easier communication with 
Macedonia, which the movements of the Persian fleet 

I Which the reader will not confound with the northern lake of tils 
same name. 

* Theae are Flathe’a suppofiitions, i, p. 292." 

^ See CoL Leake’s obKervations on the position of Juliopolis. which, in 
the time of the Homan empire, occupied the Bite of Oordium.— Asia Minor 

p. 61. 
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in the JEgean rendered very desirable, while it enabled 
him to negotiate on a more advantageous footing with 
the satraps of the provinces on the Euxine, who^ when 
they saw- him so near, might apprehend an immediate 
invasion. Accordingly, it seems to have been from 
Gordium that he sent Hegelochus to the coast, with 
orders to equip another fleet for the protection of the 
islands which w'ere threa^ned by the Persians. Here 
he was rejoined by the troops whom he had sent to 
winter by their own hearths, accompanied by the new 
levies, 3000 Macedonian infantry and 650 horse, SOO 
from Macedonia, 200 from Thessaly, the rest from 
Elis. Here also he received an embassy from Athens, 
which came to request that he would release the 
Athenian prisoners who had been taken among the 
mercenaries in the battle of ^the Granicus, and had 
been sent to Macedonia. Alexander did not tliink it 
prudent, while he was on the eve of a decisive contest 
with Darius, to relax his severity toward the Greeks 
who took part with the barbarians, but he gave the 
Athenians leave to renew their application at a more 
seasonable juncture. 

Gordiuin had been in very early times the seat of 
the Phrygian kings, and was supposed to have derived 
its name from Gordius, the father of the more celebrated 
Midas. In the citadel was. preserved with religious 
veneration a waggon, in w^hich, according to the tra- 
dition of the country, Midas with his father and 
mother entered the town, at a time when the people, 
who were distracted by civil discord, were holding an 
assembly. They had been informed by an oracle that 
a waggon should bring' them a king who should com- 
pose their strife. The sudden appearance of Midas 
convinced them that he was the king destined for them ; 
and when he had mounted tlie throne, he dedicated the* 
waggon in the citadel, as a thank-offering to the king 
of the gods, w'ho, before his birth, had sent an eagle to 
alight upon its yoke, while Gordius was ploughing, as 
a sign of the honour reserved for his race. This legend 
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had given rise to a prophecy that whoever should untie 
the knot of bark by whic^ the yoke was fastened to 
the pole, must become lord of Asia. Alexander did 
not leave Gordium before he had proved that this pro- 
phecy related to himself. He went up to the citadel 
and separated the yoke from the pole. Whether he 
loosened the knot by drawing out a peg^, or cut it with 
his sword, his own followers were not agreed. But all 
the spectators were convinced that he had legitimately 
fulfilled the prophecy, and a storm of thunder an<) 
lightning which took place the same night, removed 
every shadow of doubt on tlie subject. (333.) 

He now resumed his march eastward, and at An- 
cyra received an embassy from Paphlagonia, promising 
obedience on the somewhat ambiguous condition, that 
he should abstain from entering their country. The 
subjugaijon of this extensive and very mountainous 
region w^ld have detained him much too long from 
the more important objects which he had in view, and 
he therefore contented himself with this show of sub- 
mission, which at least heightened, while it proved, the 
terror inspired by his name, and annexed Paphlagonia 
to the satrapy of Calas. As he advanced through Cap- 
padocia toward the passes of Taurus, he met with no 
resistance; and his authority was at least nominally 
acknowledged to a great distance beyond the Halys, so 
that he could appoint a satrap of Clippadocia, whose 
name, Scbictas, indicates that he was an Asiatic, and 
who perhaps possessed influence enough to render him 
a useful ally in a country so imperfectly conquered. 
Near the entrance of one of the defiles or gates which 
lead into the plains of Cilicia, he encamped on the 
same site where Cyrus had halted^, and here he found 

1 As Aristobuliu related ; Arrian, ii. 3. Drogrsen, p. 152., justly observes 
that the other version is modi more appropriate to the character and 
destiny of the conqueror, and would have been more readily believed by 
the army. But, Cniically considered, this is a reason fur preferring the 
account of Anstobulus, whom Droysen elsewhere, as if in dispraise, styles 
the sober. 

The younger, according to Arrian ; but the elder, according to Curtiua, 
iii. 4., who ia supported by Mr. Williams in his learned Essay on the Oeo- 
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that the pass was strongly guarded. He therefore left 
Parmenio behind with the phalanx, and taking only a 
part of the light troops, set hut at nightfall to surprise 
the enemy at the Gates. His approach however was 
not unperceived; but it inspired so much alarm that 
the guards abandoned their post ; and at daybreak, 
having been overtaken by the rest of his* army, he 
began to descend into the plain. On his way lie re- 
ceived tidings from Tarsus, tliat the satrap Arsaraes, 
having heard that he had passed the Gates, was about 
to quit the city, which at first he meant to defend, and, 
it was feared, would plunder it before his departure. 
Hereupon Alexander pushed forward with his cavalry 
and the lightest part of the infantry at full speed for 
Tarsus, and Arsames, whatever his intention may have 
l)een, fled, leaving the city unhurt, to join the army of 
Darius, ^ -^1^ 

Alexander, on his arrival at Tarsus, while blood 
was still violently heated by these extraordinary ex- 
ertions, had been tempted to plunge into the clear and 
limpid waters of the Cydnus, which flowed through 
the city. This imprudence was generally supposed to 
have been the cause of a fever which seized him im- 
mediately after and which soon became so threatening 
in its symptoms that most of his physicians despaired 
of his life. One however, an Acarnanian named Phi- 
’ lippus, who stood liigh in his confidence, undertook to 
prepare a medicine which would relieve him. In the 
meanwhile, a letter was brought to the king from Par- 
raenio, informing him of a report that Philippus had 
been bribed by Darius to poison him. Alexander, it is 
said, had the letter in his hand, when the physician 
came in with the draught, and, giving it to him, drank 


grapby of the Anabasis, p. 101., where he contends that Alexander could 
nut have entered Cilicia by the pass described by Xennphnn. and that 
Xenophon's Dana is not '‘I'yana, but must be sought near the modern EraglL 
* Aristobuius however attributed it solely to fatigue i and Cap. Kinneir, 
who bathed in the Cydnus close by Tarsus, on the 3d of November, declares 
that its waters did not seem colder than those of any other scream in the 
country,— Journey, p. ISI 
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while he read, — a theatrical scene, as Plutarch unsuspect- 
ingly observes, but one which would not have been 
invented but for such a character, and which Arrian 
was therefore induced, though doubtingly, to record.* 
The remedy, or Alexander's excellent constitution, pre- 
vailed over the disease ; but it was long before he had 
regained sufficient strength to resume his march. In 
the meanwhile, he sent Parmcnio forward with about a 
third of the army, to occupy the nearest of the mari- 
time passes leading out of Cilicia into Syria, He 
himself, when sufficiently recovered, proceeded west- 
ward with the rest of his forces to Anchialus, where he 
beheld the statue of its reputed founder Sardanapalus, 
the voluptuous king, who judged so differently from 
himself — as the Assyrian inscription on his monument 
and the figure itself attested — of the value and use of 
life. A| Soli, where he arrived next, he found a strong 
leaning mo the Persian interest, w'hich induced him to 
place a garrison there, and afforded him a fair ground 
for demanding a contribution of 200 talents. Yet it 
seems to have been only an oligarchical party that had 
favoured the Persians^ and perhaps the penalty was 
levied on them alone ; for he established a dcinocratical 
government, and tlie garrison may have been needed for 
its security. Before he returned to Tarsus, he made 
an inroad with a division of hisibrees into the mountains 
of the Rugged Cilicia, and in the course of seven days 
reduced their 'wild inhabitants by force or terror to 


> Flathe, i. p S98., questions the fact, for a singular reason ; because 
AlcKander affected to consider his life as threatened by the secret machina- 
tions of Danus. and therefore would not h.ive given such a jiroof of cenA- 
dence in any of his servants — the very thing which the story, if true, 
disproves. This is a historical pettito prmctfnt. I do not quite understand 
what Parmenu) was doing, that he should not have uome hunself, instead 
of writing. One sees from Curtius, ni 6 . how the story was embellished. 
In Arrian, ii 4 , Parmenio’s letter only mentions a report which he had 
heard, that Phdippus h.id lieen bribed. In (l^urtius, it asserts that he had 
been promised a thousand talents, and the hand of the sister of Danus. 
There was certainly some confusion lietween this story an<i that of Alex, 
under, the Lynccstian. Seneca, JJe ha, li. says that it was Olympias 
who sent the warning letter aliout Philippus; Diodorus, xvii. 32., that it 
was she ftrom whom (immediately after his recovery) her son received 
notice of the Lyncesfian’s treasonable designs. 
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submission. On his return to Soli, he received the 
agreeable intelligeisce that Orontobates had been' de- 
feated in a hard-fought battle by Ptolemy and Asander^ 
and that the citadel of HalicamaBsus, and the other 
places which he had retained on the coast of Caria^ had 
fallen.* Darius had previously suffered a much greater 
loss in the death of Meiianon^ who was carried off by a 
sudden illness while engaged in the siege of Mitylene, 
which, after having made himself master of Chios 
through treachery, and of the rest of Lesbos, he had 
invested closely by sea and land. Alexander, before 
he left Soli, celebrated the victory of his generals and 
at the same time testified his gratitude for his own 
convalescence by a solemn sacrifice to Esculapius, with 
a military procession, a torch race, and musical and 
gymnastic contests. He then mar<^ed back to Tarsus, 
and, sending Philotas forward with the bul|jt| of the 
cavalry across the Aleian plain, himself toc^ a more 
circuitous route along the coast through Magarsus to 
Mallufi, a town which claimed the Argive hero Amphi- 
lochus, as its founder. On this ground, as himself 
descended from the Heracleids of Argos, he both healed 
its intestine disorders, and exempted it from the tribute 
which it had paid to the Persian government. 

At Mallus for the first time he received certain in- 
telligence of the approiich of the great Persian army 
commanded by Darius in person. It can however 
hardly lie doubted that he had long before been ap- 
prised of its movements, and had been expecting to 
fall in with it. Whether he delayed his departure 
from Cilicia, in the hope that the Persian king might 
be induced to advance until he was drawn into a dis- 
advantageous position wdthin the mountains, as was 

> Sucli undoi^btcdly is the impression conveyed by the language of Au 
nan, il. &. ; and one does not understand why the places held by Oronto- 
bates sliuuld be TOtMitiuned, if they were not taken after his defeat. Yet it 
IS perplea.ing to find Cob and Uahcarimssus s^ioken of soon after, li. IS., as 

they were still in the hands of the Persians. Droysen passes over this 
diHiculty in silence, Plathc, i. p. 306., supposes that tliey bad recovered 
Halicarnassus. 
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at last the case^ is a question which cannot be decided 
with certainty, but his operations in* Cilicia undoubtedly 
show that, if he did not calculate on this result, he 
was willing to take the chance of it. Darius had 
advanced from Babylon, according to Arrian, at the 
head of 600,000 fighting men, with the usual train and 
equipage which had ever been deemed necessary to the 
state of the Great King in all his expeditions. Indeed, 
when we compare the description which Curtius gives 
of the retinue of Darius with that which we read in 
Herodotus of the procession with which Xerxes moved 
from Sardis, we find reason to think tliat the pomp 
and luxury of the Persian court had been continually 
increasing. The symbols of the Magian religion also 
seem to have been exhibited more conspicuously and 
with greater magnificence. An image of the sun, w'e 
are info^ed, glittered on the top of the royal pavihon. 
The sacred fire was borne on silver altars at the head 
of the column, followed by Magiaiis chanting their 
hymns ; and 3().5 youths of the same caste, in scarlet 
robes, representing the days of the year, marched before 
the sacred chariot. The bands of horse and foot which 
escorted the king’s, were dazzling as heretofore in their 
clothing and arms. They were foUop’ed by 400 of the 
royal horses. Then came the carriages which con- 
tained the mother, consort, and children of Darius, with 
their attendants, and after these the royal harem 
almost in equal number with the priests. 600 mules 
and .*300 camels bore the treasure. The Persian gran- 
dees likewise broi^ght each his household along with him. 
Darius had probably expected to meet Alexander on 
his road toward the Euphrates, in some of the plains 
eastward of Cilicia. He came with full confidence of 
victory, notwithst^inding the experience of former ages, 
for princes do not always gain wisdom from the lessons 
of history, and it is even possible that tlie chronicles of 
Persia had failed to inform him how often such mighty ^ 
hosts had been vanquished by a handful of men. When 
the Athenian Charidemus, who had taken refuge at his 
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court, ventured to suggest to him that his glittering 
array would not strike terror into the Macedonian 
phalanx, he was so incensed that, in the first transports 
of his indignation, he ordered him to be put to death. 
Nevertheless, he at first listened to the counsel of the 
Macedonian fugitive Amyntas, who advised him to . 
await Alexander's approach in a great plain, two days' 
inarch from the pass of Araanus, which Arrian, who 
describes the place of his encampment only by this 
distance, and % the obscure name of Sochi, calls the 
Assyrian Gates. 

He was still at Sochi when Alexander reached Mallus; 
but he had then been for some time in that position, and 
had grown impatient of further delay. He had begun 
to attribute the tardiness of his enemy's advance to fear ; 
and when he heard of Alexander’s illness at Tarsus, of 
his expedition against the western mountains Cilicia, 
and of the festivities at Soli, he suspected tlikt tnese 
were but so many pretexts used to cover bis real motive. 

It was in vain that Amyntas assured him that Alexander 
would not shrink from giving him battle on any field. 
His courtiers now easily persuaded him, that he had 
only to appear and trample down^the Macedonians with 
his cavalry. He resolved to wait no longer inactive, 
but to cross the mountains in quest of his hesitating foe. 
On the other hand, Alexander seems to have been con- 
vinced that Darius had adopted what was evidently the 
wisest plan, and was determined not lo advance any 
farther westward, but to jireserve the advantage of a 
position w^hich enabled him to make the best use of his 
vast superiority in numbers. He held a council of w^ar 
at MalJus, and, having announced the intelligence which 
lie had received, consulted it on the course which he 
should take. I’liere was but one voice among all pre- 
sent, that he should lead them immediately to seek the 
enemy. At Castabalus, where he encamped on the 
second day after his departure from Mallus, he was 
joined by Parmenio, who, after having occupied the 
nearest maritime pass, had taken possession of Issus, 

VOL. VI. ^ 
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and then advancing along the ooast, dislodged the bar- 
barians — probably part of the troops of Arsames — who 
still remained posted on the hills near the coasts and 
cleared and secured the whole road as far as the second 
maritime pass, the Gates of Syria and Cilicia. At Issus 
Alexander left the sick and wounded, and two days after 
passed the Gates, and encamped not far from Myrian- 
drus. A violent storm of wind and rain, which occurred 
in the course of the next night, delayed his march, and 
seems to have prevented him from beginning the ascent 
of the mountains, which he would otherwise have 
crossed into the vale of the Orontes- 

In the mean time, Darius had been making a nearly 
parallel movement in the opposite direction, on the 
eastern side of Amanus. He did not attempt to pass 
the mountains by the southern defile, which would have 
brought J|iim down to Myriandnis, either because he 
knew thit the maritime Gates liad been occupied by the 
enemy, or because tl\c road which he took led more 
directly into the plains of Cilicia, where he expected 
to find Alexawdcr still lingering ; for fartlier to the 
north is anotlier pass, the Amani^ Gates, which crosses 
Amanus a little above ^ssus. Why Alexander neglected 
to st'cure it, or did not take this road to Sochi, if it was 
that which Darius preferred as the shortest, does not 
distinctly appear ; and if it were not for the invalids 
whom he left at Issus. his movement along the coast 
would give some colour to the suspicion, that he had 
received information whicli led him to hope that Darius 
was about to quit his position at Sochi. Even if it were 
so, we might Mill understand the mixture of surprize 
and joy with which, while dfetained near Myriandnis by 
the weather, he received the tidings that the Persian 
army had parsed through the Amanic Gates, and was 
on its march along the coast to overtake liim. He im- 
mediately ordered some of his officers to embark in a 
small vessel^, and proceed toward Issus to reconnoitre, 

^ (Ud not embark bhnsclf, as Flathe represents, I p. in his 
e tgernesx to piovq a stratagem. 
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and not until they returned and reported that they had 
seen the enemy, that Darius was at hand, wouldf he 
believe what he so eagerly desired. Darius, before he 
moved from Sochi, bad sent his treasure, and a part of 
his baggage, with the superfluous followers of his camp, 
'and the wives and children of his principal officers, to 
Damascus : yet he was still accompanied by his mother 
Sisygambis, liis consort Statira, and his children, two 
princesses, and a son six years oltf. When he had 
crossed the mountains, add learnt that Alexander had 
passed before him on the road to Syria, he immediately 
advanced in the same direction. At Issus he found tlie 
‘defenceless Macedonian invalids, and was persuaded by 
his courtiers to order them to be put tO death with cruel 
tortures.^ The next day he moved forward until he 
reached the PinaruS, a small stream descepding be- 
tween steep and high banks from the side of Amanus to 
the sea, which is here parted from the foot of the 
mountains by a narrow plain.^ Here he encamped on 
tlie right bank of the river, and soon discovered that 
the enemy whom he had supposed to be flying before 
him, was on the way to meet him. 

Alexander, as soon as he had ascertained the fact, as- 
sembled bis principal officers to prepare them for the 
approaching battle, or rather perhaps to suggest to tlieffi 
the topics by which they might animate their men. 
He reminded them of the many reasons they had to be 
confident of victory^ ; of the victories which they had 


1 So Arrian. Curtius say» that, after they had been mutilated (instinctu 
purpuraturunC;, he ordered them tp be led through the camp, and when 
they had thoroughly surveyed it, to be sent on to relate what they had 
seen to Alexander. 

* That in which Kinneir, Travels, p. 138., recognised the field of battle, 
IS described by him as varying in breadth Irora one and a lialf to three 
miles. But the identity is very doubtful. 

3 Droyeen, p. 161 , finds, in the lieginning of the sjieech which Arrian re- 
cords — 1 suppose in the words — a conflrinat.oi) of the 

hint which Curtius gives, that the ur,ex{>ccu>a apjtearance of the Persian 
army produced a tem|)orary uncasinc.ss in the Macedonian camp. But 
Curtius speaks not of the soldiery, as Droyson describes, but of Alexander 
himself — evidently for the sake of rhetorical Arrian’s expression, 

ii. 7. iy AttpiTey, shows what was the 

feeling of the army : he hod Uarius within arm’^s longth. 

N 2 
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already gained over the same enemy : of the infatuation 
by %hich Darius had been led to pen up bis army in a 
narrow space, where, though it was large enough for the 
evolutions of the phalanx, the greater part of his host 
would be utterly useless : of the difference between tlve 
Medes and Persians, wjio were enervated by inveterate^ 
habits of luxury, and the hardy Macedonians, who had 
been so long inured to martial toils : between slaves and 
freemen : between the Greeks, who fought for a wretched 
hire on the side of the barbarians, and those who had 
willingly lent their aid to the national cause ; between 
the warlike races on the northern frontier of Macedonia, 
and the herds of feeble and timid barbarians, whom 
the Persian king collected from the provinces which ac- 
knowledged his authority : in fine, between Alexander 
himself and Darius. He also pointed out the greatness 
of the prize which was now at stake ; that they were not 
now to encounter the satraps of Darius with a small 
body of cavalry and mercenaries, but Darius himself, 
with an army composed of his choicest troops ; so that 
nothing less than the dominion of Asia depended on the 
issue of the conflict. He added grateful recollections of 
their past exploits, with modest allusions to the share 
he himself had taken in all their dangers ; and he ap- 
pealed to the example of the Ten Thousand, who had 
trodden the ground where they were then standing, and 
under circumstances ^o much less favourable had suc- 
cessfully defied the whole power of Persia. 

His address was received with ardent congratulations 
and assurances, and with an unanimous request that he 
would lead them against the' enemy without delay. He 
first sent forward a small body of cavalry and bowmen 
to ascertain that the road was clear, and then, having 
sacrificed by torch-Hght on a neighbouring hill to the 
gods of the country set out, after the evening meal, 

^ Curtius, iii. 8. , who adds— with reference iiroljably to the pinre of 

the sacrifice w more. I do not know whether Droysen intentionally 
varies in hts statement of this circumstance from Curtius, the only author, 

I believe, who mentions it. Mr. Williams also, p. describes the sacri- 

fice as performed at the defile. 
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toward the gates, which he reached about midnight ; 
and, the pass being secured, allowed his troops tp re- 
pose there till morning. At daybreak he resumed his 
march, at first in column, the cavalry in the rear ; but 
as the ground opened' between the mountains and the 
sea, gradually extended his front, until he had dra^n 
up his whole army in battle ah-ay in the plain of the 
Pinarus, where Darius was making his dispositions to 
receive him. To gain time and detain the advancing 
enemy, he had sent a body, of 30,000 cavalry and 20,000 
infantry across the river, ordering the infantry to be 
posted at the foot of the hills which bound the plain on 
the south side, and form a bay as they verge toward the 
sea ; so that when the Macedonian army had entered 
the plain, they were in die rear of its right wing. On 
the right bank he found, room "for (i0,000 of his best 
Persian troops, who were distinguished by , the title 
which the Greeks write Cardaces^, and for 30,000 
Greek mercenaries, commanded by Thyrnondas a son of 
Mentor, who had formed part of Memnon's forces in 
the ^gean, but after his death and the reduction of 
Mitylene, had been ordered to join the royal army. 
These, as the chief strength of his line, he posted in the 
centre, where they would lie opposed to the Macedonian 
phalanx. Behind, the length of the plain was filled 
with the remainder of his host, distributed in masses 
according to their nations, but without any means of 
tiiking a part in the fight. He himself, in his state 
chariot, according to invariable Persian usage, took his 
place in the centre of the whole line. But he had pre- 
pared not for attack but for defence : he had thrown up 
some entrenchments where the bank was least difiScult 

' 1 Strabo, xr, c. 5. p. 327. Taueb. describes the Ka#Saxec as the Persian 
militia, whioh received an education exactly similar to that of the Spartan 
youth. The dobcription, xKMrtiett may refer to a part of their 

early training, which coincided with the fhmous institution of Lycurgus ; 
hut, according to iElius Dionysius, in Eustath. p. 368., was the 

name by which the Persians called lexvrx tov etvdiuov xxi xkSrx. Thcopoiii- 
pus (quoted in the same pass^e) seems to have (fescrihed them as barbarian 
mercenaries. A thousand Kxifiaxtt composed part of the army of Antio- 
chus in Polyb v. 79., who seem not to have been Persians, since the Per- 
sians are mentioned in another place. 

N 3 » 
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of ascent ; a symptom of misgiving which greatly en.. 
couragcd the Macedonians. When his dispositions 
were completed, he recalled his cavalry from the other 
side of the river, and stationed the main body in front 
of his right wing near the sea, the rest on his left at 
the foot of the mountains. 

Alexander bad drawtl up the phalanx, as usual, in 
six divisions in the centre, taking the command of the 
right wing himself, which was flanked by the hypas- 
pists, and by the Macedonian and Thessalian cavalry. 
He had given the command of the infantry on the left 
to Craterus, under . Parmenio, who commanded the 
whole of the left wing, and whom he charged to keep 
close to the shore, that the enemy might not take him 
in flank. The cavalry of the Peloponnesians and of the 
other allies were stationed at this end of the line. A 
small body of cavalry and light troops were posted in 
front of the Persian division, which occupied the recess 
at the foot of the hills. But when Darius, finding that 
the ground did not afford sufficient room for the evo- 
lutions of his cavalry on his left wing, sent it to join 
the main body by the sea-side, Alexander also ordered 
the Thessalian cavalry to move round by the back of the 
line to support Parmenio. And as his right wing ap- 
peared to him still in danger of being outflanked, he 
strengthened it with two squadrons of his horse guard, 
and with some of the light troops and Greek merce- 
naries. which he withdrew from other parts of his line. 
The division which he had opposed to the Persians in 
his rear, had made a charge which forced tlie enemy to 
retreat to the higher ground, where 300 horse were suf- 
ficient to watch them, and he was thus enabled to employ 
the light troops at the extremity of his right wing. 

His plan was first to attack the enemy’s left, which 
was tJie weakest part of the Persian line, and, when it 
was routed, to turn upon the right, which would then 
be exposed on two sides. He advanced at first slowly, 
to preserve the order of the phalanx, to within a short 
distance of the river side, and rode up and down, scat- 
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tering words of exhortation, which were answered by a 
shout that expressed the universal eagerness fcl the 
battle : but as soon as they had come within' reach of 
the Persian arrows, which instantly began to shower 
upon them, he led the way at full speed into the water, 
and in a few minutes was in close combat with the 
enemy* Their left wing was almost immediately broken 
by the impetuosity of his charge ; but his own was ex- 
posed to great danger by die rapidity of this movement, 
which in the passage of the river disordered the pha- 
lanx and left a gap in its centre. Thymondas and his 
Greeks took advantage of Ahis opportunity to make a 
vigorous attack on the divisions to the left, which had 
been detained by greater difficulties in the crossing, and 
had not been able to keep up with those on thg right. 
National emulatiofi and animosity exasperated the con- 
flict. The Greeks were eager for a trophy pver the 
hitherto invincible phalanx ; the Macedonians resolute 
to maintain their own honour, and not to fail their king 
and comrades in the moment of victory. The issue 
might have been doubtful had not Alexander, after the 
enemy's left was put to flight, wheeled round and 
fallen upon the rest of his line, taking the mercenaries 
in flank. But the fortune of the day was decided 
sooner than it would have been by the mere eflbrts of 
the combatants, through the timidity of Darius, who no 
sooner perceived the rout of his right wing, than he 
ordered his charioteer to turn the beads of his horses for 
flight. His cavalry had crossed the river to charge 
Parmenio’s divisions, and was engaged in an obstinate 
combat : but when it was seen that the Great King was 
quitting the field, and that the mercenaries were over- 
powered by Alexander, it also gave way and joined the 
crowd of fugitives, through which it vainly endeavoured 
to find a passage. 

The aspect of the plain over which this vast multi- 
tude was flying in all directions, hut chiefly toward the 
northern outlet, may be imagined, but cannot be ade- 
quately described in words. The carnage among the 
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cavalry, which was encumbered with heavy armour, 
seeml to have l)een greater in proportion than that of 
the infantry. It was estimated at more than 10,000 
men : 100,000 are said to have fallen in the whole ; 
and we need not suspect much exaggeration in Ptolemy's 
assertion, that in the pursuit he crossed a gully which 
was filled up with heaps of slain. Darius pushed across 
the plain in his chariot, until he reached the foot of the 
northern hills : he then laid aside his bow, his shield, 
and his royal robe, and mounted a horse, which soon 
carried him out of the reach of his pursuers. His 
pusillanimity on this occasion seems to belie the repu- 
tation which he had gained for personal valour. Yet it 
is not difficult to conceive, that the courage with which 
in his private station he met a single enemy in e^al com- 
bat, might fail him when he was set Up in his chariot of 
state and his royal robes as part of a military pageant. 

Alexander, though he had received a slight wound in 
his tiiigh, joined in the pursuit till it was too dark to 
distinguish the objects before him. He could not come 
up with Darius himself, who had taken flight too early 
in the battle, hut he lighted on the chariot which con- 
tained his arms and his robe, and sent them hack to 
the camp. On his return, he found that the Persian 
camp had been plundered by his soldiers, — and to the 
Macedonians, though the most valuable part of the bag- 
gage had been sent to Damascus, it must have seemed 
to contain inestimable treasures — hut the royal tent 
with all its fui’niture was reserved for himself. From 
a bath prepared with all tlie appliances of Eastern lux- 
ury, and steaming with the richest perfumes, he passed 
into the gorgeous pavilion, where a table had been 
spread as for the supper of Darius. And now, for the 
first time, he learnt what, in the eyes of his new sub- 
jects, belonged to the dignity of the Great King in his 
hours of recreation and privacy. ^ But before he began 

^ This perhaps is the meanine of the exclamation attributed to him by 
Plutarch, A1 xO., rmir* as §oixt, rd fieurtXtiniv, which otherwise would 
sound like either childish wonder, or philosophicfu irony. 
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to refresh himself after the fatigues of the his ears 
\7ere struck by the wailings of women in an ^|bining 
tent ; and on inquiry^ he learnt that the and 

wife of Darius, having been informed tha^‘ 1^6 chariot 
and arms were in the possession of the conquerors, had 
concluded that he hid been slain, and were mourning 
over their supposed loss. Alexander immediately sent 
Leonnatus, one of the great officers who bore the title of 
somatophylax (bodyguard), to undeceive them, and to 
assure them that he did not mean to deprive them of f 
any part of their ornaments or of the honours of royalty. 

It was no personal enmity, d)ut an honourable ambition, 
that had moved him to make war on Darius. The 
Greeks added a pleasing story, which to many readers 
has comteycd one of their earliest and not leastij correct 
impressions of Alexander’s character : that the next 
morning he himself visited the captive princesses, at- 
tended hy Hephaestion, whom, as there was no difference 
in their dress, they at first mistook for him : that he 
saluted Sisygambis with the title pf mother, caressed the 
young prince, who, he observed to his followers, showed a 
manlier spirit than his father, and assured all of his pro- 
tection and favour. Yet this anecdote, if true, would 
scarcely have been omitted both by Ptolemy and Aris- 
tobulus ; and perhaps Alexander showed a more delicate ^ 
generosity if he abstained from a visit, which, however 
kind and condescending his language and behaviour, 
could not but carry with it something like the air of a 
triumph. 

It is better attested that his chief attention was de- 
voted on the day after the battle to the care of the 
wounded, and the burial of the dead, which was 
splendidly solemnised with the attendance of the whole 
army drawn up in battle array ; that he publicly praised 
and rewarded those who had distinguished themselves, 
and made several promotions among his officers. Bala- 
cnis, son of Nicanor, was appointed satrap of Cilicia, 
and Menes somatopbylax in his room. He also cele- 
brated his victory by an act of grace. He remitted 
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fifty talents which were still in arrear, of the penalty 
which he had laid ou Soli, and restored its hostages. 
Before he withdrew from the field of battle, lie erected 
three altars on the banks pf the Tinarus to the same deities^ 
— Zeus, Hercules, and Athene, — to whom he had dedi- 
cated those which marked tlie places of his ernbarkatioit 
and his landing on the Hellespont. A new city callt<l 
Nicopolis was afterwards founded as a more durable 
nionuinept of the victory: but its site is no longer 
know^n. That which still preserves the conqueror’s 
name (Scanderoon: the Issic Alexandria), was perhaps 
built on a different occasion. 

He then took the road to Phoenicia; but sent 
Parinenio forward, with a small detachment including 
the Thessalian cavalry, ivliom he selected for this ser- 
vice as a rew'ard for their good conduct to seize tlie 
first fruits of his victory, the treasure deposited at 
Damascus. It included, beside the military chest, the 
most costly part of the wardrobe and furniture, both of 
Darius and his chief nobles. With it were a number 
of Persian ladies of the highest rank, with their children 
and retinues : several Persians of the first quality, who 
had probably taken refuge there after the battle ; and 
envoys of Sparta and Athens, with two Thebans, who 
had accompanied Darius from Babylon. The number 
of persons of a lower class, including several hundred 
ministers of royal luxury — music girls, cooks, confec- 
tioners, chaplet wea\ers, perfumers, and the like 2 — 
amounted to 30.000.-* On his road Parmenio fell in 
with a courier, who was bearing a letter to Alexander 
from the governor of Damascus, containing an ofFes to 
betray the treasure into his hands, and desiring him to 
send one of his generals with a small body of troops. 

* Flut. Alex. 24. 

s Farmenio's letter, in Athenecus, xiii. 87., give* the precige tiumberg ; 
SS9 mugic girlg fJuvrov^yovc)t 48 chaplet .weaverg, 40 unguent 

makerg, and 406 i>erguii6, who, under vanuua denominationg, for which we 
have hardly corres{)onding ternig, belonged to the Great King'g tmUion de 
louche* 

3 CurtiUB, Ui. 13. ^ 
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rarmenio having read the letter, sent the courier back to 
Damascus.^ The treacherous governor, under pretence 
of flight, brought out the treasure — a load for 7000 
beasts of burden, — beside the Gangab® (packmen), and 
the whole train of persons' of all ranks who had accom- 
panied it. Parmenio, as if believing that they had 
come out with hostile intentions, ordered his cavalry to 
charge the defenceless multitude. , This was a signal 
for indiscriminate plunder, in which a great part of the 
l>rccious spoil was wasted. But upwards of 3000 
talents, together with the principal captives, among 
whom were three daughters of Ochus, three of Men- 
tor's, Memnon’s widow and infant son, a niece of 
Darius, and the Greek ambassadors, were preserved for 
the king, Darius had one consolati&n under this mis- 
fortune: the traitor was killed by a loyal subject, who 
abhorred his perfidy, and laid his head at the feet of 
his injured master. 
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FROM THE BATTLE OF ISSUS TO THE TAKING OF PEHBE> 
POLIS. 

The spoil of Damascus was not the most important 
advantage which Alexander reaped from the battle of 
Issus. It averted a danger which^ notwithstanding 
Memnon’s deaths had continued to give him occasion 
for much uneasineis ; for he was still threatened with a 
diversion in his rear — a general rising of the Greeks 
and an invasion of Macedonia — which might have in- 
terrupted, even If it did not finally defeat, his enter- 
prise. 

Memnon, on his death-bed, had appointed his nephew 
Pharnabazus, the son of Artabazus, to succeed him in 
his government until the king’s pleasure should be 
known. Pharnabazus and Autophradates prosecuted the 
siege of Mitylene with such vigour, that the inhabitants 
were reduced to capitulate, on the conditions that the 
mercenaries in their pay should be allowed to depart : 
that they should take down the columns which contained 
their treaty with Alexander, and should enter into 
alliance with Darius on the terms of the peace of Antal- 
cidas, and should recal their exiled citizens — the anti- 
Macedonian party — and restore one half of their con- 
fiscated property. But the Persian generals were no 
sooner masters of the town, than they introduced a gar- 
rison commanded by an officer of their own, created 
Diogenes, one of the exiles, tyrant, and levied arbitrary 
contributions, both on the city and on opulent indivi- 
duals. Pharnabazus was soon after confirmed by Darius 
in the authority which he had received from his uncle, 
and, having sent Datames, a Persian officer, with ten 
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galleys to the Cyclades^ sailed at the head of one hundred, 
with Autophradates, against Tenedos, which was forced 
to submit on terms similar to those which had been ac- 
cepted by Mitylene. Datames however was surprised 
near Siphnus by Proteas, a Macedonian officer, who 
had been sent by Antipater to collect ships from Eubcea 
and Peloponnesus, and was returning with fifteen gal- 
leys, with which he took^eight outj^of the Persian squa- 
dron, with all their crews. Datames himself escaped 
with two to the main fleet. Pharnabazus and Auto- 
phradates then bent their course southward, and having 
in their passage left a garrison in Chios, where a part of 
their navy was stationed, they dt^spatched a squadron to 
Cos and Halicarnassus; and themselves, with one hundred 
of their fastest sailers, made for Sij>hnus. Here they re- 
ceived a visit from Agis, king of Sparta, who came in a 
single galley to request a subsidy, and as large an arma- 
ment as they could spare, for the purpose of withdraw- 
ing Peloponnesus from the Macedonian alliance. It was 
at this junctuie that the news of the battle of Issus was 
brought to the fleet. It immediately put an end to 
whatever plans had been concerted for hostile operations 
in Greece, Pharnabazus sailed back with twelve galleys 
to Chios, where he feared that the intelligence might 
produce a reaction in favour of Alexander. Agis re- 
ceived thirty talents and ten galleys from Autophradates, 
but did not himself return with them ; he sent them to 
his brother Agesilaiis, who was at Tasnarus — a great 
place of rendezvous for mercenary troops — and directed 
liim to sail with them to Crete, and secure it for the 
Spartan or anti- Macedonian interest He himself, 
after some stay in the islands, followed Autophradates 
to Halicarnassus. 

Thus then Alexander had nothing more to fear on 
this side for the present. But it was not the less his 
foremost object to guard against the recurrence of this 
danger, and to deprive the Persian government of all^ 
means of aiding the Greeks in their attempts for the 
recovery of their independence. He saw that if he once 
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made himeelf master of Phoenicia and Egypt, the Per* 
dans would be deserted by the best part of their galleys, 
which were furnished by the Phoenician cities, and would 
be unable to repair the loss. His autlmrity would dien 
be undisputed in all the provinces of the empire west of 
the Eu{)hrates. 

Darius had continued his flight without intermission 
until he had crossecj^. the rivet at Thapsacus, where, he 
arrived with about 4000 fugitives, who had successively 
joined his train ; and then first felt himself out of im- 
mediate peril. The rest of tlie barbarian host was pro- 
bably for the most part irretrievably dispersed : though 
Curtius speaks of a body which was agaiu^^ollected hj 
some of the surviving generals in Cappadocia, and whicti 
they found means of recruiting by fresh levies in that 
and the adjacent provinces. Four of the Creek offiecth, 
Amyntas, Tbymondas, Aristornedcs a Thessalian of 
Pherc, and llianor an Acarnanian, with about cOOO 
mercenaries, taking a circuitous route over the mountains, 
came down to Tripolis, on the coast of I'hcenicia, before 
Alexander had quitted the field of battle. Here tliey 
found the ships which had brought their men from 
Lesbos, and having seized as many as they required to 
embark in, burnt the rest, and cro8se<l over to Cyprus, 
Amyntas, it seems, conceived the bold project of making 
himself master of Egypt. Whether he obtained the con- 
currence of his colleagues, does not appear ; but he cer- 
tainly took the lead in the enterprise, ^baces, the satrap 
of Egypt, had fallen in the battle ; and Amyntas, pre- 
tending that he had^a commission from Darius, gained 
admittance at Pelusium. He then dropped Uie mask, 
and calling on the Egyptians to shake ofl* the hated yoke 
of Persia, inarched against Memphis. He was joined 
by a great number of the natives, and Mazaces, the 
Persian commander of Memphis, having marched out 
to give him battle, was defeated, and forced to take 
^shelter behind tlie walls. But the victors were elated 
with this success, and thrown off their guard. They 
suffered themselves to be surprised by Mazaces,, while 
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dispersed in quest of booty in the neighbourhood of the 
city, and Amyntas was slain, with almost all hhs men. 

Darius indeed had the force of the greater part of 
his empire still entire, ahd at his command. The troops 
of the eastern satrapies, including some of the most war- 
like in his dominions, had already been summoned to 
the royal standard ; and it was only the length of time 
necessary for bringing tliem togeth^ that seems to have 
prevented him from marching into Cilicia with this ad- 
ditional incumbrance. They were now on their way to- 
ward Babylon ; and he might expect, in the course of 
a few months, to see himself at the head of a still more 
numerous h#t than he had commanded at Issus. He 
appears to have believed at first that Alexander would 
follow up his victory, without delay, by an active pur- 
suit ; and it was perhaps partly with the view of ^^ain- 
ing time, that he no sooner reached a place of safety, 
than he began to sound Alexander's temper by overtures 
of negotiation. Even how^ever if his army had been 
already assembled, he would certainly not have been 
eager to renew the contest. He had probably not made 
up his mind as to the full extent of the sacrifices which 
he would submit to for the sake of }>eace : and he there- 
fore sent two envoys to Alexander — who had now 
reached IMarathus, a Phoenician city on the coast, over 
against the isle of Aradus — with a letter, couched in 
tenns which pledged him to nothing, but opened the 
way for a pacific discussion. He assumed the <tone of 
remonstrance, as one who had suffered an unprovoked 
aggression. He reminded Alexander that his father had 
been on terms of peace and alliance with Oebus, but 
on the accession of Arses had commenced hostilities, 
without any just cause, against Persia : and that since 
he himself had mounted the throne, Alexander, instead 
of sending an embassy to renew the ancient amicable 
relations between the two kingdoms, |iad invaded his 
territories, and forced bird to^wage war in self-defence. 
He was now reduced, by the chance of war, to make a 
request: such however as one king might becomingly 
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address to another; that Alexander would restore his 
mother, wife, and children. He himself, was willing to 
become Alexander’s friend and ally, and desired that he 
would send ministers with the two Persian envoys,, 
treat with him. 

The Persian envoys had been instructed to urge the 
request contained in their master's letter by word of 
mouth. Alexander * sent Thersippus along with them, 
charged with a letter to Darius, but with orders to ab- 
stain from oral communications on the subject. The 
letter was a kind of manifesto, in which he vindicated 
the justice of his proceedings by various reasons, as good, 
at least, as the strong are usually able to for attack- 
ing the weak. He began like the wolf in the fable. 
The ancestors of Darius had invaded Macedonia and 
frreece, and he had been appointed by the Greeks their 
general, and had come over to Asia, to avenge their 
wrongs and hia own. Ochus had furnished succours to 
Perinthus and the Thracians against Philip. It was 
through the machinations of the Persian court that 
Philip had been murdered; and his death had been 
made a subject of boastful exultation in its public letters. 
Darius himself had been the accomplice of Ilagoas in 
the murder of Arses, and hid usurped the throne of 
Persia : he had endeavoured to excite the Greeks to war 
against Macedonia, and had offered subsidies to Sparta, 
and to other states, nh^ch indeed had been accepted only 
by Spai-ta ; but his agents had succeeded in corrupting 
many private persons, and had been incessantly labour- 
ing to disturb the tranquillity of Greece. His invasion 
therefore had been undertaken on just grounds. But 
since the gods had crowned his arms with victory, none 
of those who had trusted themselves to his clemency had 
found reason to regret their choice. He therefore in- 
vited Darius himself to come to him, c(!s to the lord of 
Asia. He might lieforehand receive pledges of his per- 
sonal safety, and might then ask with confidence for 
his mother, wife, and children, and for whatever else he 
could desire. In future, he must address Alexander as 
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the king 6 f in the style, not of an equal, but of a 
subject, 01* must expect to be treated as an enemy. If 
however he disputed his claim to sovereignty, let him 
wait for his coming, and try the event of another con- 
test. He might rest assured, that Alexander would 
seek him, wherever he might be found. 

At Marathus Alexander likewise received the Greek 
envoys to the Persian court, who, had been taken at 
Damascus : Euthycles, the Spartan ; the Thebans, 
Thessaliscus, son of lamenias, and Dionysodorus, who 
had gained an Olympic prize; and Iphicrates, a son 
of the famous general of the same name. The The- 
bans he immediately released, both in pity to Thebes, 
and because it seemed excusable that men whom he had 
deprived of their coui^y should^ seek what aid they 
could obtain for themselves and for it from his enemies. 
The high birth of Thessaliscus, and the Olympic victoi y 
of Dionysodorus, also, it is said, weighed with him n; 
tlieir favour, though he did not share the admiration 
with which gymnastic feats were commonly regarded. 
Iphicrates he retained at his court; but, both for his 
country's sake, and his father’s, always treated him in 
the most honourable manner, and after his death sent 
his bones to his family at Athens. Euthycles, as a 
citizen of an avowedly hostile state, who had no per- 
sonal claims on his indulgence, he ^or a while kept in 
confinement, though not, it is added, in chains ; and 
even him he released, when his fortune had reached a 
height from which he might safely despise such enemies. 

On his road to Phoenicia, Alexander had been met 
by Straton, son of the king of Aradus, Gerostratus, 
whose territory included Marathus and several other 
towns on the main. Gerostratus himself, with all the 
other Phoenician and Cyprian princes, was serving in 
the Persian fltet; under Aulophradates. Yet Straton 
brought a golden crown to the conqueror, and surren- 
dered all the cities in his father’s dominions into his 
hanrls. As he advanced from Marathus, Byblus capi- 
tulated to him, and Sidon, where every heart burnt with 
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hatred of Persia, haifed him as her deliverer. Thus he 
proceeded witliout resistance toward Tyre. And even 
from this great city he received a deputation on his way, 
composed of the most illustr^us citizens, among ^ho|g 
was the king’s son, briiiging a golden crown, and a pre* 
sent of provisions for the army, and announcing that the 
Tyrians had resolved to obey all his commands. 

It seems that the language in which this message was 
conveyed intimated something as to the limits of that 
obedience which the I'yrians were willing to pay. It was 
not meant that it should extend so far as totally to resign 
their independence. This Alexander probably under- 
stood, and nothing could satisfy him short .of absolute 
submission, and full possession of so imporbnt a place. 
But he met the offers of the 'Syrians, as if they had 
been made in the sense which he required : and bade the 
envoys apprise their fellow-citizens, that it was his 
intention to cross over to their island, and offer a sacri- 
fice to Melkart, the Phoenician Hercules, w^hom he 
chose to consider as one with the hero of Argos and 
Thebes. This was perhaps the least offensive way of 
' bringing the matter to an issue ; and it obliged the 
Tyrians to speak their mind more plainly. They now 
informed him that in aU other points he should find 
them ready to submit to his pleasure, but that they would 
not admit either a Persian or a Macedonian within 
their walls ; and they begged that he would celebrate 
the sacrifice which he wished to offer in Old Tyre, which 
lay on the coast opposite lo their island city, where their 
god had another, and probably a much more ancient 
sanctuary. Alexander indignantly dismissed their am- 
bassadors, and called a council of his principal officers, 
in which he declared his intention of besieging Tyre, 
and thought ht to explain the reasons which rendered 
tlii# undertaking necessary, arduous as^ i$^was. He ob- 
served tliat it would be unsafe to invade Egypt, so long 
as the Persians commanded the sea, and tliat to advance 
into the interior against Darius, while Tyre remained 
neutral or vacillating, and while Cyprus and Egyp^ w^ere 
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in tlie enemy's hands, would be to let the war be trans« 
ferred to Greece, where Sparta was openly hostile, and 
Athens only withheld from the avowal of her enmity by 
fear. On the other hand tlie reduction of Tyre would 
be attended with the submission of all Phoenicia, and 
the Phoenician fleet, the strength of the Persian navy, 
would soon pass over to the power which possessed the 
cities by which it had been equipped, and to which the 
crews belonged. Cyprus would then speedily fall, and 
there would be no further obstacle to the conquest of 
Egypt. They might then set out for Babylon, leaving 
all secure on the side of Greece, and with the proud 
consciousness that they had already severed all the pro- 
vinces west of the Euphrates from the Persian empire. 

The motives which induced Alexander to undertake 
the siege of Tyre are more evident than those which led 
the Tyrians to defy his power, after so many of the 
other Phoenician cities had submitted to him. We can- 
not indeed be surprised that they should not have been 
more willing than the people of Aspendus to admit the 
Macedonians within their walls : but still it was proba- 
bly something very different from an instinctive love of 
independence' that animated them to resistance. The 
main ground of their conduct seems to have been more 
in the nature of a commercial calculation of expediency. 
The issue of the contest between Alexander and Darius 
was still doubtful ; notwithstanding his past success 
die Macedonian conqueror might meet the fate of the 
younger Cyrus in some future fleld of battle. If the 
Persians should ever recover their lost provinces, Tyre 
might look forward to the remission of her tribute, the 
extension of her territory, and other rewards of her 
fidelity, shown as it would have been at so perilous a 
juncture. Perhaps she even indulged a hope that she 
might have the*glory of arresting the invader s progress, 
and of giving a decisive turn to the war in favour of 
Darius. In any case the Tyrians believed their city to 
be impregnable so long as they were superior at sea, and 
they did tict anticipate the manner in which the state of 
o 2 
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affairs in this respect was soon to be changed. It is 
highly probable— tliough the fact is not mentioned by 
Arrian, who touches very slightly on their motives — 
that they were encouraged by promises of succour from 
their powerful colony Carthage^> which assiduously kept 
up her connection with her parent city by periodical 
embassies and pious offerings. Still it seems that there 
was a numerous party within which disapproved of this 
policy. For we are informed that many of the citizens'*^ 
dreamt that Apollo —whose statue, part of the spoils of 
Gela'^, they had received from the Carthaginians — had 
declared to them that he was about to leave the city. 
And it was thought necessary, either for the purpose of 
detaining the god, or of quieting the popular uneasiness, 
to adopt an expedient similar to that which many years 
before had been employed by the Ephesians in a like 
emergency^; to fasten the statue of Apollo, who was 
denounced as a friend of Alexander by a golden chain 
to the altar of Melkart. On the other hand Alexander 
seems to have thought it prudent to raise the spirits of 
his troops by assurances of divine assistance, in an 
enterprise which appeared to surpass human ability. He 
too related that he had seen Hercules in a dream taking 
him by the hand, and leading him within the walls of 
his city ; a sign, as Aristander interpreted it, of success, 
though in a Herculean labour. 

An ordinary conqueror might indeed himself have 
needed such assurances to encourage him, when he was 
about to attack a place so prepared for defence as Tyre 
at this time was, both by nature and art. The island 
on which the city stood was separated from the main by 
a channel half a mile broad, through which, in rough 
weather, the sea rushed with great violence. This strait 
was indeed shallow on the side of the Phmnician coast, 
but near the island became three fathoms deep« The 

> Curtiusp iv. 2. 11. 

* Plut. Alex. 24. Curtius has only one dreamer. 

^ 3 Diodorusp xiii. 108. * See VoL 11. p. 16S; 

A Plut. u. t. xfltXsvrnr. 
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walls, which rose from the edge of the cliffs, were 1 50 feet 
high on the land side, and composed of huge blocks of 
stone, cemented with mortar. The city was abundantly 
stocked with provisions and military stores, contained a 
number of copious springs, was filled with an indus- 
trious and intelligent population, expert in all the arts of 
naval warfare, and possessed mechanists and engineers, 
not inferior it seems to any that were to be found in the 
Macedonian camp. Though the greater part of the 
Tyrian fleet was absent in the Peisian service, there 
still remained a suflicient number of galleys of war, 
and of smaller craft, both for the defence of the har- 
bours — for there were two, one on the north, the other 
on the south side of the island — and for the annoyance 
of the enemy. * ^ 

Alexander had no naval force which he could imme- 
diately oppose to this. His plan was soort formed : he 
resolved to carry a causeway through the channel, and 
when it had reached the foot of the walls, to batter 
them from it with his engines. To provide materials 
for the work, he demolished the remaining buildings of 
Old Tyre. The forests of Libanus furnished an ample 
supply of timber. The real difficulty of the undertak- 
ing was not perceived until the dam had been carried 
half-way across the water. For so long the depth was 
trifling, the piles and stones were easily sunk and 
firmly fixed in the muddy bottom, and the work was 
carried on without hinderance. But as the depth in- 
creased, while the work itself became more and more 
laborious and difficult, it was at the same time exposed 
to all the interruptions which the besieged could devise 
to retard its progress. It now came within reach of 
the missiles which they discharge^ from the top of the 
walls ; and the Tyrian galleys, taking their station at 
a short 4i>^tance, incessantly annoyed the workmen, who 
were not armed to sustain these attacks. Alexander 
however ordered two wooden towers to be erected near 
the extremity of the mole, covered with hides, and 
surmounted with engines, so as both to shelter the 
o 3 
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workmen and repel the assailants. The Tyrians now 
prepared a more formidable mode of attack. A horse 
transport was filled with dry twigs and other combusti* 
bles, over which they poured pitch and brimstone. In 
the forepart an additional space was inclosed^ so as to 
form a huge basket for the reception of these materials^ 
in the midst of which were fixed two masts, which at 
the ends of their yard-arms supported two cauldrons 
filled with an inflammable liquid. The stem was raised 
high above the water by mean§ of ballast heaped near 
the stern. The besieged, having waited for a favourable 
breeze, towed the ship behind two galleys toward the 
mole, and when it came near set it on fire, and, seconded 
by the wind, ran it on the end of the mole between the 
towers. . The flames soon caught them : but the confla- 
gration did not reach its full height, until the^ masts 
gave way, and discharged the contents of the cauldrons 
on the blazing pile. To render it the more effectual, 
the men on board the galleys from a convenient dis- 
tance plied the towers with their arrows, so as to defeat 
every attempt that was made to extinguish the fire. A 
shoal of boats now came off from the harbours filled 
with people, who soon tore up the piles, and set fire to 
all the machines which had not been overtaken by tlie 
flames of the burning ship. The ruin of the work 
which had cost so much time and labour was completed 
in a few hours. Alexander, however, was not dis- 
heartened ; he gave orders that a new mole should be 
begun, of greater breadth, so as to be capable of re- 
ceiving more towers, and that new engines should be 
constructed. But as he now became aware that, with- 
out some naval force to oppose to the Tyrians, he 
should find the difficulties of the siege insurmountable, 
he repaired in person to Sidon, with a detachment of 
light troops, to collect as many galleys as Iw could. 
Here he found himself already in possession 6t one of 
the advantages which he had expected from the reduc- 
tion of Tyre, which, accruing earlier than he had hoped, 
proved the main instrument of his success. 
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Gerostratus; king of Aradus^^and Bnylus <jf Byblus, 
as soon as they heard that he had become ipaster of 
their cities, quitted the Pers^fan fleets with their squads 
rons, and with a part of the Sidonian galleys ; so that 
Alexander was joined at Sidon oy eighty sail of Phce* 
nician ships. About the same time came in ten from 
HhodeSj as many from Lycia^ three from Soli and 
Mallus, an# his own victorious captain. Proteas, from 
Macedonia. And these were followed not long after 
by the Cypriot princes with 1 20 galleys. He had now 
an armament of nearly 250 sail at his orders. While it 
went through a course of training for a sea-^ght, and 
while the machines were in preparation, be made an 
excursion, with some squadrons of horse and a body 
of light troops, into the range pf Anti-LibanuSt and 
having reduced the mountaineers to submission, within 
eleven days returned to Sidon, where he found a rein- 
forcement of 4000 Greek soldiers, who had been brought 
by Oleander from Pelo]yonnesus. He then set sail for 
Tyre in line of battle, himself, as on sliore, command- 
ing the right wing, and Craterus the left. The Tyrians 
it seems expected his approach and were prepared to 
meet him ; but they had not heard of the arrival of 
the Plicenician and Cyprian galleys, which perhaps 
they rather hoped to have seen on their own side : and 
when they saw the numbers which he brought with 
him, tliey gave up all thoughts of resistance, and 
only used their galleys to block up the mouthS|pf their 
harbours. Alexander, when he came up, found the 
northern harbour too well secured to be attacked, though 
he sunk three of the enemy’s galleys which were moored 
on the outside, and captured one which was consecrated 
to the tutelary god. The next day he stationed the 
Cypriots under the command of Andromachus near the 
entrance of this harbour, and the Phoenicians near the 
other, in tlie same quarter where his own tent was 
pitched. , V 

In ibe nfean while. the mole had been restored, and 
was actt#ly carried forward: mechanists had been 
o 4 
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collected jn great numbers from Phoenicia and Cyprus, 
and had constructed abundance of engines, which were 
planted, some on the mole, others on transports and on 
the heavier galleys. These vessels at first found the 
approach very much impeded by a bed of stones^ which 
the besieged had carried out into the sea from the foot 
of the cliffs ; and the attempts which the Macedonians 
made to remove this obstacle were for some time 
thwarted by the dexterity and boldness of the Tyrian 
divers, who cut the cables of the ships which were 
anchored for the purpose of drawing up the stones. 
Chain cables were at length Substituted, and the passage 
was then rapidly cleared by machines, which raised the 
stones out of their bed, and hurled them into the deep 
water. The walls were now assailed by the engines on 
every side ; and the contest grew closer and hotter than 
it had ever been. Every contrivance that ingenuity 
quickened by fear could suggest was tried by the be- 
sieged to ward off* these attacks. Very famous in par- 
ticular was one, which is not the less credible because 
Arrian's authors seemed to have passed it over in silence: 
the invention of shields filled with heated sand, which 
they were made to discharge on the assailants, and 
which penetrating between their armour and their skin, 
inflicted indescribable tortures. Still the means of 
attack kept growing on tlie resources of defence. De- 
jection began to spread within the walls ; and there 
were so|pe who proposed to renew a horrid rite, which 
had long fallen into disuse ; the sacrifice of a boy of 
good family to Moloch. It does honour to the Tyrian 
government, that it did not either humour this bloody 
superstition, or give way to despair ; it was policy per- 
haps — to check all thoughts of capitulation — rather than 
ferocity that induced it to execute its Macedonian pri<* 
soners on the top of the walls, and to cast their bodies, 
in the sight of the besiegers, into the sea ^ ; but it 
directed the energy of the people to, better expedients. 
It made a vigorous attempt to surprise the Cyprian 

t Arrian, u. 24. Curtius, iv. 2. 15., makes them tottl^|yea)ds. 
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squadron stationed near the northern harbour^ and 
would havf gained a complete victory over it ; but 
Aiescander, having received timely notice of the sally, 
sailed round unobserved/ turned the fortune of the day, 
and sunk or took most of the enemy's ships. All hopes 
from offensive measures were crushed by this blow ; the 
safety of the city now rested chiefly in the strength of 
its walls. 

Even these, after several fruitless attempts had been 
made in other quarters, began to give way on the south 
side ; and a breach was opened, which Alexander tried, 
but did not find immediately practicable. Three days 
after however, when a calm favoured the approach of 
the vessels, he gave orders for a general attack. It was 
to be made on all sides at once, to distract the attention 
of the besieged ; and the fleet was at the same time to 
sail up to both the harbours, in the hope that in the 
midst of the tumult it might force an entrance into one 
of them. But the main assault was to be directed 
against the breach that had been already formed. The 
vessels which bore the engines were first brought up 
to play upon it ; and when it had been sufficiently 
widened, were followed by two galleys, with landing 
boards and the men who were to mount it. One was 
commanded by AdmetuS, and was filled with troops of 
the guard, and in this Alexander himself embarked. 
The other bore a detachment of the phalanx belonging 
to the division commanded by Coenus. Admetus and 
his men were the first to effect a landing, animated by 
the immediate presence of their king, who, after he had 
paused awhile to observe and animate the exertions of 
his warriors, himself mounted the breach. When the 
Macedonians had once gained a firm footing, the issue 
of the conflict, notwithstanding the desperate resistance 
of the besieged, did not long remain doubtful. Admetus 
indeed, who led the way, was slain ; but Alexander soon 
made himself master of two towers and the intervening 
curtain, through which the troops from the other vessel 
poured him, and he then advanced along the 
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walls to the royal. palace^ which stood on the highest 
ground^ tliat h^ might descend from it witl^the greater 
ease into the heart of the city. The Tynans^ seeing 
the wall taken^ abandoned their fortifications^ and col- 
lected their forces in one of the public places, where 
they gallantly made head against their assailants* But 
in the meanwhile both the harbours had been forced, 
their ships sunk or driven ashore, and the besiegers 
landed to join their comrades in the city. It soon be- 
came a scene of unresisted carnage and plunder. The 
Macedonians, exasperated by the lengtli and labours of 
the siege, which had lasted seven months, and by the 
execution of their comrades, spared none that fell into 
their hands. The king — whom the Greeks callAzelmicus 
— with the principal inhabitants, and some Carthaginian 
envoys who had been sent with the usual offerings to 
Melkart, took refuge in his sanctuary : and these alone, 
according to Arrian, were exempted from the common 
lot of death or slavery. It was an act of clemency, by 
which the conqueror at the same time displayed his 
piety to the god. Of the rest 8000 perished in the 
first slaughter, and 30,000, including a number of 
foreign residents, were sold as slaves. But if we may 
believe Curtins, 15,000 were rescued by the Sidonians, 
who first hid them in their' galleys, and afterwards 
transported them to Si Jon — not, it must be presumed, 
without Alexander’s connivance or consent. 

It sounds inci edible, that he should have ordered 
2000 of the prisoners to be crucified ; though he might 
have indicted such a punishment on those who had 
taken the leading part in the butchery of the Macedo- 
nians. But, after the king and the principal citizens 
had been spared, it is not easy to understand why any 
others should have suffered on this account. 

So fell Tyre, the rich, and beautiful*, and proud, in 
arts and arms the queen of merchant cities. The con- 
queror celebrated his victory with a solemn military and 
naval procession, sacrifice, and games, in honour of the 

i Ezekiel, xxviL 
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tutelary god who had thus fulfilled his promise^ aild^ 
though after the labour of so many months, had at 
length brought him into his city. He dedicated the 
engine which had first' shattered the wall, and the 
sacred galley, in the sanctuary of Melkart. Tyre was 
still occupied as a fortress, and soon recovered some 
measure of her ancient prosperity, which it preserved 
for some centuries under the shade of the Roman em- 
pire : and, after a long period of almost utter desolation, 
seems again to be lifting up her head, though in a very 
humble condition, in our days. But Alexander's work, 
which changed her island into a peninsula, put an end 
for ever to her power and independence, and is now 
almost the only monument remaining of her ancient 
greatness, i 

We do not know how far the delay which she op- 
posed to the progress of the Macedonian arms, engaged 
the attention of the Persian court. But if Darius 
ever conceived any hopes from it, or ever thought of 
taking advantage of it, this can only have been so long 
as his fleet continued to command the sea. When it 
was deserted by the Phcpnician and Cyprian galleys, he 
had no longer any means of relieving Tyre, unless by 
an expedition over land, which certainly never entered 
his thoughts. On the contrary, before the siege was 
ended, thougli probably after Alexander had been joined 
by the squadrons of Cyprus and Phoenicia, he sent 
another embassy to him with more definite overtures. 
His ambassadors now offered 10,000 talents as the 
ransom of his family, the cession of all the provinces 
west of the Euj^hrates, and the hand of his daughter 
Barsine as conditions of peace and alliance. Alex- 

1 There seems to be little doubt tbAt Sour occupies tbe place of Tvre : 
though Niebuhr^ who visited it in 1766, Hiid found there a spring (which 
has been described by other travellers) rising out of a basin ot large hewn 
stones, observes, vol. lii. p 7H., that the isthmus seemed to him a natural 
one, which had been once intersected by an artificial channel that had after, 
wards been choked up with sand, and he therefore questions the site. 
Sour was then a rising village; in 1816 Mr. Buckingham found it a well, 
built thriving town, of about 800 houses. Niebuhr’s stay seems to have 
been too shoit tfor accurate observations. 

2 Curtius, IV. 5 . l-i and Plutarch, Do Alex. Fort. 11. C., calls her Statira. 
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ander laid these proposals before his council : and Par- 
mepio declared, that if he were Alexander, he should 
accept them. So should 1, the king is reported to have 
answered, wei% I Parmenio. His own prospects stretched 
far beyond the old man’s desires : arid the acquisition 
did not tempt him the more because it riiight be made 
J^ithout farther toil or danger. He replied in the same 
strain as before. The gold and the land which Darius 
offered were already his own ; nor would he accept a 
part of his treasures or his empire instead of the whole. 
If he chose to marry the princess, he did not need' her 
father's consent. If Darius desired to receive his fa- 
vours, he must come in person as a suppliant. Darius 
was now convinced that he had no alternative beside 
submission or another trial of strength, and he applied 
his whole attention to his military preparations. 

In the summer of 332 Alexander set forward on his 
march toward Egypt, accompanied by the fleet, which 
he had placed under the orders pf Hephaestion. But 
be was still to be detained by another obstacle in Syria: 
for Darius had subjects who were more faithful to him 
than he was to himself. An eunuch named Batis^, who 
had the command of Gaza near the southern frontier of 
Palestine, trusting to the strength of the place, which 
was built on an artificial mound rising out of a sandy 
level partly covered by the inundations of the sea, and 
fortified with a very high wall, having taken a body of 
Arabians into his pay, and laid in a stock of provisions 
sufficient for a long siege, resolved to defend it. Alex- 
ander immediately orderetkengines to be constructed for 
an assault : but his engineers declared that tliey were 
unable to invent any of such power as to make an im- 
pression on walls of such height. He then ordered a 
mound to be raised to the foot of the walls on the south 
side, where they were most accessible, to afford a basis 
for his machines ; and when it had reached a sufficient 
height, the engines were brought up to batter them. 


1 According to Joicphui, Ant. Jud. xl 8. 3., Babemeses. 
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Alexander had been induced to keep for a time out of 
the reach of the enemy's missiles by his soothsayer 
Aristander, who discovered from the fall of a stone 
wdiich a bird dropt on hing^ while he was sacrificing, that 
he should take the place, but that his own person was 
in danger. The assault however had not long begun, 
before the besieged made a sally with lighted ^torches- 
and set fire to the machines, while, having the advan? 
tage of the higher ground, they drove the Macedonians 
toward the edge of the terrace. Alexander ho longer 
heeded the soothsayer’s warning, but hastened up* with 
his guard to support them ; and, though he could not 
save the engines, forced the enemy back within their 
walh'. But during the combat he was wounded by a 
dart from a machine, which penetrated both through 
shield and corslet into his sho;ulder. The wound how- 
ever, though severe, animated him with a joyful hope 
that the re^st of tlic prediction would be fulfilled ; and 
while he himself remained under the hands of his 
surgeons, who found the cure slow and difficult, he 
ordered the engines which he had used at the siege of 
.Tyre, and which he had left there, to be fetched, and 
the mound to be carried on, until it had reached a height 
of 250 feet, and the breadth of a quarter of a mile.^ 
When his preparations were completed, and he himself 
was again able to take the field, be renewed his attack 
both by battering and undermining the walls. Thrice 
nevertheless the assailants were repulsed; but in the 
fourth attempt a great breach was opened, which en- 
abled them to fix their scaling ladders. Neoptolemus, 
a relative of the king’s by the mother’s side, was the 
firs^ who reached the top : he was followed by many, 
who soon opened the gates from within to their com- 
rades. Yet the besieged still fought, until every man was 

* Arrian, ii. 27 . aeptns to say that it was carried all round the city (■» 
xv»\u travreOtv rris sreAiwf) Droysen objects that such a work was unneces- 
sary, and would luive demanded a much longer time than was occupied by 
the siege. In this he m probably right: but itis^another question whether 
Arrian's words will admit the sense which he assigns to them ; that the 
mound was concentric with the cUy weUl, 
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put to the sword : the women and children were sold. 
Alexander introduced a new population into th^. place 
from the neighbouring towns, and used it as a ft^tress. 

A Jewish tradition preserved by Josephus related 
that, after the reduction of Gaza, Alexander again turned 
northward, and marched to Jerusalem, where the high 
priest Jaddus, from whom he had demanded troops and 
a supply of provisions during the siege of Tyre, had 
ventured^ to resist bis will, pleading the loyalty whitrh 
he owed to his lawful sovereign the Persian king. As 
he approached the Holy City, he was met by the greater 
part of the* inhabitants in their white feast-day robes, 
and by the priests and Levites, with the high-priest at 
their head, in their sacerdotal vestments. The Chal- 
deans and Phcenicians — ancient enemies of the Jewish 
name — who accompanied Alexander, hoped for leave 
to plunder the city, and to execute his vengeance on the. 
refractory high-priest. But the conqueror — like Attila 
at the sight of Leo and his clergy — was struck with 
pious awe by the spectacle, and to the surprise of his 
attendants, was seen to advance alone toward the high- 
priest, and to how as in adoration before him. He » 
afterwards declared that such was the figure which he 
had seen in a dream at Dium, when it had cheered him 
with a promise of success in the enterprise which he 
was then meditating. Having lieen thus convinced of 
the power of the Deity whom Jaddus served, he went 
up to the temple and sacrificed according to the Jewish 
ritual : honoured the priests with munificent gifts, and 
the nation with extraordinary privileges, which he de- 
nied to the envious and malignant Samaritans, though 
they pretended affinity with the Jews. 

We cannot be surprised that a story, so exactly fitted 
to pleuse Jewish ears, that the Samaritans, only chang- 
ing the scene and persons, applied it to themselves, 
should not be found either in Arrian or Curtius. On 
the other hand it certainly is strange, if there was any 


1 Aatiq. xl. 8. 5L 
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foutidation for the story, tliat no mention should have 
been mde by our best authors of any visit of Alexan* 
der to ^erus^em. Arrian indeed seems to contradict 
the main fact related by Jopephus : for he says that, 
after the fall of Tyr^, all th# cities of Palestine, except 
Gaza, submitted to the conqueror. If so, Alexander's 
appearance before Jerusalem cannot have been a threat- 
ening one : and the motive of his visit would seem to have 
been only the satisfaction of a natural curiosity. But then 
Josephus must have been mistaken as to the time of the 
occurrence, which must have liappened either before the 
siege of Gaza — as Arrian may be Supposed to intimate — 
or some months later, in the army's second passage 
through Palestine. It is difficult to decide between 
these two conjectures : but in other respects the story, 
notwithstanding the silence of the Greeks, is probably 
well founded. The respect paid by Alexander to the 
Jewish religion, and even the fiction of the dream, are 
perfectly consistent with his character and policy, if 
;;they do not stamp the substance of the narrative with 
an unquestionable mark of truth. It is certain how- 
ever that Syria was left subject to Andromachus, who 
succeeded Parmenio in the government of Damascus. 

The siege of Gaza had occupied, it seems, three or 
four months ; and it was perhaps not before December 
832, that Alexander began his expedition to Egypt. 
Here he might safely reckon not merely on an easy 
conquest, but on an ardent reception, from a people 
who burnt to shake off the' Persian tyranny, and had 
even welcomed and supported the adventurer Arayutas. 
Mazaces himself, as soon as he heard of the battle of 
Issus, became aware that all resistance to Alexander 
would be useless, and met him with a voluntary sub- 
mission. At Pelusium he found the fleet, and having 
left a garrison in the fortress, ordered it to proceed up 
the Nde as far as Memphis, while he marched across 
the desert. Near Heliopolis he crossed the river, and 
joined the fleet at Memphis. Here he conciliated the 
EgypHans by the honours which he paid to all their 
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gods, especially to Apis, who had been so cruelly in- 
sulted by the Persian invaders ; but at the time 
he exhibited a new spectacle to the natives, ^hsical 
and gymnastic contest, for which he had collected the 
most celebrated artists froha all parts of Greece. He 
then embarked, and dropt down the western or Canobic 
arm of the river to Canobus, to survey the extremity of 
the Delta on that side, and having sailed round the lake 
Mareotis, landed on the narrow belt of low ground 
which parts it from the sea, and is sheltered from the 
violence of the northern gales, which would otherwise 
desolate and overwhehn it, by a long ridge of rock, 
then separated from the main land by a channel, nearly 
a mile (seven stades) broad, and forming the isle of 
Pharos. On this site stood the village of Racotis, 
where the ancient kings of Egypt had stationed a per- 
manent guard to protect this entrance of their domin- 
ions from adventurers, especially Greeks, who might 
visit it for the sake either of plunder or commerce ; 
while for greater security they granted the adjacent , 
district to a pastoral tribe, which regarded all strangers 
as enemies. Alexander’s keen eye was immediately 
struck by the advantages of this position for a city, 
which should become a great emporium of commerce, 
and a link between the East and the West — one of 
the great objects which already occu])ied his mind — 
while it secured the possession of Egypt to his empire, 
and transmitted the name of its founder to distant ages. 
He immediately gave orders for the beginning of the 
work, himself traced the outline, which was suggested 
by the natural features of the ground itself, and marked 
the sites of some of the principal buildings, squares, 
palaces, and temples. The two main streets, which 
intersected each other at right angles in a great public 
place, one traversing the whole length of the city, and 
forming a series of magnificent edifices, provided for 
health and enjoyment by a free current of air, and the 
inundations of the Nile secured it from the pernicious 
effects which would otherwise have arisen from the 
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vicinity of the lake. A causeway connected Ihe island^ 
*— ^jU^hich it is said Alexander at first diought of 
builAig the city — with the mainland divided the 
intervening basin info two harbours^ which were only 
joined together by a cans! near either end. By the 
continual accumulation of sand, this isthmus has been • 
so enlarged, that it now forms the site of the modem 
Alexandria. Still there were two defects to counter- 
balance so many advantages of situation. Tj|ie harbour 
was on both sides difficult of entrance, and there was 
no other within a great distance either- on the east or 
the west. This inconvenience could never be wholly 
remedied, though the danger of the approach from the 
sea was afterwards much lessened by the erection of a 
magnificent beacon-louver, on a* rock, near the eastern 
point of Pharos, which threw out its light to the dis- 
tance it is said of nearly forty miles. The other defect 
was the want of water : and for this ample provision 
was made by a new canal, branching from the Nile, 
which brought a constant supply into the cisterns over 
w'hich the houses were built. Yet Alexandria was thus 
placed at the mercy of every enemy who could make 
him.self master of the canal and deprive it of a main 
necessary of life. It was a part of Alexaikler's plan to 
people tlic city with a mixed colony of Greeks and 
Egyptians, in which the prejudices of the two races 
might be effaced by habitual intercourse, though Grecian 
arts and manners were to give their character to the 
V whole : and therefore, among the temples of the Gre- 
cian gods, he ordered one to be founded for the worship 
of Isis. 

A favourable omen is said to have afforded a presage 
of the prosperity which awaited the new city. When 
he was about to trace the course of the walls, no chalk 
was at hand for the purpose, and it was found necessary 
instead to make use of fiour, which soon attracted ^ 
large flock of birds from all sides to devour it. Aris- 
tander — who was never at a loss — construed this 
incident as a sign of the abundance which the city 

VOL. VI. 1> 
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should enjoy and diffuse. That indeed probably far 
exceeded its founder s most sanguine hopes : b^t still 
less could he have foreseen or calculated all the eloments 
of a new intellectual life, which were to be there com- 
bined, and the influence which it was to exert over the 
opinions and condition of a great part of the world. 

He was still thus engaged when Hegelochus arrived 
with the news that the Persians had been dislodged 
from the last holds of their power in the ^gean. 
Tenedos had revolted from them, as soon as it became 
sure of Macedonian protection. At Chios the demo- 
cratical party had risen against the^^ government esta- 
blished by the Persian satraps, and had taken Pharna- 
bazus himself prisoner : and soon after Aristonicus, 
the tyrant of Methymna, having sailed into the harbour, 
before he had heard of the recent revolution, with some 
pirate ships, fell into their hands, 7'he crews were all 
put to death ; he himself, together with the oligarchi- 
cal leaders, who had betrayed the city to the Persians, 
were sent to Alexander to receive his sentence. Mity- 
lene, too, where Chares, the Athenian general, com- 
manded the garrison, had been forced to capitulate, and 
the whole of Lcslws had been recovered. Hegelochus 
had likewise left his colleague Amphoterus in possession 
of Cos, which tlje islanders had freely surrendered. 
There Pliarnabazus had made his escape : but ho had 
brought the other prisoners with him, among whom, 
beside Aristonicus, were several tyrants who had ruled 
under Persian patronage. These Alexander abandoned- 
to the mercy of the cities wdiich they had governed, 
and they all suffered a cruel death; the Chians, as both 
enemies and traitors, he sent under a strong guard to 
a wretched exile in the stifling island prison of Ele- 
phantine. 

^ He was now on the confines of Egypt and Libya. 
Jn region which lay not many days' march to the 
west, as some Greek legends told, Hercules and Perseus 
had pursued their marvellous adventures : both, it was 
believed, had consulted the oracle of Ammon in the 
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heart of the Libyan wilderness. Alexander may have 
been desirous of emulating the achievements of his two 
heroic ancestors ; or, if he had not heard of them, 
might still have been attracted by the celebrity of the 
oracle, and by the difficulty of reaching it. Tb&t he 
was impelled by curiosity about its answers, is very 
doubtful ; but it is highly probable that he did not 
overlook the advantage which he might derive from 
them, however they might run, and the mysterious dig- 
nity with which the expedition itself might invest him 
in the eyes of his subjects. If however to these mo., 
tives for the enterprise it should be thought necessary to 
add any others of a more intelligible policy, it might be 
conjectured that he also wished to impress Cyrene with 
respect for his power, and to show that even her secluded 
situation did not place her beyond the reach of his arms. 
It may at least be presumed that this was one of the 
grounds which induced him to take the road along the 
coast, to the Oasis of the temple of Ammon. Accord- 
ingly on his march to Paractonium he was met at about 
midway by envoys from Cyrene, who brought a crown 
and other magnificent presents: among the rest, some 
of the productions for which their country was most 
famed — 300 war-horses and five chariots. ^ They are 
said to have requested him to honour them with his 
presence : and, if they wished to escape a visit, it was 
certainly safer, as the examples of Tyre and Aspendus 
hadj,shown, to invite than to deprecate it. After a march 
of about 200 miles along the coast — perhaps nearly as 
far as the eastern frontier of the territory of TripoU — 
he appears to have taken the direction toward the south- 
east, which leads, in five or six days for a private cara- 
van, to the Oasis. It was now for the first time that 
the Macedonians became acquainted with the face of the, 
Libyan desert, its pathless sands, naked rocks, burning 
sky, and delusive images* That the journey should 
have furnished numberless stories for the entertainment 
of the camp, may easily be supposed. It is more diffi- 
cult to understand how Alexander could have been at a 

F 2 
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loss for guides well acquainted with the way, as both 
Ptolemy and Aristobulus represented: though the one* 
related that the perplexity of the wanderers w as relieved 
by two great serpents^ w^hich pointed out the tracks and 
were heard even when they could not be seen : the 
other described two ravens as performing the same office. 
Whether these are mere fictions of an idle fancy, or 
cover some fact w’hich wc are not able to ascertain, it is 
hardly w'orth while to inquire.' That the army was 
refreshed with the extraordinary occurrence of a shower 
of rain, in which it saw a manifest interposition of the 
gods, cannot reasonably be doubted. At lengtli it de- 
scended safely into the green, well watered, and richly 
cultivated valley, W’here, embosomed in thick woods, 
stood, within the same inclosure, the palace of the an- 
cient priestly kings, and, close by, the temple of Ammon. 

It w^as a visit such as Ammon had probably never 
before received, and the priests no doubt did their ut- 
most, both to welcome the royal pilgrim with due ho- 
nours, and to imjiress him with the highest veneration 
for their oracle. It was not, it seems, always in the 
temple itself that answers tvere given. The god chose 
the place of his revelations for himself. His visible 
symbol, aground disk formed of precious stones-, was 
placed in a golden ship, from which, on each side, hung 
sacred vessels of silver ; and borne on the shoulders of 
eighty priests, attended by a train of virgins and ma- 
trons, who accompanied the procession with sacred 
chaunts, in wdiich they implored a propitious and certain 
answer, according to the secret impulse of the deity 
which directed their steps. By such a procession Alex- 
ander seems to have been met, as he approached at the 
head of his army, and to have been conducted into the 

Ab to the ravens, there Is no reason to doubt the literal fact. It appears 
that these birds are looked UfKin as indicating the vicinity of a well in the 
Afncari desert Two ravens met Bel 2 oni, as he was approaching the 
Oasis El Wak. Uitter, AJrtka, p. 969. 

* UmUlKuSt Curtins, iv. 7. 23., which the commentators think may be 
illustrated by the rude stones worshipped at Emesa and Paphos. But the 
description, tirutragdo et gemmis coagmentatUst docs not seem to favour 

conjecture. 1 suspect that this umbilicus was a scarabseus. ' 
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temple, where his questions were answered by the chief 
spriest. What these questions and answers were, was 
perhaps never known tq any but the interlocutors. It 
is indeed in itself by no means improbable that the 
priest saluted him as a hero of divine origin, and pro- 
mised him the empire of the world : the address would 
not have been more flattering, nor the i)rophecy bolder, 
than the Greek oracles, which were less safe from ex- 
posure, had sometimes ventured on. But it is well 
attested that Alexander did not, at least at tlie time, 
disclose what he had heard ; but merely declared to his 
followers that he had received such answers as he had 
desired, and showed his satisfaction by his oflPerings and 
donations. 

Aristobulus perhaps only expressed himself carelessly 
when he said that the army returned by the same 
route: we cannot hesitate to prefer Ptolemy's state- 
ment, that it took the direct road to Memphis ; unless 
indeed we should adopt a supposition, which might 
render the two accounts more consistent: that Alex- 
ander struck across the desert in a third direction, which 
leads directly to the lake Mareotis,^ At Memphis be 
received reinforcements which had been sent to liim by 
Antipater, and embassies to present congratulations or 
petitions from several states of Greece : among them, it 
seems, one which brought a golden crown, that had been 
decreed by a congress assembled at the Isthmus on the 
occasion of the Isthmian games. It now only remained 
for him to settle the mode of administration by which 
Egypt was to be governed in his absence. It was his 
object at once to gain the good-will of the Egyptians, 
and to secure a province so important, and so easily de- 
fended, from the ambition of his ow'n officers. The 
system which he established, served in some points as a 
model for tlie policy of Rome under the emperors. He 
retained the ancient distribution of the country into the 


* The same by wtiicb penora! Minntoli i Ptiirncd from Siwah ; thouph 
lUtter, Afrika, p. ‘>78., i* inr!i|iu’d to thiiilc that this was the very road by 
which Alexander reached the Oasis. 
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districts called names, and not only permitted them to 
be still governed by the native magistrates^ the nomarchs, ^ 
but placed them all under the authority of two Egyp- 
tians ; one of them afterwards resigned his office, and 
the whole devolved on his colleague. But garrisons 
were stationed at Memphis and Pelusium, commanded 
by two Macedonians ; and a body of mercenanes was 
placed under the orders of an ^.tolian named Lycidas, 
who was himself controlled by a Macedonian commissary 
and two inspectors. The country on the western side 
of the Delta was committed to the care of Apollonius ; 
that on the east, toward Arabia, to Cleomenes, an Egyp- 
tian Greek of Naucratis, who afterwards became unhap- 
pily celebrated for his rapacity and financial stratagems : 
and he was appointed to receive the tribute collected by 
the nomaichs, but with orders not to alter that arrange- 
ment. Still an army was left under the command of 
Peucestes and Balacrus, and a fleet under that of Po- 
lerno. The mutual jealousy of these officers was a suf- 
ficient pledge for their loyalty. 

In the spring of 331 he set out from Memphis on 
his return to Phoenicia. At Tyre lie found his fleet 
arrived, and celebrated another sacrifice to Melkart, and 
received an embassy which had been brought over from 
Athens in the Paralus. Its chief object was to obtain 
the release of the A thenian prisoners taken at the battle 
of the Granicus ; and this Alexander now granted, with 
several other requests which were urged by the crew of 
the Paralus, who accompanied the envoys in a body. 
The accounts which came from Peloponnesus indicated 
that it was threatened with a commotion through the 
restlessness of Sparta : and Amphoterus was ordered to 
lead a squadron to the aid of the Peloponnesians who 
were well affected toward the Macedonian interest, and 
the war with Persia, and to recover Crete from the 
Spartans. A new fleet of 100 sail was ordered to be 
fitted out in the ports of Phoenicia and Cyprus to fol- 
low and reinforce Amphoterus. ^Vhether on this oc- 
casion Alexander visited Jerusalem is doubtful; hut it 
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seems that he made an expedition into Samaria, to 
X^uriish the Samaritans, who — goaded perhaps by ill treat- 
ment — had revolted against Andromachus, had taken 
him prisoner, and burnt Him alive. On Alexander's 
approach, the authors of this atrocity were delivered up 
to him, and tranquillity was restored. He then began 
his march toward the Euphrates, and before the end of 
August arrived at Thapsacus. 

A body of troops had been sent forward to throw a 
bridge across the river. Two had been begun, but not 
carried quite over, because Mazaeus, a Persian officer, 
who had been entrusted by Darius with the defence of 
the passage, was posted with about 3000 cavalry, two 
thirds Greeks on the other side, /ls soon however as he 
heard that Alescander was approaching, Maztpus, whose 
force seems indeed so small that it could hardly have 
been meant to dispute the passage, but rathejf to obser^'e 
the enemy's movements, retired, and the bridges were 
finished without int(;rruption. When he had crossed the 
river, Alexander did not follow the route which Cyrus 
had taken through the Mesopotamian desert, but directed 
his march toward the northeast, through a country 
which afforded a more abundant supply of food for man 
and beast, and where the army had less to suffer from 
the heat of the summer. On the road some Persian 
scouts fell into his hands, from whom he learnt that 
Darius, %vith an army far greater than he had before 
brought into the field, lay on the left bank of the Tigris, 
prepared to guard the passage against him. He now 
advanced at full speed toward the Tigris : but when he 
reached it found neither Darius himself nor any hostile 
forced and met with no other obstacle in the crossing 
than the rapidity of the stream. On the left bank he 


* Arrian, iii. 7. Gronovius, to bring these numbera nearer to those of 
Curtius, wtio (iv. 9. T.) has UUUU, would lUhuit vsre; or itri before roirmt and 
this last conjecture, Droysen, p. 218., thinks evidently right, because the 
Greek merccuanus did not serve as cavalry.^ Yet «oon after, in thedcscriii- 
tion of the battle, we have ei imrus commanded by Menidas, and 

If ttrn'K v) ruv ftiirBo<po^m commanded by Andromachus. It is more, 
over extremely doubtful Chat Arrian would have used either or iirj in 
^uch a sense. 
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gave his troops a few days’ rest after their forced march, 
during which there occurred an eclipse of the moon. 
Aristander expounded it as a sign th&t, during that 
month, the Persian monarchy was destined to lose its 
power and glory : and when Alexander sacrificed to 
the moon, the sun, and the earth, as the powers which 
concurred to produce the portent, the victims were found 
to announce a victory. He then marched southward 
along the river, and four days after his reconnoitring 
parties brought word that a body of cavalry was in sight. 
He immediately drew up his army in order of battle ; 
but being presently informed that the enemy’s cavahy 
then in sight did not appear to exceed 1000 men, he 
pushed forward with a few squadrons of his own to 
meet them. They fled at his approach|f, but some were 
overtaken, and slain or made prisoners. From these he 
learnt that^ Darius with his whole army was encamped 
at no great distance. 

The Persian king had employed the long interval 
allowed him by Alexaiid(‘r*s operations after the battle 
of Issus, to collect the remaining strength of his em- 
pire, and he had assembled a host with which, if supe- 
riority of numbers could have ensured success, he might 
reasonably have hoped to crush his adversary. It was 
also composed for the most part of more warlike troops. 
The division which was most formidable, both for 
numbers and martial qualities, consisted of the hardy 
tribes which inhabited the plains on the eastern side of 
the Caspian, and the valleys above Cabul on the borders 
of India. They were led by Bessus, the powerful satrap 
of Bactria; and he was also followed by a body ofjj^orse- 
bowmen, furnished by the Sacie, who wandered in the 
valleys east of Transoxiana, and though they did not 
acknowledge his authority, willingly joined him as allies 
for the sake of pay and plunder. All the provinces be- 
tween the Caspian Sea and the Persian Gulf^ and from 
Syria and Cappadocia to the mountains of the 
Indus, had poured forth their choicest warriors. The 
whole amount was stated by some authors at a million 
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of foot and 40,000 horse : this may be a great exag^ 
geration, but it was probably reduced as much too low 
by those’' who reckoned no more than 200,000 in- 
fantry. There were beside 200 scythed chariots, and 1 5 
elephants brou^t from the west of India. With this 
host Darius him encamped in one of the wide plains 
between the Tigris and the mountains of Kurdistan, 
near the Bumodus, a tributary of the Lycus, and a 
village named Gaugainela (the* earners housed), which 
should have given its name to the battle fought near it, 
but was forced, through a caprice of which we have 
many examples, to surremler this distinction to the town 
of Arbela, which lay more than twenty miles off, where 
Darius had left his baggage and his treasure. He had 
been persuaded by his courtiers that his defeat at Issus 
was entirely owfiig to the disadvantage of the ground, 
and he had therefore chosen a field on which he misrht 
fully display his forces, and where the enemy would have 
neither sea nor mountains to cover his flanks, and he 
had ordered a large tract of the plain to be cleared and 
levelled for the evolutions of bis cavalry and chariots. 

Alexander, having ascertained the enemy's posture, 
gave his army four days’ repose before he advanced, and 
fortified his camp : intending to leave the invalids, the 
prisoners, and the greater part of the baggage, behind 
him there, that his troops might march to battle without 
any unnecessary incumbrance. He then set out soon 
after midnight that he might come up witli the enemy 
by day-break. Some hillocks intercepted the view of 
the Persian camp, until he had approached within tliree 
or four miles of it. He then looked down upon the 
plain ffl which the mighty host was drawn up in battle 
array. The centre was occupied as usual by Darius 
himself, surrounded by his horse-guard of a thousand 
n 

’ Or rather, aceordmp to Plutarch, Al 51., the dromedary'a There 
was a legend, t|iat a dronic<lury, which had preserved the Itfe of some 
Persian king bjf its speed, had this vilhigc assigned fur itf> abixie, and the 
revenues of an adjacent district for its rnaiiuenanee. Strabo (xvi. p. 334. 
Tauch.) refers ilto Darius Hystaspis, whom the carncl had accompanied on 
his expedition to Scythia, bearing tlie provision for the royal table. 
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noble Persians, who were honoured with the title of the 
royal kinsmen, by the foot-guard, which was distin- 
guished by the golden knobs of its lances, and by some 
other picked troops. Behind it was posted a deep mass 
composed of Uxians, Babylonians, and some adjacent 
tribes. In front of the royal station were ranged the 
elephants, and fifty of the war chariots ; but on either 
side was a body of Greek mercenaries, according to 
Curtius, 50,000 who ivere esteemed the only troops 
capable of withstanding the Macedonian phalanx. At 
the extremity of the left wing, which it was known would 
be opposed to Alexander himself, who alw^ays took his 
station in the right, were placed the Bactrian and 
Scythian cavalry, with a hundred chariots ; on the right 
that of Armenia and Cappadocia, whic|i seems to have 
stood next to them in reputation, with fifty of the 
chariots. The forces of the other nations were drawn 
up successively, horse and foot together. 

As soon as he came within sight of the enemy, 
Alexander halted and called a council of war, to propose 
the question whether he should immediately offer battle. 
Most of his officers wished him to engage without delay : 
but Parmenio advised him to encamp on the sjjot, and, 
before he advanced, to explore the ground on all sides, 
to ascertain that no snares had been laid for the cavalry, 
and to obtain a more distinct view of the enemy's pre- 
parations. Alexander adopted this advice, and spent ^ 
the rest of the day in riding over the field with his 
cavalry guard and a pan of the light infantry. On his 
return he again assembled his officers, and addressed 
them with a few words of exhortation : not, he said, 
so much because he deemed it necessary for theit own 
encouragement — they had already given sufficient proofs 
of valour, and needed no incitement — but that they 
might convey his words to the divisions under fteir 
command. It was to be remembered that they were 
now about to fight, not for the possession of Syria, or 
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Phoenicia, or Egypt, but for the entire dominion of 
Asia. With such a prize before them, they had chiefly 
to urge the necessity of the strictest order, and the ut- 
most harmony in every movement : that the silence of 
the march must be deep, the shout ^ and the war. song 
at the onset loud and fearful. The officers themselves 
must be alert both to receive and corpmunicate them 
orders. The universal feeling should be, that the issue 
depended on the manner in which each man did his 
duty. 

When the king had retired to his tent, Parmenio 
came to him, it is said, with another proposal : to attack 
the Persian army in the night. Alexander declared 
that he would not steal a victory : he must conquer 
openly, and by a fair trial of strength. He could not have 
been satisfied, nor could auy \ictory have been deemed 
decisive until he had extorted from the vanquished a 
confession of their inferiority. A nocturnal attack would, 
as Arrian observes, have exposed him to tlie risk of an ig* 
noble disaster, and its success, however complete, would 
have afforded but an imperfect triumph. There was more 
of cunning than of wisdom in Parmenio's project ; and 
Alexander’s reply showed no less prudence than magna- 
nimity. He probably felt as secure of victory as before 
the battle of Issus. When his generals came to his 
tent the next morning at day-break to receive his orders, 
they found him still in a profound sleep. Parmenio, it 
is said, was at length obliged to rouse him, and ex- 
pressed his surprise that the king should have slept as 
well, at so critical a juncture, as if he had just gained 
the victory. Is it not as good as a victory, was the 
answer, to have overtaken the enemy ? 

His order of battle was in general similar to that 
which he had adopted on former occasions, from wdiich 
he never deviated without some peculiar grounds. The 

) The whtch hii soldiers assured him the enemy would not be 

able to stand, Plut. K ct I. Ap, Alex. V2 It seems to have been a Mace- 
donian word, thouKh Sturz has not inserted it in hh» list. Schneider tuo 
omiU it in his lexicon. 
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phalanx occupied the centre in six divisions with the 
hypaspists, and the Macedonian cavalry under Philotas 
in the right, where Alexander commanded in person : on 
the left were the Thessalian cavalry and that pf the other 
allies : on this side Craterus commanded the foot under 
Parmenio, Some light troops^ archers, and dartraeu 
mere posted in ^ont of the Macedoni|in cavalry, with a 
view more particularly to ward off the attack of the cha- 
riots. But on this occasion Alexander thought it ne- 
cessary to guard by a new precaution against the immi- 
nent danger with which he was threatened of being 
taken in the rear. For this purpose he formed a second 
line, composed of some brigades of the phalanx in the 
centre with a part of the light troops, the Pteonian 
cavalry under Aretas and Aristo, and the mercenaries, 
horse and foot, under Menidas and Cleauilcr, on the 
right, and on the left the Thracian infantry under Si- 
talcas — another division had been left to guard the 
camp and the prisoners — supported by three bodies of 
cavalry, Odrysians, mercenaries, and allies. The ob- 
ject of this arrangement was to counteract the prepon- 
derance of the enemy’s masses, by the rapid move- 
ments of these light troops in any direction in which an 
attempt might he made to attack the flanks or the rear 
of the main body of the Macedonian army. His whole 
force, according to Arrian, amounted to no more than 
40,000 foot and 7000 horse.^ 


* Arrian’s description, iii. 12>, clearly implies that the by 

which the phalanx was rendered was distinct I'rnm the light 

cavalry and infantry, which were stationed on cither flank iTix.xitjurr,v ; 
as indci'd its dc-stination was manifestly quite difTerent : but he docs not 
mention how it was composed. Hence^Droysen has been led to confound 
it with me troops which were placed WtKx/jiarni. 

Flathe, i. p, 324. endeavours to bring the numbers of the two armies as 
near as possible to one another : but by means of assumptions for which 
he does not-show sufficient grounds. He thinks it pinbable that tlie Persian 
army was not so numerous as at Issiis, because there had not been so long 
a time for assembling it, Rut the levies in the eastern satrapies had pro. 
bably been begun long before the first battle. He also concciycs that Alex- 
ander had already a strong body of barbarian auxlUariis In his army, and 
that the second line was chiefly composed of them Rut thd only evidence 
ho can produce for this assumption is, that Alexander dcmatided a supfily 
of troops ftom the Jewish high priest for the siege of Tyre, that Jews actu- 
ally served in his army in PaVstinc (Joseph, c. Ap 1. ^.), and that a 
Phceincian fleet was sent against Peloponnesus. Arguments apparently 
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It was a maxim of Persian warfare never to encamp 
within such a distance of an enemy as to be exposed to 
the danger of surprise in the night : and Darius^ appre- 
hensive of such an attack as Farmenio was said to have 
suggested, had ordered his whole army to remain all 
night under arms in order of battle. A bad preparation 
both of body and mind for the approaching combat. 
The king incfeeJ is said to have passed along the line 
during the night by torch light, cheering his troops by * 
his presence and his words. Yet the morning found them 
not only wearied by want of sleep, but dispirited by the 
long anticipation of the deadly struggle. 

As the two armies drew near to each other, Alexan- 
der saw himself with the extreme squadrons of his^i^ 
right wing, in front of die Persian centre, outflanked by 
the whole length of the enemy *s left wing. He ad- 
vanced therefore by an oblique movement toward the 
right, and continued still to move forward in the same 
direction, after the Scythian cavalry had begun to charge 
those which were posted in front of his line. The tract 
which liatl been cleared and levelled for the operations 
of the chariots did not extend much farther on this side: 
he had nearly reached its limits, when Darius fearing 
that this arm, on which he placed great reliance, would 
become useless, ordered the Scythian and Bactrian 
cavalry, which were stationed in advance of the rest, to 
wheel round and take the enemy in flank. Alexander 
first sent Menidas with the mercenary squadrons to meet 
this attack, and then seeing him nearly overpowered by 
superior numbers, ordered Ariston and his Psonians, 
with Oleander's infantry, to support him. On the other 
hand, the rest of the Scythian and Bactrian cavalry ad- 
vanced to the aid of their comrades, when they began to 


too Blight to be nppoBcd to the silence of all the histonsns. Arrian*B de- 
scription docs not suKKCKt any such idea as that of which Flathe exTOses the 
absurdity : that the Persian line was no longer than that of the raacedo. 
mans ; he expressly asserts the contrary, and shows that it was only by ex- 
traordinary t tforts, as well as through the 8u|>erior ability of tlieir com- 
mander, that the Macedonians were able to avoid being surrounded. 
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give way, and a wann engagement ensued, in which the 
Macedonians with great difficulty maintained their 
ground : for their antagonists were not inferior in cou- 
rage, and both men and horses were clad in armour. It 
seems to have been by the skill and precision of their 
movements that the Greeks were enabled first to sustain 
their charge, and then to rout them, -^t^the same time 
the cliariots were set in motion against the phalanx. 
Darius had hoped that they w'ould throw it into con- 
fusion, and thus break the firmest part of the enemy's 
line. But they were met midway by the light troops 
wliich had been directed to watch them. Most of thern^ 
were stopt or turned back by the loss of their drivers, 
^ and those which reached the phalanx, passed harmlessly 
through the avenues which it opened for them> and then 
were easily secured. 

In the mean while the main body of the Persian 
army was advancing, and w'as near coming into action : 
its left wing still stretched far beyond the head of 
Alexander’s column, and another body of cavalry made 
a movement as with the design of taking him in the 
rear. Aretas was still in reserve with his light horse in 
the second line, and Alexander now ordered him to 
charge these assailants. Another division of the Persian 
cavalry which was posted nearer to tlie centre now 
quitted the ranks to join in the combat with Aretas, 
Their movement left ^ an opening in the Persian line, 
which, as Alexander instantly perceived, afforded an 
opportunity for a decisive attack. He immediately 
formed bis Macedonian cavalry into a pointed column, 
and charging into the vacant space soon began to make 
havoc among the ranks on his left, which stood between 
him and Darius* Shortly after, the phalanx came up, 
* and began to press the enemy in front with the irresist- 
ible weight of tlieir bristling sarissas. The Persians, 
and even their Greek mercenaries, were unable to with- 
stand the double shock. Disorder and consternation 
soon spread through their left wuiig, and Darius saw 
the danger approaching his own person. It no doubt 
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realised his secret forebodings, and it appears that he 
had made careful preparations for flight. He alighted 
from his chariot, mounted B fleet and eager courser 
made his way through the column in the rear, and was 
some miles on the road to Arbela,^ while a part bis 
troops were still engaged, and not without a prospect of 
victoryw 

For though the left wing was soon utterly broken^ es- 
pecially after Aretas had put the enemy's cavalry to 
flight, the battle seemed for a while to be taking a dif- 
ferent turn in other parts of the field. The Armenian 
and Cappadocian cavalry, on the extremity of the Per- 
sian right, had turned the left wing of the Macedonians, 
and began greatly to distress Parmenio. The first con- 
sequence of their partial success Was, that two divisions 
on the left Of the phalanx, those of Simmias and Cra- 
terus, W'ere restrained from advancing with the rest to 
suj)port Alexander's charge, and a wide breach was thus 
opened in the Macedonian line. This was observed by 
tlie commanders of the Indian and Persian cavalry, 
which occupied the centre immediately in front of Da- 
rius, and they directed a furious charge through the 
midst of the phalanx. But instead of joining in the 
attack on the Macedonian left, which, had it been thus 
supported, would perhaps have put it completely to the 
rout, they did not stop until they had reached the camp 
on the neighbouring heights, where the Thracians were 
keeping very negligent guard, and, in imagined security, 
were mostly unarmed. They would have been the less 
able to defend it, as die prisoners, who were numerous, 
took part to the utmost of their power with the assail 
ants, if the two divisions of heavy infantry in tlie se- 
cond line, changing their front, had not come up to 
their relief, and falling on the Persians, as they were 
busied with plunder, killed many, and put the^ rest to 
flight. It might have seemed natural that an attempt 

1 A mare which had been taken from her foal accorduig to Flutorcb, 
Al. 3S. 
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should have been made to rescue the royal captives. But 
Arrian’s silence leaves us in some doubt whether they* 
had not been left behind at tlic fortified camp. Yet som^ 
authors related that Sisygambis refused to fiy. The 
queen — the most beautiful woman in Asia — had 
died not long after the battle of Issus in childbed. 
Dariusj it is said, heard at the same time of bis loss, 
and .of the noble treatment and the magnificent burial 
which she had received from the conqueror : and, 
though at first incredulous and suspicious, when he was 
at length satisfied by the report of a faithful slave, lifted 
up his hands to heaven, and prayed to Oromasdes, that 
if his kingdom was to pass from himself, it might be 
transferred to Alexander. 

Alexander was recalled from the pursuit of the 
routed Persians and of Darius by a message from Par- 
menio, requesting succour, and immediately hastened, 
though, as may easily be supposed, very reluctantly, with 
the cavalry of his guard, toward that part of the field.* 
But in his way he encountered the fugitives who had 
been dislodged from the camp, and who, finding them- 
selves intercepted, made a furious effort to break through. 
The combat was close and hot. Sixty of the Macedo- 
nians fell, and Hepha?stioii, and two other generals, were 
wounded. The loss on the otlier side was no doubt 
much greater : hot a part of tlie J^ersiaiis forced their 
passage through, aiid escaped. Alexander, as lie was 
coming up to his left wing, learnt that the gallant exer- 
tions of the Thessalian cavalry had already delivered 
Parmenio from his danger : though their victory was 
probaOly owing in a great measure to the dismay which 
seized the Persians, when they heard of their king’s 
flight, especially as a report seems to have prevailed of 
his death. The rout was now complete in every part 

1 So Arrian, lii. liJ., with whom Curtins, iv. 16. 3 , and Plutarch, Al. 
33 . agree, thougii they mention Alexander’b reluctance, which Arriau 
omits. Diodorus, xvn. 60., says that Alexander never received the mes- 
sage, It seems strange thcrciorc that Droysen, wJio profe.<se4 to follow 
Arrian’s account of the battle, should relate,]) that Alexander re- 
ceived it just as he was about to charge, but dismissed the bearer with the 
remark that rarmcnio must have lust his senses. 
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.of the field ; and Alexander a^ain set out in pursuit of 
Darius. He continued it as long as the light lasted, 
and then halted to rest the men and horses till midnight 
on the left banks of the Lycus (the Greater Zab), while 
Parmenio took possession of the Persian camp. ^The 
passage of the Lycus had been more destructive to the 
fugitives than the swords of their pursuers. The 
bridge was soon blocked up by the numbers who made 
for it as their only refuge, and the rest, in blind terror, 
cast themselves into the rapid stream, and, encumbered 
with their armour, strove in vain to reach the opposite 
bank. At midnight Alexander resumed his pursuit of 
Darius, whom he hoped to overtake at Arbela, There 
indeed he found the whole of the royal treasure and 
baggage: but Darius himself had continued his flight 
without intermission, accom panied by the Bactrian cavalry 
and a part of his guards, and by aUmt 2000 Greek 
soldiers, who had joined him on the road. He had bent 
his course over the mountains toward the capital of 
Media: a route by which it was scarcely practicable to 
follow him with an army. 

Knowing so little as we do of the numbers which 
Darius brought into the field on this eventful day, we 
can as little rely on any of the statements which we find 
as to the amount of his loss. But it is somewhat sur- 
prising that Arrian, whose judgment in other -points is 
usually so clear, should have related, in a manner which 
betrays no doubt, that the Persians slain amounted to 
300,000, and the prisoners to a still greater number, 
wliile the Macedonians lost only about 100 men.* 

This day however decided the contest, though the 
escape of Darius disappointed one of the conqueror’s 
most cherished hopes, Alexander w^as not so eager to 
secure the person of Darius, as to neglect the more im- 
portant fruits of his victory which lay before him in 
the southern provinces of the empire : the possession of 
the capitals which contained the iihmense treasures that 


* Droyecn however takes no offence at these numbers. 
VOL. VI, U 
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had been piled up by the Persian kings for many gene- 
rations. These might haTe been exposed to danger, if 
the news of his own approach had not quickly foUowed 
that of the battle which put an end to the authority of 
theP* ancient governmenL He therefore postponed the 
pursuit of Darius^ and continued his march toward 
Babylon. He had been prepared to expect resistance, 
since Mazffius had taken refuge there after the battle. 
But at no great distance from the city he was met by 
the whole population^ with the priests and magistrates, 
and Mazffius himself, and Bagophanes, the commander 
of the citadel, at their head, bringing rich presents, and 
surrendering the city, the citadel, and' all the treasures 
it contained. Thus attended, the conqueror made his 
triumphal entry, the army following his chariot, through 
streets strewed with flowers, and lined with silver altars, 
smoking with incense, amidst the songs of the priests. 
Babylon had never been well affected to the dynasty of 
the Achttmenids, and had suffered much from their re- 
sentment. Xerxes, in a fit of despotic caprice, or insti- 
gated by his Magians, had persecuted the religion of the 
Chaldaeans, and had pulled down the temple of Belus, 
and others, which bad never afterwards been restored, 
but remained, in their ruins, monuments of the tyranny 
of the government, and motives of animosity to the 
people. Alexander here found himself in a position 
very like that which had been so advantageous to him 
in Egypt, and he made an equally judicious use of it. 
One of his first measures after he entered the city was 
to give orders for the rebuilding of the demolished 
temples : and to place himself under the direction of 
the Chaldaeans for the purpose of sacrificing in the most 
acceptable manner to Belus. At the same time he pro- 
vided for the security of the capital by a distribution 
of powers acscording to the maxim which the Persian 
kings bad once adopted, but too often neglected. He 
appointed Mazecus satrap of Babylon, and A])olJodoruR 
of Amphipolis to command the forces which he left 
with him, but committed the citadel and the garrison 
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<—700 Macedonians and 300 Greeks— to .^athon, and 
charged Asclepiodorus >vith the collection of the tribute. 

The army was pemiitted to revel for some time^ in 
the enjoyments which the most splendid and voluptuous 
of Eastern cities offered in profusion to the bewildered 
senses of the rough soldiers of the North, who, inured 
from their childhood to poverty and hardship, found 
themselves suddenly transported into the lap%f ease and 
luxury. Alexander probably considered tins as a reward 
due to the fatigues which they had lately undergone to 
place him on ^e throne of the East ; and he added a 
donative from the treasures of Babylon which must 
have amounted to several thousand talents. Perhaps he 
believed that this short taste of pleasure would serve to 
animate them under the toils and dangers which they 
had still to encounter in the remoter and wilder regions 
of Asia, by the remembrance of the delights which 
awaited them on their return. Nor in fact, under such 
a leader, was much danger to be apprehended from the 
effect of this sojourn on the habits of the common soldier ; 
more might be feared from the change it was likely to 
make in the views and characters of their chiefs, who 
now saw themselves raised to almost princely rank, in 
the possession of boundless wealth, and surrounded with 
all the instruments of sensual gratification the most 
refined and intoxicating. To Alexander himself how- 
ever this interval was not one of indolent repose: per- 
haps not much longer than was necessary for transacting 
the various affairs which had been accumulating during 
his march from the coast of Syria. Babylon itself 
was chieffy interesting to him, as he probably at the 
first sight of it conceived the design of making it the 
capital of his empire : a purpose for which it was mani- 
festly adapted beyond any of the other great cities of 
the East, not so much by the inexhaustible fertility of 
its territory, or by the strength of its walls, and the 

* Diodorua xvii. CiS., says, more than thirty days. It is however a 
little suspicious, that the news of the surrender of Susa had not arrived 
before Alexander left Babylon. 

Q 2 
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magnificence of its buildings^, as by the advantages of 
its position^ its comparative vicinity to Europe^ and its 
more immediate connection with the sea, which — as he 
may already have divined — opened a passage to India, 
the remote goal of his ambition. 

It was about the middle of November when he set 
out for Susa. Rich as Babylon was, its treasures vrerc 
small in comparison ^ith those which were known to 
have been amassed in the palace at Susa ; and it had 
therefore been his first care, as soon as he gave up the 
pursuit of Darius, to despatch one of bis officers named 
Philoxenus, to make himself master of them. On his 
road he met a courier whom Philoxenus had sent with 
the agreeable tidings, that the satrap Abulites had sur- 
rendered Susa without resistance, and that the whole of 
the treasure was in safe custody. In twenty days after 
his departure from Babylon he arrived at Susa. The 
sum which he found here amounted to 40,000 talents of 
uncoined gold and silver, and 9^00 in the gold pieces 
called Darics. The value of the other parts of the royal 
hoard may be in some degree estimaterl from the fact, 
that among the property of Bagoas, which he bestowed 
on Parmcnio, was a wardiobe worth 1000 talents. At 
Susa had been preserved the spoils which Xerxes had 
carried off from Greece : among them the brazen sta- 
tues of Harinoilius and Aristogeiton : Alexander now 
sent them hack to Athens, where Arrian saw them in 
the Ceramicus. 

Soon after his arrival he received the reinforcements 
which he had been expecting from Europe. They 
were conducted by Amyntas, son of Andromenes, and 
consisted of 6000 foot and 500 horse from Macedonia, 
3500 Thracian foot and 600 horse, and 4000 foot with 
380 horse from Peloponnesus. The general was ac- 
companied by fifty noble Macedonian youths, to serve 
as the king's pages. He also brought a present to the 
king from his sisters ; some articles of dress, the work 
of their own hands: employment, which, Alexander 

1 Strabo, xv.'p; 323., Tauch. 



now learnt, was deemed degrading by the Persian ladies.^ 
But Amyntas was, it seems, also the bearer of im- 
portant news from G|:eece. Threatening movements 
had taken place in Peloponnesus under the influence of 
Sparta ; and Antipater, though he was obliged to send 
his levies to the army, was preparing for a war at home. 
Alexander now sent Menes down to the coast of the Me- 
diterranean, to take the government of Syria^ Phoenicia, 
and Cilicia, with SOOO talents, part of which was to be 
transmitted to Antipater, and the rest to be employed 
in the collecting of fresh troops, which were continu^ly 
required to fill the place of those which were left as 
garrisons, or in occupation of the newly conquered 
countries. The arrival of the reinforcements under 
Amyntas enabled him to reward the most deserving of 
his old soldiers with military commands ; he seems to 
have instituted a new subdivision of the cavalry in 
order to multiply the number of the officers ; and to 
have departed from the ancient usage according to which 
they were always taken from the district which fur- 
nished the troops, and to have thrown all places open to 
merit.- lie rewarded Abulites with the satrapy of 
Susiana, but appointed Archelaus general of its forces, 
and Mazarus, another Macedonian, commander of the 
citadel. Then, having celebrated the acquisition of 
Susa with sacrifices and games, leaving Sisygambis and 
her grandchildren in the palace of their ancestors, he 
took the road to Persepolis, the still more ancient seat 
of the Achiemenids, where they ruled, not as conquerors, 
but as heads of their own nation. Between the plains 
of^Susiana, and those of the proper Persis, lies a moun- 
tainous region then inhabited by the IJxians, who were 
in possession of a defile through which the high roatl 
passed. The Uxian mountaineers — for a part cultivated 

» Curtius, V. 

a Arrian, lii. 16. Whatever may have been the nature of these regula- 
tions, they seem to hove been the same as those which are mentioned by 
Diodorus, xvii. G'l., and Curtius, v 9., though, accurdiUK to these writers, 
they were made during a hull in Sitaeene (Satrapene of Curtius), Amyntas 
having rejoined the army at llabylon. 

Q 3 
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tlie plain — were a poor but hardy race, which had never 
been subdued : and the Great King^ when he travelled 
from his Persian to his Susian capital^ had always 
been obliged to pay the tnbute which they demanded. 
When Alexander entered their country, they sent to 
inform him that he would not l)e permitted to pass the 
defile without the usual acknowledgment. The Persian 
kings had probably disguised the weakness betrayed by 
their compliance with the name of munificence ; but 
Alexander saw it in its true light, and he had never 
yet won a passage by any instrument but the sword. 
Suppressing his indignation, he bade the Uxians meet 
him at the pass, and receive their dues. But in the 
meanwhile, setting out by night with his guard and 
Qther picked troops, in all about 8000, he struck into a 
rugged track which led into the heart of the mountains, 
and the next morning fell suddenly on the Uxian villages, 
which he laid waste, driving off the flocks and herds 
which formed the chief wealth of the natives, and 
putting all who fell into his hands to the sword. He 
then left Craterus to take possession of the heights to 
which he expected the enemy would retreat, and him- 
self hastened forward to seize the pass. The Uxians, 
who had levied all their forces to receive the tribute, 
when they came up, found the Macedonian army posted 
on the strong ground in which they had placed their 
whole confidence. Though they were probably far 
superior in numbers, they did not venture to try their 
strength, but immediately took to flight. Many were 
overtaken by their pursuers, others perished among tlie 
precipices ; but a still greater number flying to the 
mountains fell into the hands of Craterus. The rest 
sent a suppliant embassy to Alexander ; their leader 
Madates had married a niece of Sisygambis, and the 
queen mother was induced, it is said, to intercede for 
them. They were permitted to retain their land, aub. 
ject to a yearly tribute of horses, sheep, and cattle. 

Between the Uxian defile, or as it was called the 
Gates of Susis, and Persepolis, there were two routes, a 
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shorter one ov^ a succession of lofty, thicUy-wooded 
mountains, and an, easier one over the lower ground, 
This last was the royal road : the other, at all times 
difficult, and in winter hardly passable. Both ‘were 
terminated by the Persian Gates, a pass still more 
arduous than the last, and occupied by a much more 
formidable enemy. For here Ariobarzanes the satrap 
of Persia — faithful to his master, or ambitious of inde- 
pendence — had intrenched himself with an army of 
40,000 foot and 700 horse, on the heights which inclose 
the defile, and behind a wall which he had built across 
it. Alexander sent Parmenio with the baggage, the 
Thessalian cavalry, the mercenaries, and allied troops^, 
by the lower road ; while he himself, with the Mace- 
donian infantry, the cavalry of the guard, and a part- 
^of the light troops, crossed the mountains, and en- 
camped near the foot of the pass. The next day he 
made an attempt to penetrate it, but found the enemy^s 
position too strong to be forced, and was obliged to 
retire to his camp, not without loss from their missiles, 
and from the stones which were rolled down on the 
heads of the assailants. His perplexity was relieved 
by some of his prisoners, or, according to another 
account, by a shepherd, a Lycian by birth, who offered 
to point out a way over the mountains, by which he 
might descend on the enemy’s rear. He now left Cra- 
terus, with two brigades of the infantry, and a small 
body of cavalry and bowmen, in the camp, ordering 
him to keep up a great number of fires to deceive the 
Persians, and as soon as he should hear the signal of 
the trumpets which were to announce the king’s arrival 
at the opposite end of the pasi^ to make an attempt to 
storm the wall. He himself, with four brigades of the 


> Arrian here (lii. 18.) expresses himself with unusual indistinctness. 
He says tliat Farmvnio was fcnt with the troops mentioned in the text, 
and with all the other heavy-armed (««Vf Aaaoi tsS rrgatnOiuarte 
wsrXiVAisvM tfsuv), and yet adds, that Alexander took with him all the Mace- 
donian infantry — that is, the phalanx, the part of the army which was 
more heavily-armed than any other. So Droysen makes Parspenio set out 
with the heavy -armed and the baggage train, and neither ^itplains nor 
notices the seeming inconsistency. 

Q 4 
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infantry ,remaind^<f>f f the^ ’light 

troops, follpi/red h» ^ides^ovai* t|tfeX^d^^to«fns/ where 
in many places the snow had ter* a great 

depth. At the end of about eight milels he** divided 
his forces, and sent three brigades under Ainyntas, 
Philotas, and Coenus, into the plain, to throw a bridge 
over a river which crossed the road to Persepolis.’ He 
himself, with the brigade of Perdiccas, the bypaspists, 
some squadrons of horse, and the lightest of the bow- 
men, turned to the right along a still more rugged 
path, which led to’ the defile. Before day-break he 
had reached the Perisnan outposts. At the first he put 
all the men to the sword. From the second a few 
escaped ; and still more from the third ; but all were so 
panic-struck, that they fled into the mountains, and 
none apprised Arioharzanes of the enerriy*s approach. ♦ 
With the first dawn of. day, having left Ptolemy with 
.3000 men on on^ of the heights above the Persian 
camp, he appeared before it below. The blast of the 
trumpets first gave notice of his presence both to the 
astonished enemy and to Craterus, who, when he heard 
the expected signal, immediately led his men to aUack 
the wall. The Persians, thus threatened on three sides, 
lost all self-possession ; abandoned their fortifications to 
Craterus and Ptolemy, and thought only of flight. 
The greater part were cut to pieces, or perished among 
the precipices. Arioharzanes, with a few horsemen, 
mode his escape into the mountains. 

After a short rest, Alexander advanced into the plain 
to rejoin his generals, who had by this time completed 
the bridge, and, having crossed the river, proceeded by 
forced marches toward ^Persepolis, His speed was 
quickened by a letter which he received on the road 
from Tiridates, the governor of the city, offering to 
surrender the treasures, but expressing his fears that he 

> Not of course the Araxea fhendemir’j, which flows close by Persepo- 
lis. It may have been — as Droysen thinks — the Arosis, but i>erhaps 
moreprobabliis a stream which appears to flow from the same mountains 
farther eastward m a direction nearly parallel to the Araxes, and to late 
itself in the plain. 
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should ^iJLhle, long -ts^^reserye ft plunder. 
As he appBwi^sfe fte coital, he; i^' Isaid'^ttxf^have been 
met ' by ^ a of Greeks, who had been tfans- 

ported^ it seedjfs, Jfrom Asia Minor * — for what offence is 
not recorded — and had been barbarously mutilated. The 
fact itself, though omitted by Arrian, and used by other 
writeta as a topic for a rhetorical exercise, is consistent 
enough with Persian usages to be perfectly credible, 
and perhaps had some connection with the events that 
followed : for Alexander, though h^ met with no re- 
sistance, and found the treasure untouched, permitted 
his soldiers to plunder the dty'*^, which seems to have 
surpassed both Babylon and Susa, as well in the opu- 
lence of its inhabitants, as in the hoards of the crown. 
This had been the principal reservoir — perhaps because 
the province was deemed the naost secure from in- 
vasion — into which the tribute of the East had flowed 
from the beginning of the monarchy. The amount of 
the royal treasure is estimated at 120,000 talents: a 
sum which the authors who felt themselves constrained 
to report it, could not help acknowledging to be almost 
incredible : and yet we have no reason to suspect that 
it has been very much exaggerated. It seems to have 
been one of the state maxims of the Persian kings to 
draw as little as possible from this pile of wealth ; and 
it was probably their pride to be continually augmenting 
it. The exj)enses of the court and army, as they were 
chiefly defrayed by a system of purveyance, did not 
require any great outlay of money and we have seen 
that on some occasions the most important preparations 
were allowed to remain long suspended, because the 
means of prosecuting them could not be obtained from 

> One of them, arrording to C^rtius, was a native of Cuma : another in- 
deed was an Atbernan- Flathe, 1, p. 287. thinks that tliey were partisans 
of democracy in tlie cities on tlie western coast 

2 Thib tact, however it may be explained, seems sufficiently attested by 
Diodorus and Curiius, notwithstanding Arrian’s silence. Flathe, i. p. 334., 
supnoscs that Alexamicr and his troops were exasperated by the resistance 
of tiie inhabitantb But tins would hardly have been passed over in silence 
by our authors Diodorus docs not say, as Flathe represente, tlw the city 
was burnt dowm as well as the palace. 

3 Sec Ileeren, Idtvti, i. 1. p. 484. folk 
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the court 1 : whUe tribute was rigidly exacted from the 
satrapsj even*^ for parts of their provinces ^hich were 
hut nominally subject to them^ and which yielded no 

revenue, 2 

The sight of the mutilated Greeks, which must have 
excited feelings of vehement resentment in the army, 
may have contributed to inspire Alexander with the 
thought, *that it became him to appear in this ancient 
seat of the Achaemenids as the avenger of the injuries 
which in the days of their prosperity they had inflicted 
on Greece, and mofe especially on Athens, and thus to 
discharge the commission which he had received from 
the congress at Corinth, Yet there may have been 
some ground for the story, which appears to have been 
more commonly received, tliat he was not in full pos- 
session of his judgment, when, in spite of Parmenio*s 
remonstrances — who begged him to consider that he was 
about to spoil his own property, and that it would seem 
as if he did not mean to retain his conquests, and had 
only come to rifle and ravage the lands through which 
he passed , — he set fire with his own hands to the royal 
palace. Many of his admirers no doubt thought his 
memory dishonoured by the tale tliat, at a banquet 
given by one of his generals^ when the guests were 
heated with wine, an Athenian courtezan suggested the 
thought of this — as she might naturally deem it — glo- 
rious revenge, and that the king, starting up in a half 
sportive, half passionate mood, led the way and hurled 
the first torch into that magnificent and venerable pile. 
But Arrian seems to have perceived tliat such a sally, 
in a convivial moment, would have betrayed less weak- 
ness than the deliberate purpose of an act so barbarous 
and useless. And if, as Plutarch asserts, it was ad^ 
mitted on all hands that he soon repented of the deed, 
and ordered the conflagration to be stopt — tliat he 
afterwards regretted it Arrian himself observes ^ — we 
should be at a loss to reconcile such levity witli tlie 
> 

1 Vol. IV. p. 412. n. 2. a VoL IV. p. 6. » Vol. VI. p. 30. 
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character ^ which he displayed whenever it was not 
disguised by intemperance. 

This violence, it it was the result of sober reflection, 
would also have been somewhat strangely contrasted 
with the reverence which he showed for the tomb of 
Cyrus, which he visited at Pasargads : a city n<^ far to 
the south-east of Persepolis, built, it is said, by the 
founder of the monarchy as a monui^ent oi his vic- 
tory over A sty ages. 1 There, in the midst of the park, 
was a small tower, containing his golden coffin resting 
on a bier, a table covered with drinking vessels, tapestry, 
and carpets, and dresses of Babylonian workmanship, 
and jewelled ornaments, and arms. On the outside 
was an inscription in Persian characters which declared 
to whom the sepulchre belonged, and claimed respect 
for the remains of the king of Asia. Within the same 
inclosure was the dwelling of a Magian family, which 
ever since the reign of Camhyses had been charged 
with the care of the tomb. Alexander, when he oame 
to Pasargadee, ordered Aristobulus to enter the se- 
pulchral chamber, to inspect ifs condition, and repair 
any injury which its ornaments might have suffered in 
the course of time. The palace of Pasargadee also 
contained a treasure of 6000 talents, which he carried 
away. 

Arrian gives no hint tliat Alexander designed to pu- 
nish the people of Persis for the acts of its ancient 
kings otherwise than by the conflagration of the palace : 
and it is very doubtful that the plundering of the capital 
was premeditated ; the disposition which had been shown 
to seize the treasure might sufficiently account for it. 
He seems toiihave respected national feelings when he 
appointed Phrasaortes, son of Rheoinithres, satrap of the 
province, though he l^t Tiridates in the office which he 


1 Heeren supposes Pasargads (or according to Tyebsen Parsagada— 
abode of Persians) to have been the name of the district which incladed 
both cities. Zoega beltevod Pasargadee to have been the more ancient : 
Persepolis to have been founded by Darius. 
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had before held S and entrusted the citadel of Perse- 
polis to a Greek. 

Thus, in about three years and a half after he had 
crossed the Hellespont, Alexander had broken the mili- 
tary for/ce of the Persian empire, had made himself 
master of its richest provinces, had seated himself on 
the throne of Darius. His conques.^ indeed was not 
yet complete: his rival not yet in his power. But 
he might fairly assume the title of king of Asia, as it 
had been borne by Cyrus and his successors. What re- 
mained to be done was not so much to assert his claim 
to it with the sword, as to take possession of the rest of 
his dominions. 


‘ Curtuis, V. 6 11. As the treasure was to be removed, it would seem 
that Tindatcs must have been appointed to receive the tribute of l’er«ns ; 
though Flathe infers from Arrum*s silence on this point, that the province 
continued to enjoy its ancient immunity. 
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FUOM THU TAKING OF PER8EP0US TO THE DEATH 
OF DARIUS. 

After the battle of Gaugamela Darius had taken the 
road to Eebatana. This ancient capital of Media con- 
tained a considerable treasure, and here he thought he 
might wait in safety for the turn of events : not without 
a hope that some accident might happen to arrest 
Alexander’s progress. He calculated perhaps on the 
resistance which might be made by the satrap of Per- 
sis, or by the wild tribes on its north-west border ; 
partly too, it may be, on the movements which were 
beginning to threaten Macedonia in Greece. For even 
after his last defeat he had received ah embassy from 
Sparta, which was accompanied by an Athenian named 
Dropidas ; and he had learnt tliat the nation at laifge 
was not so blinded by names, as to share the sentiment 
of the Corinthian Demaratus, who, when he saw Alex- 
ander seated on the throne of the Great King, is said to 
hav^ shed tears of joy, and to have observed that the 
Greeks who had died before they witnessed that sight, 
had lost a great pleasure * : as if it was a happiness for 
Greece to have the Great King reigning at Pella, as 
well as at Susa. But it seems that he trusted entirely 
to fortune, ^ to the exertions of others. It is very 
doubtful whether he eyer entertained the design of col- 
lecting a fresh army, and meeting Alexander again in 
the held : though Arrian's silence mayiDot prove any- 
thing against the assertions of the other historians on 

> IMutarch, Al. 37. 56. Elsewhere, Ages. 15., he himseU' expresses a dif- 
ferent feeling. 
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t^s pointy which are in eome degree confirmed by the 
rumour which he himself mentions about the prepara- 
tions of Darius. But his final resolution was to retreat 
before Alexander, if he should advance into Media, to- 
ward the north-east, laying waste the country through 
which he passed, and to seek refuge on the other side of 
the Oxus, where he might hope that the conqueror 
would be content to leave him unmolested. He sent 
his baggage and his harem to the Caspian Gates, one of 
the passes of mount Elburz. The force which he had 
gathered at Ecbatana is said by Diodorus and Curtius 
to have amounted to more than 30,000 infantry, in- 
cluding 4000 Greeks and 3000 cavalry, Arrian men- 
tions only 6000 foot and 3000 horse as accompanying 
his march. It is possible that a part was sent forward 
with the baggage, and that when he began to retreat, 
numbers left his standard. Bessus however, in v^hose 
satrapy he meant to seek shelter, Barsaentes, the satrap 
of Arachosia and Drangiana, Nabarzanes, who had 
commanded the cavalry in the right wing at the battle 
of Issus, and the aged Artabazus, loyal as ever to the 
royal house, still adhered to him. 

Alexander suffered four months to elapse before he 
again set out in pursuit of Darius. Plutarch says that 
he wished to rest his army. Yet in the course of this 
time, with A body of cavalry and light troops, he made 
an expedition which lasted thirty days against the 
fierce tribes in the highlands of Persis, and notwith- 
standing the obstacles opposed by the rigour of the 
season, penetrated into their secluded valleys, and re- 
duced them to submission. If the site of Ecbatana is 
occupied by Ispahan it seems a little surprising that 
he should have remained so long within a distance 
which he could have traversed perhaps in about twelve 
days, without^any of the difficulties which he en- 
countered in his expedition against the Persian moun- 
taineers. On the other hand, if Darius was as far off 


3 Tbis question will be considered in the Appendix. 
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as Hatnadan^ it is vefy easy to understand vhy 4lex!^ 
ander should have let the winter pass before he .resumed 
his match with his whole army toward the northern 
ihountains of Irak. On his road to Ecbatana he 
turned aside to subdue the Par®tacenians one, of the 
tribes to the north of Persia, who, relying on their 
highland strongholds, subsisted chiefly on plunder, and 
committed ^e government of the province to Oxathres 
son of Abulites, late satrap of Susa. When he re- 
sumed his march, he received information that Darius, 
having been reinforced by auxiliaries from Scythia, and 
from the independent Cadusians, was about to meet 
him and to offer battle. There seems to be reason to 
suspect that this report may have been a stratagem by 
which Darius intended to gain ^time. Alexander waa 
induced by it to leave his baggage behind, and to 
advance with his army prepared for action. But when 
he had reachetl the borders of Media, he discoveied 
that the report he had heard was unfounded, and that 
Darius was bent on flight. This intelligence quickened 
his movements, and within three days' march of Ec- 
batana, he was met by Bisthanes, a son of Ochus, who 
informed him that Darius had set out five days befoie 
from the Median capital with his L’ttle army, carrying 
off the treasure, which amounted to about 7000 talents, 
Durfhg his stay in Persis Alexander had collected a 
vast number of mules and camels to transport the 
treasures of PersepoJis, where, after the disposition that 
had been manifested by the inhabitants, he did not 
think they could be left in safety, to Ecbatana. Even 
if it was in his power to have reached the Caspian 
Gates by a Shorter road, it would not be surprising 
that he should have given up the chance of overtaking 
the fugitive on that side of the pass, that he might 
first enter Ecbatana, and make arrangtfpients for the 

I Mr. Williams, for the interest of his theory about the site of Ecbatana, 
takes it^for praiueil (Lile ol Alex. p. 177., and (-icogr, Memoir of Kcbatana, 
p. U5.) that the expedition against the Para’tacw inentionet) by Arrian, in. «, 
19., Ui the same with that described by Curtins, v. C. IL’. But thj.s assump- 
tion » utterly groundless, and inconsistent witlt Arnatrs language. 
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j)ermittejf. j.^Ci Th^ssaft an caval^and'as mafny 
otlier allkil^^ troops as desired itj^lo to their 

hom^s. The object of his expedition %ad ^In faj 
attained, that he had no longer^ any colour |br detadlSiiig 
them without their consent. But he invited tlmse who 
were willing to continue in his service to enter their 
names in a roll, and many preferred to rem^ with him. 
The rest received 2000 talents in addition to the pay 
which w^as due to them. Epocillus was appointed to 
escort them with a body of cavalry — for the 'I’hessalians 
sold their horses — as far as the coast, where Menes 
was directed to provide for their passage to Eubcea. 
Parmenio, who had been left with the baggage, was 
ordered to lodge the treasure in the citadel of Ecbatana, 
and to commit it to the care of Harj)alus, under the 
guard of 6000 Macedonians, some cavalry and light 
troops. The Macedonians were afterwards to be brought 
up to rejoin the army by Cleitus, the commander of the 
royal squadron of tlie guard, who bad been detained by 
illness at Susa. Parmenio, with a division composed of 
the Greek mercenaries, Thracians, and a part of the 
cavalry, was afterwards to make a circuit thrwigh the 
territory of the Cadusians, who inhabited the moun- 
tainous region now called i)ilem, and then to proceed 
along the ahores of the Caspian into Hyrcania.^** 

He himself, with the main body of the army, ad- 
vanced by forced marches in pursuit of Darius. Many 
of the men and horses sank under the fatigue ; but he 
abated nothing of his speed, until, having traversed a 
space of about SOO miles in eleven days, he reached 
llhagac, at the distance of fifty miles from the gates. 
There, having ascertained that Darius had passed 
through, he gave up immediate pursuit as hopeless, and 
allowed five rest to his troops. Rapid as had been 
his progress ifcrough Media, he considered it as con- 
quered, and committed the satrapy to a Persian Jiained 
^ Oxodates, whom he had found imprisoned in the citadel 
of Susa by order of Darius. This appeared a sufficient 
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gttarau^ of hia IldHity to his .^ew i^asSiir. then 
advanced in the track of the fugitiv^^;. he had 

p^sed t][ie Xzates^ he laid in a stock of prov&ions, which 
he Jeamt ii^ wihild be difficult to procure in the desert 
/co^i>l^ that lay before him, and had sent out Coenus 
with, a foraging party, when two of the followers of' 
' Darias, a Babylonian named Bagistanes, and Antibelus, 

‘ the 80t)i of Mazsus, arrived at the camp, with tidings 
that Darius had been thrown into chains by Bessus, 
Barsaentes, and Nabarzanes. 

Bessus and his accomplices had, it seems, soon after 
their master's fortunes became desperate, formed the 
plan of seizing his person, with the intention either to 
deliver him up to Alexander or to despatch him, as 
might best serve their interest. Their object was to 
secure themselves in the independent possession of their 
satrapies ; and they hoped either to receive them as the 
reward of their treachery from Alexander, or to be able 
after the death of Darius to reuin them by force, 
Bessus was in some way connected with the royal fa- 
mily, and thus saw a prospect of mounting the vacant 
throne with the appearance of a legitimate title. The 
Bactriait troops, which formed the strength of his little 
army, were devoted to him ; but Patron, the commander 
of the Greek mercenaries, was the more stedfast in his 
fidelity Darius, as he feared above all things to fall 
into Alexander’s hands ; and the loyalty of Artabazus 
was known to be incorruptible. The traitors therefore 
thought it necessary to proceed with caution. In a 
council tvhich was held after their departure from Ee- 
bataiia*, Nabarzanes ventured to })ropose that the king 
should for the time resign his authority to Bessus, 
whose birth, rank, and influence in tlie provinces where 
they might expect to rally their forces, pointed him out 
as the man best qualified to restore the ^ing empire. 

> According to Curtius, v. 8., DariuB in this 'council propnged to wait 
for Alexander, and give battle : a dofiign ao inconsiMent with liia characier 
— especially if he had hut 9000 men wuh him — th.it I am surprised 
, Droysen should thiuk the rhetoric of Curtms sufficient to prove it. 
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Oartdfi was so indignant at this suggestion^ that he drew 
his scyraitar, and was with difficulty restrained from 
rushing upon the speaker. But after Bessus and Na- 
bar^anes had withdrawn, he was induced to stifle his 
resentment by the counsels^ of Artabazus, who repre- 
sented the danger of discord in the camp, at a juncture 
when Alexander was so close behind : and the conspi- 
rators, when they next appeared in the royal presence, 
feigned repentance and submission, and were again 
seemingly received into favour. But in the meanwhile 
they endeavoured to gain over the rest of the troops, 
and their designs became known to Patron and Arta- 
bazus. The Greek obtained an audience of Darius, dis- 
closed his susiucions, and pressed the king to take refuge 
in the Greek camp. Darius, it is said, declared that he 
would rather die among his own people than ow-e his 
safety to the protection of foreigners; nor could the 
j)ersuasions of Artabazus induce him to change his reso- 
lution. He was soon after deserted by bis attendants : 
his tent was surrounded by the Bactriaus, and no resist- 
ance was offered by the other troops, when by the 
command of Bessus he was chained and placed in a 
covered chariot. All submitted to the rebel's authority, 
except the Greeks, and Artabazus and his sous, who 
withdrew from the camp, and turned aside out of the 
high road into the mountains of the TapuriaE^ (Tabe- 
ristan). 

Alexander, when he heard these tidings, immediately 
prepared for still more active pursuit. He did not even 
wait for the return of Ccenus, but leaving Craterus to 
follow with the army by gentle marches, set forward 
the same evening with a part of the cavalry, including 
tire guard, and a select body of foot, whom he or- 
dered to take nothing ^vith them but two days' provi- 
sions. They marched the whole night, and did not 
halt until the* next day at noon : and after a short re- 
pose again set out, continued their march through the 
night, and arrived at daybreak at the place where the 
fugitives had encamped, when they were deserted by 
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Bagistanes. Here he was informed of the course that 
had been taken by the Greeks and Artabazus. His 
men and horses were now nearly spent with toil : yet 
he pressed forward' without intermission for another 
night, and on the following^oorr reached a village where 
the barbarians had encamped the day before. Here he 
learned that they had determined to pursue their march 
during the night ; and it seemed hopeless with troops 
so fatigued to overtake them on the same road. By 
inquiry however among the ‘Country people, he dis- 
covered that there was4i cross-road^eading over a desert 
arid tract, by which he might gain upon them. But 
his infantry were unable to follow him with the speed 
required for this last effort : he therefore mounted 500 
of the officers and best soldiers* of the infantry, in their 
ordinary armour, and ordering Nicanor and Attains to 
proceed along the high road with the hypaspists and 
Agrianians lightly equipped, himself with his little band 
took the shorter route. After another laborious night, 
he came up by daybreak with the enemy, whom he 
found in all the disorder of a hasty retreat. The num- 
bers which he had brought with him were not known, 
and his unexpected presence spread general conster- 
nation. Scarcely any attempt was made at resistance : 
the conspirators, when they found that he was approach- 
ing, pressed Darius to mount a horse, and fly with 
them. The unhappy king now preferred falling into 
the hands of a generous enemy. On his refusal, they 
left him mortally wounded in the chariot, and took to 
flight accompanied by fiOO horse. He expired before 
Alexander saw him. The conqueror threw his own cloak 
over the corpse. ^ 

One of the many kings who would have been happier 
and more honoured if they had never mounted the throne. 
Yet if he had reigned in peaceful times .lie would pro- 
bably have been esteemed at least as well able to All it 
as most of his predecessors: and it is very doubtful 
whether any of them, had they been in his case, would 
have defended it more successfully. None however 
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could have lost it more ingloriously ; and perhaps he has 
only gained the credit of mildness and moderation, be- 
cause, as Arrian observes, he had no opportunity of 
showing his real character Jn this respect, in a reign 
which was one series of troubles and disasters! As, 
after his accession to the throne, he lost the reputation 
for personal courage which he had previously earned, so 
it was his fate after death to recover tlie honours of 
which he had been strip t during his life.^ Alexander 
ordered his body to be fcried in the sepulchre of his 
ancestors with royal* magnificence, took charge of the 
education of his children, and married his daughter. 

Alexander had encamped near the Parthian city, 
which, being a point where many roads met, bore the 
sounding Greek name of Hecatompylus (the hundred- 
gated), probably not far from Damaghan ; and here he 
suffered his troops to rest until they were rejoined hy 
the main body, 'which he had left under the command 
of Craterus. If we might believe Curtius and Diodorus, 
a very general wish now manifested itself in the army 
to be released from further service, and it was only by 
an eloquent appeal to their sense of honour that Alex- 
ander induced his Macedonian troops to remain with 
him. It is certain- that he now dismissed the greater 
part of his Greek auxiliaries, but with praise and mu- 
nificent rewards. Beside their pay, reckoned to the 
time of their arrival in Greece, the horsemen received 
each a talent, and each foot soldier a tenth part of that 
sum. But those who were willing to stay were rewarded 
with a donative of three talents a man — that is^ proba- 
bly for the cavalry, and for the infantry in proportion. 
A hotter from Alexander to Parmenio, quoted by Plutarch, 
proves that he thought it expedient to proclaim that the 
Macedonians also were at liberty to depart- — if there 
vrere any who chose to abandon their king in the midst 
of his victorious career. His offer was received with 
general acclamations ; they would follaw him into what- 


^ The remark may appear sentimental ; but it is Arriafi’s. 
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ever part of the world he might lead them. Their 
zeal was recompensed with the treasure found among the 
baggage of Darius. Yet when the auxiliaries had left 
him, he found his army reduced to 20,000 foot, and 
3000 horse : to be reinforced indeed within no long time 
by the two brigades of the phalanx, which were waiting 
for the arriv^ of Cleitus at Ecbatana. The satrapy of 
Parthia and — though he had not yet entered it — of Hyr- 
cania, was bestowed on a P|rthian, Amminapes, Vho 
had contributed with Mazacis to open Egypt to the 
l^Iacedonians : but wdth him. as usual was associated a 
Macedonian named Tlepolemus, as inspector, or military 
governor of the province.^ 

He then divicled his forces into three columns, for 
the invasion of Hyrcania. With the lightest he him- 
self took the shortest, but most difficult road over the 
mountains on his left. The second division he g.ive to 
Craterus, with orders to march westward into the terri- 
tory of the Tapurians, and both to reduce the barbarians 
to submission, and if possible to make himself master of 
Artabazus and the GreelTs. Eriguius, with the third di- 
vision and the baggage, was to follow the easier and more 
circuitous road which led northward to Zadracarta — 
probably the site of Sari, the modefn capital of IMazan- 
deran. This mountainous region, which separates the 
great plains of Khorasan from the fertile valleys which 
open OA the south coast of the Caspian sea, was inha. 
bited by a fierce race of independent barbarians. Alex- 
ander ^^the rapidity of his movements — advancing with 
a few light troops before the main body of his division — 
secured the passes, yet the troops which ^fojlowed him 
did not effect tlieir passage without some difficulty and 
loss. his camp on the rrver which Cur tins calls the 
Ziobaris, Diodorus the Stiboetes, where he rested four 
days, he received .a letter from Nabarzanes, who had 
already abandoned Bessus, and now offered to surrender 
himself, if he might be assured of his personal safety, 
Alexander gave the royal pledge which he required ; con- 
I Arr. iii. 22. erKonlt rx tv Ha^Ouxicie ti xeu 
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sidering him perhaps as the tool of Bessus, and therefore 
as beneath his vengeance. As he pursued his march^ he 
ivas met by Phrataplicrnes, the satrap of Hyrcania, and 
by several of the principal Persians who had followed 
Darius^ and had made their escape after his death. 
They had been faithful to their prince, and found a gra- 
cious reception from the conqueror. He then proceeded 
toward Zadracarta ; but it seems before he reached it 
he was rejoined by Craters and Eiiguius.^ Craterus 
had Overpowered all r^istance wlierever he passed 
through the land of the, Tapurians, but he had not 
fallen in with Artabazus or the Greeks. Soon after 
how^ever Artabazus himself came to tlie camp with three 
of his sons, accompanied by Autophradates, the satrap 
of the Tapurians, and by deputies from the Greek 
soldiers. To reward tl^e submission of Autophradates, 
Alexander permitted him to retain his satrapy; and 
he honoured the loyalty of the venerable Artabazus, 
whom he kept near his own person, with the most 
delicate marks of attention. He himself usually ac- 
companied the march of the ahny orf foot : but, when 
attended by Artabazus, he mounted on horseback, that 
the old man, who was now in his ninety-fifth year, might 
not be ashamed to ride by his side. To the Greek 
deputies, who wished to capitulate with him, he gave a 
stern answer ; he would make no stipulation with men 
who had so violated the duty which they owed to their 
country, and had disobeyed the decrees of the national 
congress. They must throw themselves unconditionally 
on his mercy, or must provide for their safety as they 
could. They then consented to surrender at discretion, 
and at their request Alexander sent Andronicus and 
Artabazus to conduct the troops to his camp. 

Another fierce tribe remained to be subdued on the 
western side of Hyrcania, the Majrdians, whose seats 
appear to have occupied the confines of Ghilan and 


> This depends on the question whether the Zadracarta mentioned by 
Arrian, iii 23 , is the same place with the Zadracarta which he mentions 
ill. or. as Droysen thinks, a difi'crent one. 
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Mazaiiderati ; a race of robbers who thought themselves 
secure in the midst of the thick forests which clothed 
the sides of their moun|ain8^ and had therefore neglected 
to propitiate the conqueror. He had indeed advanced 
so far eastward, as to lead them to suppose that he did 
not intend to attack their territory, which had not for a 
long time been violated by the foot of an invader. His 
sudden appearance therefore struck them with the greater 
terror, and when his perseverance had surmounted the 
natural obstacles of the land, he had but little resistance 
to encounter from its inhabitants. In the course of this 
expedition Bucephalus fell into the enemy*s hands. 
Alexander made it known that unless his horse was re- 
stored to him, he would not leave the country until he 
had exterminated the whole population. The threat 
answered its purpose : the noble animal was brought 
back to its master ; and soon after an embassy came to 
announce the entire submission of tlie tribe. Alexander 
committed the government of it to Autophradates,whom 
he had already entrusted with the adjacent satrapy of 
Tapuria. He then returned to his encampment on the 
road to Zadracarta, where he found the Greek soldiers 
who had come to await his pleasure, with the envoys 
who had accompanied Darius in. his flight, and had 
afterwards followed their countrymen into the Tapu. 
rian mountains. Beside those of Sparta and Athens 
there were some from Sinope and Chalcedon. They 
met with various treatment according to the difference 
of their cases. The Spartans and the Athenians were 
placed in confinement : the envoys of Sinope, which lay 
within the territories of the Great King, and had no 
share in the national deliberations of the Greeks, were 
allow^ed to depart ; and the same indulgence was ex- 
tended to Ileracleides, the envoy of Chalcedon, though 
not entitled to the same plea. The soldiers too who 
had l)een in the service of Persia before the states to 
which they belonged had entered into alliance with 
Macedonia, were set at liberty. The rest were incorpo- 
rated w^ith the army on the same terms on which they 
B 4t 
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had served Darius, and were placed under the command 
of Andronicus, who had interceded in their behalf. 
Alexander then made his entry ^nto Zadracarta, where 
he remained fifteen days, and solemnised his triumph 
with sacrifices and games. It was an interval of repose 
needed to refresh his troops after the fatigues which 
tl)ey had lately undergone, and to prepare them for tlie 
toils and hardships of the expedition on which he was 
now about to lead them into the eastern provinces of 
the empire. 

The further Alexander advanced into the heart of 
Asia, the more clearly must he have perceived the dis- 
proportion between tlie forces with w'hich he had 
achieved his conquests, and the extent of the territory 
which he had subjected to his sway. For the purpose 
indeed of victory, his army seemed sufficiently strong : 
and he had reason to believe that into whatever new 
regions he might penetrate, he should meet with no 
obstacles in nature which he could not surmount, and 
no enemy that he could not overpower. But his object 
was not merely to gain battles, and to traverse vast coun- 
tries, but to found a durable empire in the East : and 
for this end it was necessary that his authority should he 
cheerfully acknowledged by the inhabitants of his new 
dominions ; that they should he led as soon as possible 
to forget that they had been reduced under the yoke of 
a foreigner : that his government should appear to them 
a continuation of that to which they had been accus- 
tomed under their netive princes. It was henceforth 
not as the conqueror, but as the successor, of the Great 
King, that he wished to be regarded by his Eastern sub- 
jects. The death of Darius — brought about as it had 
been so as to leave him without reproach — was an event 
of inestimable importance in this point of view. The 
vacancy of the throne did not indeed establish his title 
to the succession : but too many revolutions had hap- 
pened in Persia, especially of late years, for much 
offence to be taken at a change of dynasty, if in other 
resi)ects national prejudices were spared*. The volun- 
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tary submission of Artabazus, while it might have 
great weight as an example, showed that Persians the 
most devoted to the rpyal house might noW acknow- 
ledge Alexander as their legitimate sovereign. The 
Persian kings themselves^ though in the course of two 
centuries their authority had spread its roots far and 
wide in the habits and feelings of the people, derived 
their power — except in the small province which was 
the cradle of their dynasty — from conquest, and in many 
parts of their dominions had been always looked upon as 
foreign masters. Alexander therefore might well step 
into the place of Darius. 

The title under which he ascended the throne, was 
of much less importance than the manner in which he 
filled it. The policy dictated by his situation required 
that he should keep two objetJts constantly in view : 
the one to conciliate his subjects, the other to impress 
them with reverence for their new ruler. The first end 
was attained with little difficulty, and without any ex- 
traordinary sacrifices. It w^as only necessary, that all 
who submitted to him should find as much secu- 
rity for their persons and property as had been afforded 
by the preceding government ; and with a little vigi- 
lance and activity it was easy to give morel The 
tribute was left on its ancient footing : all branches of 
the administration were conducted in the same manner 
as before : but tyranny and aruitrary exactions were 
likely to be repressed in a greater degree both by the 
character of the sovereign, and by the system of mutual 
control which he established for his own security. 
I’he provinces which bordered on the predatory tribes, 
which had so long been permitted to retain their inde- 
pendence in the heart of the empire, must have had 
reason to rejoice in the revolution which had transferred 
the sceptre to a hand that could wield the sword. It 
was probably at least as much with a view to conciliate 
the people, as to gain the support of the great families 
—though it would be difficult nicely to distinguish be- 
tween the two eiids — that, as he left Greece at a greater 
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distance behind hira^ he more and more frequently filled 
the vacant governments with Persians, or allowed those 
who submitted to retain their satrapies : so that this 
became at last a rule from which he seldom deviated. 
It operated certainly as a strong lure to incline those 
who were still wavering to his side. But this can 
scarcely have been his principal motive : for after the 
death of Darius he had less and less reason to apprehend 
resistance to his arms, but might well grow more and 
more anxious about the means of securing his conquests : 
and he might think with good ground that the sight of 
Macedonians filling the highest stations, even if they 
did not abuse their power, was likely to excite general 
discontent. 

It was however still more necessary for an Asiatic 
ruler that he should be feared and reverenced than that 
he should be loved. It may be thought that Alexander's 
wonderful fortune, and extraordinary endowments of 
body and mind, could not fail to strike the conquered 
nations with admiration, and that no artifices could he 
necessary to exalt him in their eyes. But Alexander 
must soon have discovered, that it was not by such 
means Eastern royalty ever attracted the veneration of 
its subjects. No intrinsic merit could in their esti- 
mation supply the place of the pomp and splendour 
which they always associated with the idea of great- 
ness. The Great King, though the feeblest and worst of 
men, was viewed as a superior being, so long as the 
luxuries and ceremonies of a court were interposed 
betw’eeii him and the rest of mankind : but no measure 
of wisdom and virtue could have obtained the same 
reverence for him, if in his dress and manner of living 
be had descended to a level with other men. It was 
therefore absolutely necessary for the security of Alex- 
ander s throne that he should adopt the principal at 
least of the outward distinctions, which had been always 
deemed essential to the majesty of his Persian piedeces- 
sors ; that he should assume the Eastern garb in which 
alone some of these distinctions could^appear : that he 
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sliould be surrounded by a numerous train of state at* 
tendants, and that the simple forms of the Macedonian 
court should be exchanged for the strict rules of Persian 
etiquette. The Great King wore his tiara erect ’; he sat 
on a raised seat, on which it was a capital crime in a 
subject to place himself : he was to be served with 
certain ceremonies ; and he %vas to be approached only 
with peculiar observances, which resembled a religious 
adoration, and were perhaps derived from a persuasion 
which they strongly tended to confirm, of a kind of 
divinity that resided in the royal person.' 

Alexander was not of a character that would have 
permitted him to become the slave of such forms : but 
he was too prudent to discard them, even if they had 
been, as perhaps they were at first, repugnant to his 
feelings. It was his object, as fivr as possible, to relieve 
and temper them with Grecian taste and freedom. In 
the camp he never allowed them to fetter* his move- 
ments ; but on state occasions it was his wish to observe 
all the leading points of the Persian ceremonial. But 
there whs a great difficulty in the way. Was it to be 
expected that his Macedonian nobles, the partners of 
his toils, who had been used to terms of familiar inter- 
course with their princes, should submit to ^jToreign 
custom, which placed so wide a distance between him 
and them ? Or on the other hand, was it consistent 
with his dignity to disjiense in their case with the marks 
of respect which he exacted from his Persian subjects ? 


• Yot it would not be Bnfc to attribute to the IVrlians any very distinct 
concet'tH>n« on this point. I lathe observes, that the modern Perebins 
revere their kitifis as divinitiei> . which, whatever travellers niay sav, it is 
clear no Mahometans can do. He adds, that Chardin relates, that the 
modern Persians ascribe powers ot henhng to their kings. Kings of Kiig. 
land too, who were not looked upon either as gods or heroes, touched for 
the evil The state oi the case may be illustrated by a passage in the life 
of Tiinur. After having nientioned some instances of the veneration with 
which the Tartar conqueior was regarded by his emirs, Cherefi'eddin pro. 
ceeds to observe (tom. n. o 273 ), “ 'J'outes ces demonstrations de respect 
et d’anumr des ofliciors de Timur, aontnon seiilement des preuves de son 
grand mferite ; inais eUes m.-irqucnt outre cela quelqut choae de dmn^ qut 
lut avott itt accords d'en haut par dessus Irs auttes honmies " We see that 
the propensity of mankind to idobse power and greatness, is common to nil 
ages and countries, and ni.i v be indulged even where it is utterly inconsist- 
ent witli the letter of a received creed. 
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It was a question turning indeed upon a mere form, 
. but involving the most important consequences. The 
compliance of the Macedonians would reduce them, 
outwardly at least, to a level with the conquered people, 
from whom it was no doubt their wish to he distin- 
guished as a superior race. It is probable that they 
viewed all the favours conferred on the Persians with 
jealousy, as rights withheld from themselves, and at the 
utmost reluctantly admitted the expediency of such 
concessions. Still the honours bestowed on others 
could not lower them. But if they submitted to the 
ceremony now required from them, the distinction on 
which they prided themselves was effaced: nor would 
they be able to retain any of their national privileges 
but at the king’s pleasure : every trace of freedom might 
soon be lost. 

There can be little doubt that it was the very same 
reason 'which led Alexander to attfich so much value to 
the ceremony. It w»as his intention to reduce all his 
subjects to the same level beneath himself : to recognise 
no distinction between Europeans and Asiatics, Greeks 
and barbarians : to admit no claimt founded on any 
other tide than personal merit, and this to be measured 
by the^p&l shown in bis service, and subject to his own 
judgment. In him this was perhaps not the simple 
effect of ordinary ambition : it was a natural result of 
the view which he took of the relation in which he stood 
to his own people. The distance which might seem to 
separate him from them was so great, that any advantage 
they might possess over the conquered nations, was in 
comparison too trifling to be regarded. The Macedo- 
nians were a semi-barbarian race, which had only been 
raised to the station it now occupied among nations by 
the efforts of its kings. He, according to the traditions 
of his family, which he firmly lielieved, was not only 
sprung from the -purest Hellenic blood, but from a 
heroic lineage, and on both sides traced his origin to the 
father of the gods. And he felt himself to be Vorthy 
of this illustrious descent. The victories, which enabled 
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the Macedonians to look down upon other nations as 
their inferiors^ had been his triumphs. It was he who 
still sustained the monarchy he had founded. I'he 
Macedonians had as much reason as the Persians to 
regard him as a being of a higher order. 

Stilh as these thoughts had been nourished and un* 
folded in himself by the recent change in his fortunes, 
it was not to be expected that the Macedonians could be 
easijy brought to adopt these views. Yet it was only 
so far as they were impressed with them, that they could 
willingly Submit to a ceremony, which was both degrad- 
ing in itself, and mortifying to their national self-com- 
placency. It seems to have been for the purpose of 
overcoming their aversion, that Alexander, about tlie 
same time that he assupied the tiara, and some other 
distinguishing ornaments of the‘ royal attire^, and or* 
dered his court after the Persian model, encouraged the 
diffusion of a report, which in fact only expressed his 
own consciousness of his extraordinary genius in a 
mythical form : that his birth, as well as his origin, was 
divine like that of Hercules and Abacus-: the secret, 
which had been long kept to protect Olympias from dis- 
honour, had been revealed to the king himself by the 
oracle of Aminon.^ It was indeed not likely t||$t such 


1 Plutarch indml (A1.4£».) aagerts that Alexander did not ado[»t the 

tiara, or the vest called the or the loose trowsers which 

TielonRcd to the Median ^arb. But it seems hardly credible that he should 
have assumed the Eastern dress, and yet have forborne to use those parts 
of it winch in the eyes of the people were inseparably associated with the 
royal majohty. We may thciefore confiduiitly prefer the positive te^tu 
moiiy of Diodorus (xvn 77 ) nHs^e-txo* hixitjfMc. rtfisffiro (or, as Curtlus 
more distinctly de-mbeii it, yi H., purpureuin diadenia distinctum alho, 
ouale Darius naliuerat) xat) rey iiotXfuxor inhOayiTo ;(^ruya,jxxi Rifnxiif 

xeci TxXXx irXnv rwv xxi tow xkv ^ wos . The myai dress 

seemii to have been distinKUisi'ed not so much by its fashion, except in the 
tiara, an !>♦ its coiours, which Alexander adopted. Wesseiing (on Diodo- 
rus, u. s.) 'BUgf;(‘st6 what is not improbable, that he by degrees assumed 
other parts of the Medo-Persian atiire 

2 riutareh, A1 S17-, reports a remarkable conversation which Alexander 
had III Egypt with a philosopher called Psammon (Pe. Amoun V) who taught 
that all men are governed liy God : for the ruling principle in each is 
divine ; but Alexander was of opinion that the deity ( to » S-ser) is indeed the 
coinmon father of all men, but adopts the best as peculiarly his own, 

jfotovuAvm iawT^i fws ieeVrawf. 

3 Mr. Vvilhanift (Alex, p. 217.) has a singular remark on this subjei^t, 
which dcacrves notice, ojii many readers may have been misled by it. He 
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a story should be believed, except perhaps in the ardour 
of military enthusiasm by tlie most ignorant of the 
private soldiers. But still it might serve as a colour for 
his claim Sj which might render them less revolting to 
the feelings of Macedonians and Greeks, than if they 
had rested merely on his power of enforcing them. The 
bitter consequences which flowed from tliis unhappy 
state of things will appear in the sequel. 

Nearly about the same time that Alexander was en- 
gaged in tlic pursuit of Darius, the affairs of Greece 
took a turn which relieved him from all anxiety about 
the safety of Macedonia. His progress had been 
anxiously watched by the Greeks, wdio regarded it not 
merely as a succession of dazzling achievements, but as 
it affected the interests of their own country ; and they 
had never ceased to hope that it might be arrested by 
some disaster, which would be the signal for a general 
insurrection against Macedonian ascendancy, l^efore 
the battle of Issus the language of the Persian courtiers 
was re-echoed by the orators in the Greek assemblies : 
and Demosthenes, mistaking his wishes for grounds of 


gays : — "HlVben It was proposed to pay ihe same outward respect to Alex- 
ander (as t6 the Persian king), it co'.id only lie done by asserting, that he 
was as much entitled to divine honour as Dionysius, Hercules, and the 
Dioscuri, Castor and Pollux. As tar as 1 can truce, Alexander never 
nUempted to claim any other homage as a divinity; nor do I find, from 
any respectable authority, that he ever asserted hiinselt to l>e the son oi 
Ammon.” Put if it is admitted that Alexander claimed homage as a 
divinity, it seems to K* moving a superfluous question ot pagan theology, 
to inquire what kipa of divinity heclaimed. Mr. Williams’s remark would 
lead the uninlornied reader to supjHise, that Dionysius, Hercules, mid the 
Dioscuri, were not worship|iod as gods And again, if it was necessary to 
assert, that Alexander was as much entitled to divine honour as these per- 
sonages, it would seem to have been necessary, for the proof of this asser- 
tion, to show thiit lie, like them, was a s in of a god : though still it did not 
follow that he should receive divine honours in his life- time. Mr, Williams, 
while ho rejects the story, unconsciously produces the stningcst arguments 
ill its favour. Arrian’s language [iv. 9 jr^otry^wuirOeu itiiXtiv 'AXs^flt»S|oi( 
vtroCp‘r,( iu>lv etvru xeti rije rov "A/^fAMvos rxrfof /sAAaoh 

Ti ri 4 >t}i/r^ev 80415;, sei'ins to imply that he had found, from authority 
which seemed to him respectable, that Alexander not only asserted, but 
fancied himself to be a son of Ammon. I'lathe 1 1. 347 .) conceives that the 
relation to Ammon was claimed to impose upon the Asiar ci. But it is 
not at all clear that any thing more than the title ai^ ensigns of royalty 
were needed to obtain their profounUest homage. " 
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belief, assured the Athenians that they would soon hear 
that the Macedonian army had been trampled down by 
the Persian cavalry. Even after the second defeat of 
Darius, his cause did not appear desperate in Greece, and 
an embassy had been sent; as we have seen, by Sparta, 
to solicit his aid for the preparations shei^was then 
making against Antipater, It was of course subsidies 
only that they expected from him : but these, a con- 
test which was to be decided chiefly by mercenary troops, 
were of great importance. In the meanwhile she had 
formed a confederacy which embraced the greater part 
of the Peloponnesian states: Elis and Achaia, except 
I’ellene, and the whole of Arcadia, except Megalopolis, 
entered into this league ; Argos seems to have kept aloof, 
and Messenia was undoubtedly hostile. Even beyond 
the Isthmus some states promisM assistance : probably 
those of the west, as tlie iEtolians had either already 
incurred Alexander’s vehement displeasure by the reduc- 
tion of GSniadfic, or were meditating the blow which they 
afterwards struck.^ Athens however did not venture 
to stir, though Demosthenes, according to his rival, 
claimed the merit of having been the principal author 
of the movements in Peloponnesus^; Alexander’s flat- 
tering ])resents may have concurred with the gwrison of 
the Cadmea, to restrain her from a step which would 
have exposed her to the fate of Thebes. 

The news of Alexander’s progress in the East rather 
encouraged than disheartened the Peloponnesians. The 
further he advanced, the less probable it became that he 
would ever return to Greece : the longer was the interval 
allowed for some decisive stroke, while Macedonia was 
abandoned to its own resources, which were almost 
exhausted by the incessant demand of levies for the 
army in the East, They waited only for a favourable 
opportunity ; and this was at length afforded by events 
which look place in the countries north of Macedonia, 

ji 

1 Plutarch, Al. 


* JEschines, CteB. § 167. 
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which were subject to Alexander, Zopyrion_, who had 
been appointed governor of the maritime region between 
the Balkan and the Danube, had engaged in a rash ex- 
pedition against the Scythians, had been defeated and 
slain ; and the greater part of his army, 30,000 men, 
had sliared his fate.* It was perhaps Ibis disaster that 
encouraged Mem non, the governor of Thrace, to throw 
off his allegiance to Alexander, and to excite the 
Thracians, who were themselves sufficiently impatient 
of the yoke, to support him in his revolt. ^ While 
Antipater marched to suppress this rebellion, the Pelo- 
ponnesian confederates, thinking that they now saw a 
juncture highly propitious to their designs, assembled 
their forces, and declared open war against Macedonia. 
The Spartans first took the field under their king Agis, 
with the entire levies of Laconia, and a body of merce- 
naries, and gained a decisive victory over an army 
which was brought against them by (yorragus, of whom 
we do not know whether he was a Macedonian or an 
Arcadian leader.-* But he probably commanded the 
troops of Megalopolis. After his defeat, Agis was 
joined by the other forces of the league, w'hich, includ- 
ing 10,000 racijcenaries, amountc‘d to 20,000 foot and 
2000 horse, and laid siege tc Megalopolis. He pressed 
it so closely, that its fall was daily expected, when the 
news came that Antipater w^as advancing to its relief. 
When he heard of the movements in Peloponnesus, he 
brought tlie war in Thrace, where he had probably 
already gained some decisive advantage over the enemy, 
to a speedy termination : and then hastened southward, 
on his march collecting the forces of all the states which 
still adhered to Macedonia, so that when he arrived in 
PeIot>onnesus he was at the head of 4*0,000 men. Agis, 


> Juntin, xii. 1, * Diodorus, xvii (J2. 

» FreinKhcim (Supplement, ad Curt, vl) has, Juxta Corrhagum Mace- 
iionut caHtilum • apparently neither understanding the wonls ofiEsehines 
(tJtos. ^ IIS').) nor pcrrciving the moral iinpohsibility that the baiWe should 
have liecn fought in Macedonia. Corragus however diiUps not sound like a 
Greek name. We find a Macedonian so called in Diddbtus, xvii, lOU. 
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though BO much inferior in numbers, did not decline a 
battle^ and it seems that he skilfully endeavoured to 
compensate for the difference by the strength of his po- 
sition^ and that it was not until he w^as drawn from it 
in pursuit of the enemy,- that the fortune of the day 
turned in favour of the Maced ouians.i ,He himself 
early in the action was severely wounded, and carried 
out of the field ; but finding that his pursuers were on 
the point of overtaking him, ordered himself to be set 
down, and, resting on one knee, defended himself to the 
last with a spirit worthy of Sparta. The allies lost 
between 5000 and 6*000 men ; Antipater, according to 
the more credible account, more than ,'jOOO. 

After this defeat nothing remained for the vanquished 
but to throw themselves on the conqueror^B mercy. 
Antipater however would not undertake to decide on 
the conditions of peace. To relieve himself from re- 
sponsibility, or rather perhaps in imitation of the 
policy which Philip and Alexander had adopted on si- 
milar occasions, he assembled a congress at Corinth, and 
referred the cese of the rebellious states to its judgment. 
The Aclucans and Aitolians were condemned to pay a ^ 
fine of 120 talents to Megalopolis. But the congress 
itself did not venture to pass sentence on Sparta. She 
was ordered to place fifty of her principal citizens as 
hostages in* the hands of Antipater, and to send an 
embassy to Alexander, to learn his pleasure.- 

This blow riveted the chaiijs forged at Chserpnea, 
which however were still destined to be burst by more 
than one gallant struggle, though never to be finally 
shaken off. Alexander, when he heard of Antipater’s 
success, is said to have spoken contemptuously of the 


■ Curlius, vi 1. 2. 

Droyhon’s .-idmiration is entirely reoerretl for hif» hero, whose coiKjuests 
he chooses to eousider ns the cause of Greece; the Greeks who take up 
arms ag.-imst Macedonia are a discontented, laitlilesh, mercenary faction : 
he even goes the length of charging the Spartans (who at least were not a 
ffiction) with treason to the cause hf Gree<‘p, because thev relused to take 
part in the oongressiof Corinth, and afterwards made war’with Alexander. 
It has been the fat(#f every struggle for lioctlom, and one of the hardest* 
trials of those who tfngage in one, that, if it proves unsuccessful, it is con- 
detmied as all enterprise of madmen and traitors. Yet such language ill 
VOL. VI. ,8 
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battle of mice ^ , which his lieutenant had been fight- 
ing, while he had been slaughtering myriads, and over- 
running kingdoms ; and while the event continued un- 
known, it did not in the slightest degree interfere 
with his operations. Yet Aiitipater’s victory was per- 
haps not much less hardly won than either of his own 
over Darius. But from the distance at which he now 
stood, Greece and Macedonia began to appear very di- 
minutive objects. His little kingdom was now chiefly 
valuable to him as a nursery of soldiers ; and the most 
important advantage which he reaped from the estab- 
lishment of his power in Greece, was that it ensured a 
constant succession of recruits for ]^is army. But he 
had resolved not to be much longer dependent on his 
European dominions for such supplies. The barbarians, 
he believed, only wanted training to become as good 
troops as the Macedonians : and he gave orders that 
boys should be selected from the hardiest races to be 
instructed in the Greek language and in the use of Ma- 
cedonian arms. This was the first step^toward an in- 
„ terfusion of Eur.opcan and Asiatic blood, manners, and 
feelings, which he appears to have contemplated as the 
flnnest support of his tlu*one. 


DccomeG a historian, whose country so lately shooX off a foreign yoke, by 
an effort whirli has b°en applauded more than that of Agis, only b^uscit 
was mure successful. 

1 Plutarch, Ages. c. v/r* 
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Alexander’s gampaionb in bactria and soqdiana. 


Alexander’s next object, after the subjection of Hyr- 
cania had secured a communic^ion between the shores 
of the Caspian and the interior provinces on the south 
side of the chain of Elburz, was to crush the resistance 
which he had to expect from Bessus and his remaining 
confederates, and to take possession of the eastern 
satrapies as far as the borders of India, where a 
boundless field lay open to his ambition. The power of 
Bessus was the most formidable, as well on account of 
the extent and resources of the fertile and populous 
countiics which he governed, as because the adjacent 
steppes of Tartary, and the high table-land to the east 
of his province, both afforded a ready refuge from pur- 
suit, and might again supply him with numerous auxi- 
liaries. It was therefore to this quarter that Alexander's 
attention w'as mainly directed. From the Hyrcanian 
capital he marched into the territoryof the Parthya;ai7S, 
or Parthians — the people who were destined to wrest 
so large a portion of his empire from his successors — 
which lay at the southern foot of the Elburz. ^ It must 
not however be supposed that he retraced his steps. 
He no doubt advanced along the south-east corner of the 
Caspian, through Korkan, and then crossed the lower 
ridges which connect the Elburz with the Indian Cau- 

> Straho, xi 9. V. H.'iinmcr (Wiener Jahrbuechcr, vii. p. 253.) observes 
that Parthyasa — which he considers as equival^'nt to J'araschwad, or the 
land of the plain and of the mountains — originally comprehended Ghilan, 
Dilcm, Mazanders^ D.ihistan, Taheristaii, and 'Kiiims. He refers to a 
dissertation in his de» Ortents^ iii p. 319. Strubo (u s.) distin- 

guishes only two provinces, Coraihenc, and Chorene, in Parthytea, or Par- 
thyeuc, whr^h he makes to extend westward as tar as Rhagae. He doea 
not mark lU eastern limits. 

8 2 
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casus. He thus came within the borders of Aria to a 
city called Suaia, most probably Tous, ruins of which 
%re still found near Meshed^ the modern capital of 
Persian KhorasanJ Here he was met'lfy Satibarzanes, 
the satrap of the province, to whom he restored his 
satrapy as the reward of his submission- An important 
ally was thus detached from Bessus: and Aria, ac- 
knowledging Alexander’s authority, parted Bactria from 
the southern provinces, two of which, Drangiana and 
Arachosia, were governed by Barsaentes, one of the 
murderers of Darius, Alexander expected reinforce- 
ments from Media, he ordered Anaxippus to accompany 
Satibarzanes with forty horse-dartmen, to prevent any 
hostilities which might arise through mistake between 
the natives and the troops which were on their march 
from the west. 

At Susia he received intelligence that Bessus had 
assumed the tiara, the name of Artaxerxes. and the 
title of king of Asia; that he had b(?en joined by a 
great number of Persians, had collected a powerful 
Bactrian army, and expected to be reinforced by some 
of the Scythian tribes. Bessus was evidently awfire of 
the advantage which he might derive from the ensigns 
of royalty ; and this w^as a bint which must have con- 
firmed Alexander in his resolution not to neglect them. 
He was here joined by a part of the troops from 
Ecbatana, including the i'hcssalian volunteers, and other 
mercenaries, horse and foot, under Philippus and An- 
drornachus, and was rapidly advancing toward the Oxus 
— in the direction, it seeins, of Meru-Shah Jehan, — when 
tidings reached hini that Satibarzanes had put Anaxip- 
pus and his party to death, and was collecting all the 
forces of Aria in the city of Artacoana, wkh the in- 
tention of joining Bessus. He diad not supposed that 
Alexander would have turned aside from his route to 
disturb his preparations. But Alexander instantly 

I “ About sevontoen milon N.N W. of Miisbed, vip!^ the oastern bank 
of a small stream that formti a principal branch of tno Mushed river ” 
Fraser. Khoraean. p, 517. 
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halted, and,* having ordered Craterus to follow with the 
main body of the phalanx^ pushed forward with two 
brigades, the light troops, and the cavalry of the guard, 
by forced iniirches toward Artacoana. At the un- 
expected news of his approach, Satibarzaries took to 
flight, and was deserted by most of his troops. Arta- 
coana, which stood on a high rock, precipitous on one 
side, and well supplied with water, did not immediately 
open its gates ; and Craterus was ordered to besiege it, 
while the king himself pursued the fugitives into the 
heart of their mountains. Thpse who remained in the 
villages were spared : of the rest few escaped death or 
slavery. On his return to the camp, Artacoana sur- 
rendered, and Arsames, a Persian, was appointed satrap 
of Aria. Not very far from Artacoana, yet probably 
not so nearly on tiie same site as has been commonly 
supposed, Alexander's eye was struck by the central 
position and extraordinary fertility of a plain on the 
banks of the Arius (the Heri-rood), which induced him 
to found a city there for a Macedonian colony, to be 
called by his name (Alexandria Ariorum) : under that 
of Herat, it still preserves his memory, and continues 
to be the great inland of the East^, an emporium of 
commerce between India, Persia, and Tartary. The 
army then continued its march southward to Prophtha- 
sia (probably Furrah in Seistan) the capital of Dran- 
giana. Barsaentes was stiU less prepared for resistance 
than Satibarzanes, and he fled across the mountains into 
the territory of one of the Indian trilnis, on the borders 
of his eastern satrapy Arachosia. But it seems that the 
fame and the terror of Alexander's arms had gone be- 
fore him ; for he was seized by the Indians, and sent to 
Alexander, who put him to death. 

The army's stay at Prophthasia was rendered un- 
happily memorable by one of the dark passages in 
Alexander's history : the first cloud that casts a shadow 
over his heroic character : the first calamity that em- 
bittered his hitherto uninterrupted prosperity. He 
1 Christie ui Fottingcr’s Travels, p. 415. 
s 3 
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discovered grounds for suspecting that a conspiracy had 
been formed against his lif&^ with the privity at least 
of several of his principal nobles, of some who held the 
highest offices near his person, and had been distin- 
guished by the most signal marks of his favour and 
confidence : among the rest by Parmenio's son Philotas. 
Philotas was at this time the only survivor of three 
brothers who had accompanied the expedition. Hector, 
the youngest, had been drowned in tiie Nile, as Alex- 
ander was descending the river on his return to Syria. 
He had been always much beloved by the king, who 
was nearly of the same age, and was interred by his 
orders with great magnificence. Nicanor, the com- 
mander of the hypaspists, died of a sudden illness, 
while the army was in full march against Bessus : at 
this loss also Alexander expresseld much grief ; but as 
his own movements admitted of no delay, he left Phi- 
lotas with a body of the cavalry which he commanded, 
to pay the last rites to his brother's remains. Phi- 
lotas himself, as the commander of the horse guard, 
stood nearer to the king's person than any man in the 
army, except perhaps Craterus and Hephiestion. None 
had enjoyed a larger share of the royal bounty ; nor 
indeed would his temper, which was inclined to bound- 
less profusion, and to osTentatious magnificence, liave 
been satisfied with any ordinary supplies. Nevertheless 
it w'as long since he had really possessed Alexander's 
confidence. During his stay in Egypt Alexander had 
received secret information of language used by Philotas 
in private conversation with a person to whom he thought 
he might safely unbosom himself, highly offensive to 
his sovereign. It was a Greek girl, one of the captives 
taken at Damascus*, in whose company, while he boasted 
of his own exploits, he affected to speak slightingly of 
Alexander, as a stripling who owed all that he had 
acquired to himself and his father.’ Some of these 

> She was a native of Fella or Pydna, and had been taken by Autophra. 
dates on her i>BSsagc to Sainothruce. Plutarch, De Alex. Fort, li. 7. AL 48. 

^ Plutarch, u. s., and Al 48. 
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expressions had reached the ears of Cratems^ who, if 
not an enemy, was a rival both of the father's and the 
son's for Alexander's good graces, and he brought the 
girl secretly to« the palace, to tell her story to the king. 
It is painful to believe that Alexander could have 
listened to such contemptible information : but Ptolemy 
and Aristobulus agreed as to the fact, that it was in 
Egypt he conceived the first suspicions of PhiJotas \ 
which appear to have had no other ground. Yet be 
continued, as we have seen, to employ his services in 
the same high station, and outwardly to honour him as 
much as ever with his favour and confidence, while 
from time to time he received fresh motives for sus- 
picion and resentment through the same impure chan- 
nel. Still it is scarcely credible that he had hitherto 
entertained any seriolis doubts about his loyalty. He 
could not in that case have allowed him to retain a post 
which gave constant access to his person : nor would 
he have chosen Parmenio to superintend the transport 
of the treasures wdiich were accumulated at Ecbatana, 
and to command the forces by wliich they were guarded. 
But even his respect for Parmenio appears to have been 
much abated, especially since the battle of Gaugamcla, 
where the old general, whose cautious counsels had 
never suited his temper or plans, was thought to have 
betrayed some want of energy and firmness. From 
Philotas he had been long at heart completely estranged, 
and was open to still more unfavourable impressions 
concerning him. The offence which Philotas had given 
by the indiscretion of his language, had been much 
aggravated since Alexander had begun to assume the 
Persian state, and since a question had arisen as to the 
honours which he was to reedve from the Macedonians. 
Philotas, as was to be expected from his character, 
which was frank and generous, but arrogant and harsh, 
appears to have declared himself strongly both against 
the compliance required from them, and the reasons 


* Arrian, iii 26. 

S 4 
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.^alleged for it. Both in public and in private he 
ridiculed the story which was becoming current^ of 
the oracle wlilch had revealed Alexander's supernatural 
birth. If we may believe Curtius, he had even ven- 
tured to write in a letter to the king, that he congratu- 
lated him on his admission into the number of the 
gods, but that he pitied those who were doomed to live 
under one who was not content with the limits of human 
nature. It was therefore clear that he might be ex- 
pected vehemently to oppose the changes which Alex- 
ander wished to introduce. 

Such was the state of Alexander's feelings toward 
Philotas, when Dimiuis, a Macedonian officer, was 
charged by a youth named Niconiachus, with whpm he 
was on teims of the closest intimacy, with a plot 
against the king's life. NicomaSlius had informed his v 
brotlier Cebalinus, that Dimnus had pressed him to 
take part in the conspiracy, and as an inducement had 
named several officers of high rank as his accomplices, 
(’ebalinus, who feared to excite suspicion if he ap- 
plied for an audience of the king, happened to meet with 
Philotas at the palace gate, and disclosed the danger to 
him. Philotas entered the palace, and had a long inter- 
view ivith Alexander, but did not mention the information 
lie had received, and in answer to the inquiries of 
Cebalinus alleged that tlie king had not been at leisure 
to attend to liira. Another day passed : the same op- 
portunity offered itself ; and again no use was made of 
it. The third day was that on which the attempt was 
to be made against tlie king's life. Cebalinus, finding 
that Philotas had not spoken to the king on the subject, 
addressed himself to Metron, one of the royal household, 
who immediately carried 'the message to Alexander, 
though he happened to be then in the bath, Cebalinus 
was brought into his presence, and while he was exa- 
mined, orders were given to arrest Dimnus. Dimnus 
however either killed liimself, or struggled so violently 
against the officers, that he received a mortal wound 
from them. 
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Thus while his guilt seemed to be proved^ no evi- 
dence remained as to the particulars of the conspiracy, 
but such as might he given by Nicomachus/ a person 
whose character did not entitle him to full credit.^ But 
Alexander now discovered that the information had 
been received two days before by Philotas, and called 
upon him to account for his^ silence. Philotas pleaded in 
excuse, that the author of the story appeared to him so 
contem})tible, that he did not think it fit to be mentioned 
to the king ; he appealed to the whole tenor of his past 
life in proof of his innocence, and Ix'gged the king, 
however reprehensible his silence might have been, not 
to interpret it as treason. Alexander appeared to be 
satisfied with his apology, and offered his hand in token 
of forgiveness. But he forthwijfh held a council, at 
which Nicomachus w^s introduced, and repeated his 
story. Philotas was absent; and Craterus seized the 
occasion to revive the king’s suspicions against him. 
He was supported by Hephseslioii, Coenus, Eriguius, 
Perdiccas, and Leonnatus; and Alexander was persuaded 
that it was necessary to arrest Pliilolas, and to wring 
the truth from him. That evening Philotas supped at 
the royal table : but in the night his house was sur- 
rounded by armed men, who led him a prisoner to the 
palace. Guards were stationed at the city gates, to 
prevent the news from being carried to Parraenio. The 
next day the Macedonian troops were assembled, ac- 
cording to the forms used when they were to constitute 
a tribunal for the trial of a capital cause, as the repre- 
sentative of the IMacedonian people. The corpse of 
Dirnnus Avas exhibited : the witnesses, Nicomachus, Ce- 
balinus, and Metron, were produced ; and, when they 
had given their evidence, Alexander himself came for- 
ward as the accuser of Philotas. The speech which 
Curtius puts into his mouth, though perhaps the rhe- 

^ Droyspti (p. 292,) desenbps him as one of the royal pages {einrm Jueng^ 
ling aus der Edt'Uchaar des Koentga)^ and does not give the slightest hint 
of the character implied .in the expressions of Curtius, icorftfw, wo/rtiw, 
which are important lor a just Cbtimate of the transaction. 
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torical ornaments belong to the Roman writer, may be 
considered as faithfully representing the substance of 
that which he delivered. We know from the concurring 
testimony of Ptolemy and Aristobulus, that the strongest 
argument on which the charge of treason was grounded, 
was drawn from the prisoner’s silence as to the in- 
formation he had received from Cebalinus : we may 
therefore easily believe that Alexander endeavoured to 
supply the deficiency of this evidence by all the other 
indications he could collect of treasonable designs. 
When Philotas w^as arrested, it seems that his papers 
were seized, and that among them was found a letter 
from his father, written before Nicanor’s death, in which 
he gave some advice to both his sons, which, if it had 
been ascertained that they were engaged in a conspiracy, 
might have been interpreted as a cautious allusion to it. 
He bade them take care first of themselves, then of their 
friends ; so, he added, we shall accomplish our purposes. 
As to the nature of these purposes, it contained no 
further hint Yet it seems that Alexander produced 
this letter as a proof by which he himself was convinced, 
that Iwth Nicanor and Parmenio shared the treasonable 
designs of Philotas. As to Philotas liimself, the as- 
sembly was reminded that he had been the intimate 
friend of the pretender Amyntas, and had been strongly 
suspected of having abetted his attempt to ascend the 
throne after Philip’s death : and that Attains, the im- 
placable enemy of all the children of Olympia^ had 
married his sister. The insolent, if not treasonable 
language in which he had been long used to speak of 
his sovereign and benefactor, the audacious letter in 
which he had sneered at the oracle, were now for the 
first time made public. Alexander himself could no 
longer doubt that his life was in danger : it only re- 
mained to be seen whether *his faithful soldiers, on 
whose loyalty he cast himself, would shield their king 
from the daggers of traitors. 

Against such an accuser, a hero who was the idol of 
his array, a sovereign on whose favour every man pre- 
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sent depended for wealth and promotion^ whose life was 
scT'precious that it could not he too dearly secured by 
any sacrifice^ and that his simple affirmation of his own 
apprehensions might seem sufficient proof^of his danger, 
it must have gone hard with any defendant. But Phi. 
lotas was not even popular with the army : his charac- 
ter was not amiable : he had made himself generally ob- 
noxious by his overbearing manners, by his invidious 
display of his enprmous wealth, by the luxury in which 
he indulged at the expense of the soldier's comfort: 
often, when the men were seeking their quarters, had 
the/ found the way blocked up by a train of carriages 
laden with the general's treasures : often had they been 
turned out of their lodgings to make room for his attend- 
ants : and even forced to take a, circuitous path, that 
their noise might not disturb 'his slumbers. But it 
seems that he had still more deeply wounded the feel- 
ings of the Macedonians by another kind of indiscretion. 
He did not disguise his contempt for the national dialect 
and manners : he professed to know no language but 
Greek, and to need an interpreter to converse with the 
soldiers who only spoke their mother tongue : he afiPect- 
ed to treat the Macedonians as no better than barba- 
rians: perhaps claiming a pure Hellenic origin, like 
Alexander’s, for his own family: and, as if borrowing the 
tone of Demosthenes, insulted them with the names of 
Phrygians and Paphlagonians.^ Such a person, charged 
with an atrocious crime by one who was as much ad- 
mired and beloved as he was hated and envied, could 
not be viewed with impartial eyes: though manyjnay 
have been moved with a feeling of pity at the reverse of 
fortune by which the man, whose pride scarcely acknow- 
ledged his king as his superior, was brought before them 
as a criminal to await his doom from them. If there 
were any who hesitated, and who watched the effect 
which the accusation produced on others, their doubts 
must have been removed, when Coenus, iha prisoner's 


* Curtius, vL U, 
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brother-in-law, calling him parricide and traitor, was 
seen to take up a stone, to set the example of the pu- 
nishment which, according to amcient usage, a Macedo- 
nian assembly^ combining the functions of judge and 
executioner, inflicted in such cases with its own hands. 

But this summary proceeding wmldnot have satisfied 
either Alexander, or the private enemies of Philotas ; 
and it was suspected that this burst of loyal indignation 
was only a feint by which Coenus endeavoured to save 
his kinsman from the further ignominy and torture 
which a\vaited him. The king interposed, and dec^red 
that the culprit should be heard in his own defence ^ : 
and, that he might have the full benefit ^f it, himself 
in the meanwhile withdrew from the assembly. 

It would be of little importance, if we were able to 
ascertain how far the speech of Philotas has been faith- 
fully reported by (Jurtius : the arguments attributed to 
him arc equally strong, whether h(» used them or not.- 
It was not pretended tliat Dirnnus, though he was said 
to have enumerated his principal accomplices for the 
very purpose of attracting Nicomachus into the plot, 
had ever mentioned his name, which would have had 
more weight than any of the others. He admitted the 
fact of his silence, which alone gave a colour of proba- 
bility to the charge : but tlie king himself had at first 
professed to be satisfied with the explanation he had 
given of it: and the utmost it could prove was some 
degree of imprudence and remissness. • He owned that 
he had not thought a story which came to him through 
such a cliannel as the w’orthless stnjding Nicomachus 
fit for the king’s ears : it seemed likely to agitate him 


* ('urtius adds that he bade Philotas address the Macedonians in their 
own lant'uage : but tins, if he htinscif had 8|>oken in Greek, is hardly cre- 
dible it would indeed have been but a sliKbt a^tfravanon of the injustice 
of the whole proceeding : but would perhaps have betrayed Alexander’s 
passion too glannglv 

2 The manner in which Droysen has slurred them over, omitting the 
greater part and the strongest, and putting the weakest forward, as if there 
were no others, is perhaps as gross a breach of good faith as a historian 
ever committed : and yet he ventures to 8|>eak (p. 29d ) nt the uncaiidid use 
which Ste. Croix has made of his authorities in his account of this trans- 
action. 
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with cauKclfess apprehensions, and to lead to the sacrifice 
of many innocent lives. Alexander himself had taught 
his friends to be cautious in such matters, when Ire neg- 
lected Parmenio’s information about the physician Phi- 
lippus. But if hcfhad been an accomplice of Dimnus, was 
it credible that he should have waited'passively until the 
plot was revealed to others ? that he should not have 
stopt the mouth of Cebaliiius, or have tak^n advantage 
of the free access which he had to the king\s person, to 
forestall the disclosure by the execution of his design ? 
Could ho have foreseen the death of Dimiius, or Inave 
believed himself safe v/bile he lived? Had he much to 
gain, or rather not every thing to lose, by the crime 
which he was said to have metlitated ? He possessed 
indeed considerable power and influence through the 
station which he occupied near the king. But was his 
popularity with the army such tluit he couhl have ex- 
pected to rise higher when Alexander should be re- 
moved? 

From an impartial tribunal, which adopted the prin- 
ciple, that a defendant is to be accounted innocent until 
he has been proved to be guilty, there is little doubt 
that such arguments would have obtained an acquittal, 
though tliey might not dispel all the suspicions raised by 
the conduct of Philotas. But before he had concluded 
IukS defence ho was interrupted by clamours which too 
clearly showed the disposition of his judges ; and at the 
end they were rcatiy to have torn him to pieces. But 
Alexander returned, and adjourned the assembly to the 
next day, and the prisoner was led back to the palace. 
It seems to have been felt that such proofs, though suf- 
ficient — as they would have been had they been still 
lighter — to procure the condepination of Philotas, scarcely 
afforded a decent ground for a charge against the vene- 
rable Parmenio; nor, we may hope, would Alexander 
himself have consented, without some better evidence, 
to sacrifice his father’s old friend, the general to whose 
assistance Philip accounted himself most indebted for 
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his conquests who had been the guide bf liis own 
youthj the companion of his victories, who, though he 
seldom saw his advice followed, was never weary of 
suggesting what appeared to him the best* It ie reason, 
able to suppose that he at least desired to ascertain the 
truth on this point, even though he might not have had 
fortitude enough to act upon it according to the dictates 
of justice. .According to the prejudices of that age, 
those which then prevailed in the most civilised nation 
of the earth, and which have been but slowly and par- 
tially dissipated by the light which we enjoy, no evi- 
dence was so trustworthy as that which was extracted 
by torture. Philotas was reserved for tliis trial. He- 
phffistion, Craterus, and Coenus, were appointed to pre- 
side at the question, while Alexander waited for the re- 
sult ill another apartment, not too distant, it is said, to 
hear the prisoner’s shrieks. Philotas appears to have 
given way to the force of pain and terror sooner than 
had been expected, and he at last made a confession as 
ample and minute as his tormentors desired : yet it was 
a story so im^irobable that, even without any knowledge 
of the previous facts, we should be led to conclude that, 
since his enemies refused to dictate it, he framed it to 
suit their wishes. The main thing required was that 
it should involve his father, as well as admit his own 
guilt. He confessed that Parmenio had been induced to 
form a design agaii'st the king’s life before the death of 
Darius, by the instigation of his friend Hcgeloclius, who 
had since fallen in battle, whose indignation had been 
excited by Alexander’s claim to divine honours. While 
Darius lived, Parmenio had not thought it prudent to 
remove the king: he himself — for the admission of the 
general purpose was not deemed sufficient, unless he also 
acknowledged his participation in the plot of Dimnus — 
had hastened his measures through fear kst father, 


* Philip once said, the Athenians were lucky to be able to find ten gene- 
rals every year • he, in the course of many years, had only found one, Par- 
memo. Plutarch, It, ct 1. An. Philipp. SL 
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ivho^wos now seventy years old^ might be snatched away 
by death from the command which placed the royal trea- 
sure at his disposal. 

The next day this .confession was read before the 
military assembly^ in the presence of Philotas, and of 
the persons named by Nicomachus, who were all de- 
spatched on the spot. The next most pressing care was 
to get rid of Parmenio, before he heard of his son’s 
death. He was at the distance of between thirty and 
forty days’ march : as soon as the news reached him, he 
might be expected to revolt, and, with such a treasure 
in his hands, had means of doing much harm, if not of 
endangering Alexander's throne. Polydamas, one of 
Par memo’s intimate friends, was chosen to carry an 
oriler to Oleander, who was next ^in command at Ecba- 
tana, to put him to death. He went^ leaving his bro- 
thers as hostages, accompanied by two guides. Mounted 
on dromedaries, they crossed the desert, and arrived at 
Ecbatana in eleven days. Polydamas, entering the city 
by night, delivered the king’s letters to Oleander, and 
the next morning repaired, with him and his principal 
officers, to Parmcnio's residence, where, while the old 
man was reading a letter which had been forged for the 
purpose in his son’s name, they fell upon him, and slew 
him. His head was carried to Alexander. 

Such is theaccount given by Curtius of this transaction : 
in its leading outlines it bears the stamp of truth, and 
is perfectly consistent with the little that Arrian has re- 
ported from Ptolemy and Aristobulus : though the Greek 
WTiter passes over il;so hastily, that we do not even know 
whether his authors mentioned the torture. They too 
probably "related the affair as briefly as possible. But 
their narrative cannot have- been more favourable to 
Alexander’s character. For Arrian — so low at the bot- 
tom was'^his estimation of his hero’s virtue — declares^ 
himself in doubt, whether he believed in Parmenio’s 
guilt, or only felt that his own safety required his death. 
And in spite of the confession wrung from Philotas, both 
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he and liis father appear to have bi^dn the victims, much 
more of resentment and of ^licy than of euspiciott.^ 
Yet, barbarous as is the iniquity of tlie whole trans- 
action, which hideously combines '•some of the worst 
features of Greek democracy .and of Eaifetem de^pdtisit)^ 
we have seen enough of the unhappy position in whkn 
Alexander was placed, to render him an of pity, 

rattier than of blame ; and we need not suppose that his 
generous nature had already been corrupted by Jiptver 
and prosperity. The persona whose coiukpt thtoughout 
the affair strikes us as most revolting, are the Macedo- 
nian nobles: especially Craterus. Certainly it was not 
]mre zeal of loyalty that led him to ojfen Alexander's 
eais to the wretched information which hist kin^lled his 
resentment against Philotas, and afterwards to direct 
the tortures by which the suspicions he had infetilled 
into his master's mind were to he confirmed : any inore'^ 
than this was the cause of his frequent quarreh' with 
Hephflestiou. Of licpha'slion, as Alexander's personal 
and clearest friend, we might think more favouiably. 
But it is a suspicions circumstance, that he was rewarded 
with a share of the high command which had tn^conie 
vacant by the death of Philota'^ Alexander did not 
now deem it safe to commit che whole to one person ; 
not even to his beloved Kepha’stion. He divided ihe 
horse guards into two icghnents, one of which lie gave 


^ Mr Williams, .'mi'.elionding it ticems that his rraders might teel sonic* 
mshgivings as to bis iifio’s trcatmonl of i^armcnio, has hotni at iho panic t(> 
liiiii out .mother eoarge wliuii might jubtify the cxeeiitioii, it that id trea- 
son ^hou)ci scorn to lail. IJe ohHervea (p- )» “One fact is cerlam — 

Farmenio had rcfiiM'd to obey orders. Alexander had eommamled Inin to 
advance f.om Media through Cadusia, into Hyrcania; and llic king’s 
wchterii riMU'h njtti tJie tclrJtolle^ ol (he Mardi wns> apparently undi'rtaken 
tor the sake of ineetmg Inm Uut neither Patmeiiio nor his tjroops seem to 
ha*c tjuiitcd the wails o( hclmtana ” (Ju*-! hclore the author had said : 

“ It is not uuhktU that I'arnieino also paid the last honourn to his gallant 
son ’’ — Nieanor, who died in Parthia). What Mr. W. asseits to bo a eer- 
taui fact, lb nothing more than an utterly groundless and most improbable 

f 'UcsB. We might more fairly assume it to be certain, raiincnio 

lad committed such an act of disobedience, Mr, W. would^ymn hnvo been 
the first person t« make it known. The time when Parmemb was to begin 
his iturcli to rejoin tlie army, is nowhere mentioned • perhaps was iit cer 
fixed, but was to dcfjcnd on ririniinstanees, a.s tlio iirrival of (lleitus. 
Droysen (p. SoS ) nssumes — also without authority, but with much more 
probability i-.- that Tannenio way ordered to set out in the following sprmg. 
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to Hepbsestion^, the other to a person little less dear to 
liim, Cleitus son of Dropidas. 

This division strongly indicates how deeply distrast, 
even of the followers whom he admitted to his closest 
intimacy, had taken possession of his mind. It was 
the heavy pri& which he had to pay fg^r his conquests : 
the penalty, perhaps we may add, of suspicions too 
lightly indulged ; ^ which again were but the natural 
result of the artificial and uneasy position in which he 
had placed himself between his old and his new^'suh- 
jects,: the necessity of alienating some to gain others, 
or of attempting to reconcile all at thf expense of 
truth. , It would have been wiser, as well as more mag- 
nanimous, if he had refused to listen to the officious 
information of Craterus, or, with the same generous 
confidence which he liad shown'to his physician, had 
domraunicated it to Philotas. 

But the blood which had been shed called for more. 
After one traitor had been punished, it was not fit jhat 
others equally criminal should be spared. And now 
Alexander the Lyncestian, whose trial had been hitherto 
^deferred through regard for Antipater, whose daughter 
he had married, was brought out of his prison, after 
three years’ confinement, to answer the charge on which 
he had been arrested. Tlie hesitation which he be- 
trayed, wdien thus suddenly called upon for his defence, 
was interpreted by the soldiers as a proof of conscious 
guilt, and he fell beneath their spears. But Philotas 
had many friends of high rank in the army, who, it 
was natural to suppose, must have been acquainted with 
his designs, which could scarcely have been accomplished 
without their concurrence. Among these were the sons 
of Andromeiies, Amyntas, Polcino, Attains, and Sim- 
mias, who all filled important commands. And the 
suspicion^uggested by their intimacy with Philotas, 
was epnfi^^d by the behaviour of Polemo, the youngest, 
who left the camp as soon as he heard of his friend’s 
arrest, or torture. His brothers therefore w^ere brought 
to trial, in the same assembly, according to Curtiu% 

VOL. VI. 
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which had just before executed its judgment on Alex- 
ander the Lyncestian. The king himself appeared in 
person as their prosecutor ; but as in this case his 
feelings had not been strongly e^tcited, the tone of his 
accusation was probably much milder than in that of 
riulotas. The grounds of the charge, calmly con- 
sidered, were manifestly frivolous, unless it was neces- 
sary to put every friend of I’hilotas to death : azid 
Amyntas, who was first called upon for his defence, 
pleaded their cause so ably, that they were acquitted. 
He immediately requested that he might be allowed to 
go in search of Polcmo, and undertook to bring him 
back to the camp. His request was granted, and he 
returned the same day with his brother, who it seems 
had been unable to support the thought of tortures, 
from which innocence afforded no security. Alexander 
himself was now satisfied as to Amyntas, who soon 
after died in bis service. 

Alexander's conduct in this last prosecution might 
seem worthier of a Tiberius, if a better light had not 
been thrown on it by some facts, for the knowledge of 
which we are indebted to Curtius, and which are in- 
teresting in other points of view. Amyntas, when he 
w^as sent to bring new levies from Macedonia, had been 
ordered by the king to execute his conjniission without 
any regard to the protection which might be given by 
Olympias to those who were unwilling to serve. It 
seems that Alexander had been informed by Antipater, 
that his mother had abused her authority in this man- 
ner ; it was probably one of the many complaints which 
the regent was obliged to make against her interference 
in aiTairs of state, from which her son’s directions ex- 
pressly excluded hef. Much as lie loved her, he knew 
enough of her temper to be sure that she would not 
rest satisfied with a share of power, ancjUiJierefore 
Uiought it best to wiihbold it from her altogelffier*^ Still 
her restless and haughty spirit gave rise to frequent 
collision between her and Antipater, whose complaints 
once drew a remark from Alexander : that Anti pater did 
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' not know how soon ten thousand letters were blotted 
out by a single tear of a mother. Among the conscripts 
brought by Amyntas were some who had taken shelter 
in tlie palace, and whom, in obedience to the king's 
orders, he had compelled Olympias to give up. Hence 
he became an object of her resentment, and she en. 
deavoured to prejudice her son against him and his 
brothers. It was not the only case in which she strove 
to instil suspicion and jealousy — perhaps equally 
groundless — into Alexander's mind. Her advice in- 
deed, not to be so lavisli of his favours as to raise his 
friends to a level with princes may seem to have been 
dictated by pure maternal affection ; yet it admitted of 
an application to Antipater, which renders the motive 
questionable. 

It docs not seem inconsistent with what has been 
related, that Alexander's distrust should have been ex- 
tended to his soldiers, or at least that he should have 
wished to discover whether any of them had been tam- 
pered with by their officers. Arrian's silence is no 
reason for rejecting the statement of other writers, that 
he adopted the expedient, so familiar lo the police of 
modern governments, of opening their letters. Nor 
]H.Tliaps ought we to reject the farther account — that 
he collected the men whose correspondence gave proofs 
of discontent in a separate corps — as a groundless 
fiction, 'riiis may have been the notorious fact ; the 
o])ening of the letters a ccnjecture to explain it. The 
story at least deserves notice, as indicating a report 
which seems to have been current in the army. 

It was probably late in the autumn of 330, when 
Alexander resumed his march.. His object was^ow, 
instead of returning into the roadf to Mem, to' make 
himself master of the p|isses of Paropamisus, the high 
chain oj^Sipuntains which separates Bactria from the 
valleys that open to the south-east on the basin of the 
Indus. First however be advanced southward into 
the fertile plains on the banks of the Etymander (the 
* riut. Al. 3 (). WoZourikiKs . 

T 2 
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Helmund), which were then inhabited by a peaceful 
and industrious tribe, the Ariaspians, who, for the 
services they had rendered to Cyrus, when on his ex- 
pedition to Scythia they supplied his famishing army 
with provisions, had been honoured by the Great King 
with the title of his Benefactors.^ Such beneficence 
might some day prove equally serviceable to a Mace- 
donian army : and it was therefore politic to encourage 
It. Alexander rewarded the hospitable race with a grant 
of additional territory, and with some political privi- 
leges, which are described under the vague name of free- 
dom : hut he did not fail to ^dace them under the govern- 
ment of a satrap. Here it is said he made a sojourn 
of sixty days, which ho^rever he can hardly have devoted 
to the regulation of this little province. But if, as 
Curtius relates, he was joined shortly after by the 
brigades of the phalanx from Eebaxana, it may be sup- 
pose^ that he waited for their arrival. During this 
interval we find that he was still haunted by the fear 
of treason. Demetrius, a somatophylax, was arrested 
as an accomplice of Philotas, and his dignity was be- 
stowed on Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, for whom it laid 
the foundation of his al'U'r greatness. 

It must have been near midwinter when he again 
set out on his expedition against Bessus. He seems to 
have ascended the valley of the Ktymaiuler, and so to 
have penetrated into Arachosia, the eastern satrapy of 
Barsaentes, wheie he marked the site of another Alex- 
andria, which still flourishes under the altered name of 
Kandahar. The snow lay deep on the mountains, and 
as he advanced northward the soldiers suffered extreme 
hardship from the severity of the cold, and the scarcity 
of provisions. On his road he heard that the Arians 

1 T)ic whole of this transaction is remarkably Illustrated b||^nc which 
is mentioned by FtutiiiKcr, Travels, p. 106 The Belonches said ‘‘that 
tliough they lived in a desert ami were a poor set, they had onre enter- 
tained Nussecr Khan —who had been to Mushed in Kliorassan to assist 
the king of Kabool against the Persians, and came home through Seistan 
and the desert — and his army for fave da\s so ntotbsely that he ever after- 
wards called them the Dil Kooshas, or oi>en-neaTtetl, that is, generous.'* 
'J'his was at Ncioshky, not SUO miles Orom the country of the Ariaspians. 
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had been again roused to insurrection by Satibarzanes, 
who had entered the province with 2000 horse which 
he h^d received from Bessus. He immediatdy sent 
EriguiuSj Calanus^ dhd Artabazus — who was perhaps 
supposed to possess some- influence over the insurgents 
— to quell the revolt ; and the Parthian satrap Phrata- 
phernes was ordered to co-operate with them. In the 
meanwhile he arrived at thefoot^of the highest pass by 
which he was to cross the Paropamisus^ called Caucasus 
by the Greeks (the Hindoo Kuh), into the basin of the 
Oxus. And here, perhaps about fifty miles north-west 
of Cabuljhe founded another Alexandria (ad Caucasum) 
where he planted a colony of Macedonian veterans. 
The province of the Paropamisus was committed to 
Proexes, Isl Persian ; the garrisott of the city to Nilox- 
enus, one of the officers of his guard. 

The time which he spent in these quarters is not dis- 
tinctly marked by the historians. Strabo says that he 
wintered there, but Arrian’s language would lead us to 
suppose that he staid there no longer than was necessary 
for the foundation of the new city : and, as prudence 
forbade him to wait for the season when new dangers 
and difficulties would have arisen from the melting of 
the snows, it may be presumed that he did not let him- 
self be deterred by the severity of the winter. It appears 
to have been by the pass which leads through the ancient 
city of Bamian tliat he crossed the Hindoo Kuh, though 
our authors do not mention any city which he found in 
the heart of the mountains. Iluring the first part of 
its march the army suffered only from cold and fatigue. 
But as the highlands began to sink toward the vale of 
the Oxus, and its progress was less impeded by the 
depth of the snow, it began to experience scarcity of 
food. Bessus had not yet assernblfed forces sufficient to 
withstan^tlie expected invasion, and he placed his 
whole conndenoe on the natural obstacles which might 
retard it. He did not however trust entirely even to 
the mountain barrier which separated him from his 
restless enemy> but still further to check his progress. 

T 3 
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had ordered the whole country which the Macedonians 
were to traverse, between the lower valleys of the 
northern side ahd the left bank of the Oxus, to be laid 
completely waste : so that Alexander, as he descended, 
found himself in an artificial wilderness, where he had 
expected an abundant supply. The provisions of the 
camp were at length entirely spent, and it was found 
necessary to sacrifice a part of the beasts of burden to 
preserve- the lives of the men. Even this coarse fare 
they found no wood to dress, and it was only rendered 
tolerable by the silphium, which grows in great abund- 
ance in these valleys, and is still a favourite article of 
food among the natives. Yet it seems that Alexander 
founded another Alexandria at the northern foot of the 
mountains, to secure both extremities of the pass. The 
hardships of the march were a little relieved at the 
Hactrian town of Orapsaca or Adrapsa, where he allowed 
his troops some days of rei>ose. 

Drapsaca itself seems to have been situate among the 
highlands : for he is said to have advanced after his 
halt there to Aornus, which was not only a large town, 
hut, as its name imports, a fortress built on a command- 
ing height : so strong, that Alexander thought fit to 
leave a garrison in it, though he had taken it, as well as 
Drapsaca, at the first assault. He then proceeded to 
Hactra, probably the modem Balk, which we might 
conclude to have been then as now the chief city of 
Bactria, if we were certain that Bactra was, as Strabo 
supposed, the same place as Zariaspa, which Arrian 
seems to distinguish from it. In the meanwhile Bessus 
had crossed the Oxus, had burnt tlie boats which carried 
his tioops over, and then, bending his course toward the 
north-west, had halted at Nautaca, probably near the 
modern Karshi, or Nackshab. His Bacthan horse had 
quitted his standard when they found that he did not 
mean to await the enemy’s approach, but he was still 
accompanied by some powerful chiefs, who were fol- 
lowed by a body of Sogdian cavalry, and by the Dahffi, 
one of the Scythian tribes. Intelligence of bis move* 
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merits had been brought to Alexander by one of bis 
courtiers, a Magian named Cobares, who tlius at the 
same time showed how littDe reliance coifid be placed on 
the loyalty of the rest. At Bactra he^was rejoined by 
Eriguius, who had quelled the revolt of the Arians, and 
had slain Satibarzanes himself with bis own hands. 
But it aeems that the rejmrt which he brought of the 
conduct of Arsames raised Alexander's suspicions of 
his fidelity ; and be sent Stasanor to arrest hi|n> and to 
succeed him in kis satrapy. That of Bactria he com- 
mitted to Artabazus, but summoned the Bactrian chiefs 
to a general assembly, or review of their forces, to be 
held at Zariaspa on bis return. As he was now about 
to cross the Oxus, he dismissed some of his Macedonian 
troops, whom their age and infirmities rendered unfH 
for the laborious service which awaited the army in the 
Scythian deserts, and the Thessalian volunteers, whose 
spirit had sunk under the hardships of the march 
across the mountains, in which many of their horses 
had perished. 

Bessus had probably passed the Oxus at Kilif, where 
caravans proceeding from Balk to Kavshi are still ccmi- 
morily ferried over.^ The road along which Alexander 
followed his traces crossed a strip of the great desert 
which stretches from the Caspian toward the skirts of 
the high table-land which contains the sources of the 
Oxus and the Jaxartes. That in this march his army 
was much distressed by want of water, may^be easily 
believed ; though Arrian's silence might lead us to sus- 
pect that Curtius has exaggerated its sufferings. It was 
however one of the many occasions in which Alexander 
displayed that passive fortitude, which endeared him to 
his soldiers no less than his contempt of danger. On 
the last day's march, as they approached the river, he 
would not quench his own thirst until their wants had 
been supplied. The Oxus was here not much less than 


’ Burnes, il. p. 212. 
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800 yards wide*; and there were neither boab 
procured, nor materials for building any* Ther^ WasJ 
however no edfemy at hand ‘to offer interhiption^ and 4 
Alexander transported his troops safejy .over on tha\ 
skins of the tents stuffed with straw. The pass^,^ 
occupied six days. He then pushed a^tSross the 
north of the river, toward Nautaca: but on Jus way 
was met by envoys from two of the cliief followers of ' 
Bessus, aiamed Spitamenes and Data^heri^g. From 
them he learnt that the usurper had already vesjtperienced 
treachery like that which he had practised toward 
Darius. He had been seized by Spitamenes and Da- 
taphernes, who now expressed their readiness to deliver 
him up to Alexander, if he would send one of his offifeers 
to them with a detachment of his army. He appointed 
Ptolemy to this service with a select body of cavalry 
and light troops, and ordered him to set forward with 
the utmost speed in pursuit of the fugitives. Proieray 
executed his orde#s so zealously, that he performed a 
march of ten ordinary stages in four days : and on the 
fourth reached the place where Spitamenes had en- 
capiped the day before. Here, it is said, he discovered 
that the two chiefs were wavering in their purpose as to 
the surrender of Bessus. This was perhaps a conclusion 
which he drew from their proceedings; for he may have 
expected that, as he was coming at their request, they 
would have waited for him. But it seems that though 
Bessus so littie esteemed that no hand was raised 
in his behalf, they could not depend on the willingness 
of their troops to submit to the Macedonians. Ptolemy 
therefore left his infantry behind, and hastened forward 
with his cavalry to overtake them. In the course of 
the day he came to a village, or small town, surrounded 
by a slight fortification, where he found that Bessus had 
been left in the custody of a few soldiers. Yet it is not 
quite clear whether they considered themselves as his 
jailors or his guards ; for Ptolemy thought it necessary 


> Burne$ (ii. p. S14 ) estimated iti breadth at upwardaof 800 yoidsa little 
lower down, at Khoju Salu. 
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t6 i^icarcle the village with his cavalry and to negotiate 
t-Dvith the irijiabitantsj When they were assured that no 
^^harm^' ahbuld befal them if they gave *tip Bessus^ they 
” adtnitted him jwithin their walls, and he took pbssession 
, oi the wVetcbed man who had so dearly purchased the 
bHef efijoymeiSt of a shadow of royalty, 

' Spitamenes «nd Dataphernes had withdrawn to a 
short distance ; ^ashamed it is said to appear in person 
on such an occasion. That Aristobulus was misin- 
formed when he reported that they themselves brought 
Bessus fo Ptolemy, is unquestionable, since the authority 
of Ptolemy, here a part of the events which he related, 
is above ^all suspicion. But it seems probable that they 
wisthed it to be believed among their countrymen, that ' 
they had reluctantly submitted to the conqueror, when they 
found that resistance would be" unavailing, while from 
Alexander they claimed the whole merit of the surrender. 
They appear however to have accompanied PtoVmy, 
when he returned with his captive fe the army. He 
had sent despatches to announce his success, and at the 
same time to inquire in what manner Bessus should be 
brought into the king’s presence. Alexander ordered 
him to be stript naked, and to be statiDned with a clog 
round Iris neck on the right of the road by which the 
army was to pass. When he himself came up to the 
place in his chariot, he halted, and after having up- 
braided the prisoner with the treachery and ingratitude 
he had shown to his king and benefactor, ordered him 
to be scourged, while a herald proclaimed the crimes for 
which he suffered. He did not however immediately 
put him to death, but committed him to the custody of 
Oxathres, the brother of Darius, and sent him to Za- 
riaspa, the capital where he had lately appeared in royal 
state, to be reserved for a still more painful and igno- 
minious punishment. 

Alexander had now reached the delightful country 

1 Arrian’s language (iil. 30.) >8 ambiguous. It is not clear whether 
Ptolemy treated with the villagers or the soldiers. The condition, that 
they should be allowed to depart, seems more applicable to the soldiers. 
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irrigated by tlie waters of the Kohik ^ — Zerafshan, 
the gold-showering, — which is extolled in the descrip- 
tions of Eastern writers, whose praises are confirmed by 
the testimony of European travellers, as one of the 
paradises of the world. Its exuberant fertility and 
beauty have no doubt always made the deeper impres- 
sion from the contrast they present to the dreary ste- 
rility of the adjacent desert, in which the river, by the 
<f reeks called Poly timetus — a term nearly equivalent 
to its modern epithet — is lost, before it reaches the 
Oxus, in the salt lake of Dengiz. With the hbrses which 
he found in its pastures he supplied the losses which 
his cavalry had sustained in its march across the moun- 
tains and through the desert on both sides of the Oxus : 
and then advanced toMaracanda, the capital of Sogdiana, 
which, through a singular coincidence, has retained the 
greater part of its ancient name in that of Sainarcand, 
which it nevertheless derived from a totally distinct 
tradition.^ He j^aced a Macedonian garrison in the 
citadel ; but, it seems^ left Spitarnenes — though not 
with the title of satrap — in possession of great autho- 
rity, probably as governor of the district which he had 
held under llessus. He then advanced toward the 
north-east, through the hill country of Uratf]ipa, or 
Osrushnah, and having crossed the chain which branches 
westward from the Ak-Tagh, or in which the Asferah 
mountains sink into the desert, arrived at the left bank 
of the Jaxartes, probably not very far below Khojend ; 
not however without molestation from the natives, who, 
suddenly descending from the mountains, fell upon the 
Macedonians, while dispersed in quest of forage, and 
carried off a number of prisoners. Alexander pursued 
them into their fastnesses, and did not leave their 
country until he had reduced them to submission, but 

> So called Orom a Kohik, or hillock, which rises between the nror and 
Satnarcaiid (Baber, }>, 49.}. Us anctent tiiiTne was Soghd (Introd. to Baber, 
t> xxxvii.}, 

2 Samarcand means the city of Samar. Droysen however susin^cts that 
this etymology vilas been iabneated to account for the modern name. 
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himself received a wound from an arrow which for 
some time confined him to a litter. 

It was, according to Curtius, in the course of his 
march through Maweralnahar, though whether north or 
south of Maracanda liis description does not indicate, 
that he came to a small town where Xerj&s, on his re- 
turn from Europe, had planted the priests and people 
of Branchidic, who had betrayed the treasures of their 
sanctuary into his hands. That the Milesian troops, 
who served in the Macedonian army, should have been 
eager to take vengeance for the sacrilege on the de- 
scendants of the criminals, may be easily conceived ; but 
that Alexander should have alh>wed them not only to 
plunder and destroy the town, but to massacre the in-' 
habitants, sounds hardly credible ; though tlie story 
cannot he safely rejected as a groundless fiction. 

North of Uratippa, on the skills of the desert which 
intervenes between the hills and tlie Jaxartes, stood a 
chain of fortresses, seven in number, which had been 
built within a short distance each other, apparently 
for the purpose of protecting Sogdiana against the in- 
cursions of the Scythian tribes : the principal among 
them bore a name which the Greats translated into 
Cyropolis, and which seems to indicate that tjjey all 
owed their origin to the founder of the Persian mo- 
narchy. Alexander left a small garrison in each before 
he advanced to the left bank of tlic Jaxartes. He bad 
now reached the bonlers of a vast region, the nature 
and extent of which were very imperfectly known to the 
best informed among the Greeks. The only facts which 
the Macedonians vv'ere able to ascertain as to their po- 
sition, were, that the country beyond the Jaxartes was 
inhabited by a race of barbarians who resembled the 
Scythians of Europe, and that the river discharged its 
waters into a great lake, or inland sea. Possibly they 
also heard the name of Tanais among those by which 
it was known to the tribes of various origin which ware 
seatetJi^ on its banks. But perhaps even,- without this 
suggestion they might easily entertain the fancy, that 
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tliis was the stream which divided Europe from Asia, 
and, after a long course through the heart of the bey- 
thian wildnemess, entered the lake Mseotis. It was a 
persuasion which must have been very agreeable to their 
pride, to believe that they had traversed the whole of 
Asi% in this direction, and it must have soothed their 
better feelings to think that they were again on the 
confines of Europe. Alexander could not have wished 
to dispel this illusion, even if he did not take pains to 
encourage it ; but it is difficult to believe that he shared 
the ignorance out of which it arose, and that he had 
not a generally correct conception of the distinction be- 
tween the Caspian and the Mcotis, which had been long 
understood in Greece. He did not intend, for the pre- 
sent at least, to push his conquests beyond the Jaxartes, 
There was nothing to attract him into the Scythian de- 
serts while India lay behind him unexplored : and even 
if he had not reached the northern limits of Asia, he 
might well be content that his empire should be bounded 
on this side as that of Cyrus had been. But he wished 
both to erect a durable monument of his expedition, and 
to provide for the sdturity of this frontier more effectu- 
ally than had been done by the seven fortresses. He 
therefore selected a site on the Jaxartes for a new Alex- 
andria, No place seems to correspond to this object so 
well as the ancient city of Khojend, which lies on the 
left bank, at the point where the river issues from the 
highlands of Ferghana, and changes its course from 
south-west to north-west : though it does not appear to 
have been ever very flourishing — a consequence per- 
haps of its unwholesome air ^ — and the tradition of its 
Greek origin has been lost, transferred perhaps to 
Samarcandj which still boasts of Alexander as its 
founder/^ 

While he was thus employed, he received two em- 
bassies, one from the Scythians beyond the river — the 
Ehropeans as they were called by the Macedonians-*- 

n 


1 Baber, p. 5. 


3 Baber, p. 48L 
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and another from a race in which he recognised those 
Xbkns whom Homer had celebrated as the justest of 
mankind. It is not clear whether their name con- 
tributed to suggest the thought of tliis identity, op 
whether it was merely an inference from the contrast 
between their peaceful habits and those of the predatory 
hordes which belonged to the same family. Still less 
can we hope to ascertain their exact situation : though 
it is most probable that they were seated in the upper 
valleys of the Jaxartes, where, secured by their moun- 
tain barriers, they maintained a quiet independence. If 
their embassy struck Alexander’s imagination, that of 
the northern Scythians excited a much deeper interest ; 
for it was from them that he had most to fear. lie 
sent some of his officers back with their envoys, under 
the pretext of cultivating their friendship, but with the 
purpose of gaining information, as to their country and 
military strength, which might l>e useful to him in some 
future expedition. 

In the meanwhile an insurrection broke out in his rear, 
which spread rapidly over the newly conqueied pro- 
vinces. It began among the mountaineers of Uratippa, 
who made a sudden attack on the seven fortresses, and, 
having killed the Macedonian garrisons, proceeded to 
strengthen their fortifications, and to prepare for a siege. 
But they obtained succours from the inhabitants of the 
Sogdiaii valleys, where Spitamenes and his associates 
possessed the chief influence : and tliougli they had not 
yet declared themselves by any open act, Alexander had 
reason to believe that the revolt was caused by their in- 
stigation. Spitamenes was a bold, ambitious, restless 
man, and though he appears to have met with a gracious 
reception from Alexander, had peihaps expected a more 
liberal reward for his treachery to Bessus, and may have 
been disappointed because he had not been promoted to 
the vacant satrapy. He had not only excited the Sog- 
dians to rebellion, but had drawn many of the Bactrian 
chiefs over to his side, by insinuations, that the assem- 
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bly to which they had been summoned was meant as a 
Bnare for their lives or liberties. 

Alexander's first care was to reduce the seven fort- 
resses. He immediately ordered a number of scaling 
ladders to be provided, and sent Craterus with a detach- 
ment to invest Cyropolis, while he himself inarched 
against Gaza — a name which seems to survive in the 
desert of Ghaz, which stretches westward of Uratippa 
to the sea of Aral — the fortress which lay nearest to 
the camp. It was defended by a mud wall of no great 
height, which was soon cleared by the missiles of the 
besiegers, and rapidly scaled. Alexander ordered all 
the men to be put to death : the women and children 
formed part of the plunder: the town was reduced to 
ashes. He then marched without delay against the 
next, which was stormed the same day, and underwent 
like treatment. The following morning he advanced 
upon a third, and while he assaulted it, sent the cavalry 
forward to prevent the inhabitants of the two next from 
making their escape. The unhappy barbarians, when 
they learnt the fate of the neighbouring town, first from 
the smoke of the conflagration, and then from the fugi- 
tives, quitted their own to seek refuge in the mountains, 
and, falling into the hands of the Macedonian cavalry, 
were almost all cut to j)ieces. Thus in two days Alex- 
ander had made himself master of live out of the seven. 
Cyropolis, which was now the next in his line of march, 
was both the most strongly fortified, and held by the 
most numerous and warlike garrison : consisting of 
15,000 men, who had thrown themselves into it as the 
place where tliey might hope to make the most perse- 
vering resistance, Alexander here brought up his engines 
to play upon the walls on one side, and led the enemy 
to believe that his sole object was to open a breach there. 
But he had observed that on another side, the^bed of a 
torrent which pabse<l through the town, and was now 
dried up', left a large entrance that had neither been 

) This, as Droysen observes, provm that Cyropolis was not Khojend an<) 
did not he on the Jaxartes. » 
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filled up nor guarded. tVhile the attention of the be- 
sieged was engrossed by the attacks of the engines, he 
himself, with a small body of light troops, made a circuit, 
and, sheltered by the high banka of the empty channel, 
crept into the town unobserved. He immediately has- 
tened to break open the nearest gales. The barbarians 
however were not dismayed by tlic sight of the enemy 
within their walls, but boldly advanced to repel him ; 
and a warm engagement ensued, in which Alexander was 
stunned by a heavy stone which fell on the nape of his 
neck, and not only disabled him for the moment, but 
for some days almost deprived him of sight. ^ The 
barbarians were nevertheless forced to give way, and were 
soon completely overpowered by a multitude of fresh 
troops, who poured in through tlie gates and over the 
deserted wall. Eight thousand fell in the carnage which 
followed ; the rest took shelter in the citadel ; but, as 
it was not supplied with water, they too were fain to 
surrender the next day. Their lives it seems were 
spared ; as, according to Ptolemy, were those of the 
seventh garrison, which threw itself on the conqueror's 
mercy : but all the prisoners were kept in close confine- 
men i, |o be transported out of the country. 

Short as this contest had been, it show'ed a spirit in 
the barbarians which must have led Alexander to antici- 
pate a still fiercer and more obstinate struggle with the 
other insurgents : and it was scarcely at an end, before 
he found himself threatened by a new enemy. For on 
his return to his camp on the Jaxartes, he saw its right 
bank lined by a host of Scythians, whom Arrian dis- 
tinguishes from those to whom the embassy had been 
sent, as the Asiatic. They probably occupied the country 
to the north-east of the river, and differed in blood and 
language from those who ranged over the steppes west- 
ward, and to the north of the sea of Aral and the 
Caspian. * They might think their independence endan- 

> So Plutarch (De A1 Fort. ii. 9.}, though he makes Hyrcania the scene 
of the occurrence. 
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gereil by the rising city: but it seems that they bad also 
been urged by the agents of Spitamenes, to make their 
appearance while the invader was occupied with tlie in- 
surrection in the south. At the same juncture'‘ news 
arrived that S])itamenes had taken up arms, and was 
besieging the Macedonian garrison in the citadel of 
Maracanda. Alexander sent a detachment to its relief, 
consisting of 1500 foot and 800 horse, all mercenaries, 
with sixty of his cavalry guard, under the command of 
Androniachus, Menedemus, and Caranus. But he ap- 
pointed his interpreter, a Bycian, named Pharnuches, 
to the command of the whole division, deeming him 
qualified, by his knowledge of tlie language, and by the 
dexterity which he displayed in his intercourse with the 
barbarians, to conduct an expedition in w'hich moie, it 
seems, w'as to be accomplished by address than by force. 
The new city — though it was only twenty days since 
the foundations had been laid — was i>y this time sur- 
rounded with a w'all high enough to sustain an attack ; 
and he now planted a colony in it, composed chiefly of 
Greek mercenaries, but with a mixture of natives ^ and 
of Macedonian invalids. Having then consecrated it 
with sacrifices and games, he prepared to chastihe the 
Scythians. 

They were confident m their prowess, and at first 
attributed the inaction of the Macedonians to the fear 
which it inspired. *As they shot their arrows across the 
river, which was here not very broad, they defied Alex- 
ander with barbarian insolence, and threatened that, if 
he attempted to attack them, he should learn the differ- 
ence between the Scythians and the effeminate races 
which he had hitherto subdued. Alexander ordered 
pontons or rafts to be made, and the skins of the tents 
to be prepared like those with which he had transported 
his troops across the Oxus. In the meanwhile Aris- 

' According to Arrian (iv. 3.). voluntary settlers from the neiglibourhowi. 
Curtiuf> says (vii. 6. 27) that they were prisoners whom Alexander ran- 
somed , but It seems not very likely that he would have entrusted them with 
such a post. 
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tander sacrificed, to consiflt the gods on the issue of the 
enteiiprise. The victims were found to forebode some 
disaster : and the king, it is said, notwithstanding his 
impatience, did not at first venture to neglect the omen. 
But when on a second" trial they still presented a threat- 
ening aspect, he declared that he would brave any danger 
rather than bear the insults of the Scythians any longer. 
Aristander calmly replied, that he could not make a re- 
port contrary to the intimations given by tl)e gods, to 
suit Alexander’s pleasure. One might suspect some 
collusion between the king and his soothsayer, if we 
believed, what Curtius relates, that the sacrifices suddenly 
])roved propitious. Arrian however seems to have read, 
that they continued unfavourable to tlie last, and that 
Alexander embarked in spite of them. It seems more 
probable therefore that Aristandcl*, who no doubt under- 
stood the practical use of his science as well as Xenophon, 
wished to divert his master from an undertaking, which, 
even without any adverse omens, he might have judged 
to be very dangerous : especially as Alexander had not 
yet (piite recovered fiom the effects of the blow he had 
received at Cyropoiis. And Curtius gives strong war- 
rant for the conjecture, that he was acting in concert 
with llephicstion, Cratcrus, and Eriguius, who all en- 
deavoured to dissuade the king from liis purpose. 

When the pontons were prepared, he ordered the 
engines to be ])lanted by the water a edge, while the 
troops wer^ drawn up along the bank ready to embark. 
The Scythians were riding up and down on the opposite 
side with their usual gestures of defiance. At an ap- 
pointed signal, a discharge of missiles began, with an 
effect which seems to ha\e athazed and terrified the 
barbarians nearly as much as the fire-arms of the Span- 
iards did the natives of the New World. Several of 
them were wounded, and one of their bravest warriors 
felUiVom his horse, pierced through both buckler and 
corslet. At this sight the rest retreated out of the reach 
of the engines, and Alexander seized the opportunity 
to begin the passage. lie himself led the way. The 

VOL. VI. i; 
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bowmen and slingers were landed first, and were ordered 
to ply the enemy with their missiles, that they might 
not be able to fall upon the infantry until the whole 
of the cavalry had crossed over. As soon as tlie whole 
army had come to land, he sent a small detachment of 
cavalry to charge the enemy. But the Scythians waited 
for their approach, and then suddenly wheeling round, 
assailed their flanks with a shower of arrows, while by 
th<* rapidity of their movements they eluded every at- 
tack. Alexander, seeing his troops engaged in an un- 
equal contest, advanced with the main body of his horse, 
interspersed with the bowmen, and the rest of the light 
infantry ; and when he came up to the scene of action, 
sent some squadrons forward to charge, while he fol- 
lowed at the head of a column flanked with the light 
troops. * The Scythians, threatened by this second 
division, did not venture to repeat the evolution on 
which they usually relied, but which would now have 
exposed tlieir flank to the enemy. As little were they 
able to sustain the charge with which they were assailed 
in front. They did not long keep their ground, but 
sought safety in flight. Alexander however was not 
to be satisfied with a decided victory. He was 
bent on pursuing them until the last man was slain or 
taken. lie pressed forward, in spite of the scorching 
heat, with unabated speed, and only paused for a few 
moments at a well to slake his burning thirst. But the 
water proved brackish, or otherwise noxious, and he 
soon began to experience the effects of the draught, 
which compelled him to relinquish the pursuit, and to 
permit himself to be carried back, in a state of extreme 
danger, to the camp. So, Arrian observes, Aristanderis 
prediction was fulfilled : and he believed that it was 
only Alexanders illness that saved the Scythians from 
extermination. About a thousand of them were left on 
the field, and 150 taken. The defeat struck the r&tof 

1 Mr Williams takes a difTercnt view of Alexander’s tactics, which is 
no doubt equally consistent with Arrian’s description But Droysen also 
supposes the loluinn to have attacked the liank of the Sc}thianb. 
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the people with awe, and Alexander soon after received 
an embassy from their king, or, as he was perhaps then 
called, the Khakhan, oflPering excuses for the hostile pro- 
ceedings of his countrymen ; which he represented as the 
acts of a single tribe, not authorised by the general con- 
sent of the nation : and professing himself willing to 
submit to Alexander's pleasure. Alexander graciously 
accepted the apology, which he could not becomingly 
have rejected, unless he had followed up the war in 
Scythia, for which he had now no inclination or leisure. 
He even restored the prisoners without a ransom. The 
fame of such clemency and liberality, coupled with 
that of his victory over a people which had hitherto been 
deemed by its neighbours invincible, attracted the homage 
of the Saca;, who seem to have ranged over the high- 
lamls to the west of the chain of Belur Tagh, and be- 
hind their mountain barriers might have thought them- 
selves secure from his arms, lie sent one of his officers 
with their envoys, when they returned, under the same 
pretext, and with the same view, as in the case of the 
Scythian embassy. 

But his attention was now drawn to another quarter by 
the tidings he received of the corps wdiich he had sent 
under the orders of Pharnuches. Before it arrived at 
Maracanda, the garrison had successfully repelled the 
assaults of Spitamenes, and when he lieard that another 
Macedonian force was approaching, lie raised the siege, 
and retreated toward a city, which An ian docs not 
name, but which he describes as the capital of Sogdiana 
— a title w^hich he had before given to Maracanda. 
This second capital, as it undoubtedly stood lower down 
in the vale of the Sogd, may be now represented by 
Bokhara. Pharnuches and his colleagues hastened to 
overtake him, and continued to pursue him even after 
he had taken refuge in the desert of Khiva. Hero 
however he was joined by a body of ()00 horse, which 
the Scythian tribes of this region sent to his aid, when 
they found that their country had been invaded : and 
thus reinforced he ventured to wait for his pursuers* 
V 2 
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V 

They came up with him in a plain on the skirts of the 
desert, which afforded ample room for the evolutions in 
which the Scythian cavalry excelled, and which, as we 
have seen, had called for Alexander's military skill, as 
well as a superior force, to baffle them. Spitamenes 
now employed them with complete success. PI is Scythian 
allies, eluding the charge of the Macedonian cavalry, 
Avhose horses were enfeebled by a laborious march and 
the scarcity of food, and wheeling round the phalanx, 
galled its flanks with their arrows, and as often as they 
w'ere put to flight returned after a short interval to 
the attack. It soon became evident that the only ho])c 
of safety for the Macedonians Jay in a speedy retreat to 
some place of shelter, and the generals resolved to fall 
back upon the Polytimetus, which oftered a refuge in 
the woods that lined its batiks. They formed their 
division in a hollow square, and reached the river, 
though pursued by the barbarians, without much loss. 
But it seems that their movements were not well con- 
certed, and that Pharnuclics, whosCe talents w'ere pro- 
bably not equal to such an emergency, did not possess 
sufficient authority over his colleagues. Caranus, who 
commanded the cavalry, no sooner saw the river before 
him, than, without orders, and before the rest were aware 
of his intention, he pushcil forward to gain the opposite 
bank. When this mo^'ement was observed by the in- 
fantry, who were sill more eager to escape from the 
continual molestation which they were utterly unable to 
repel, they did not wait for a command, hut followed in 
<lisorderly haste, and plunged into the water. The 
ScythiaiiS perceived the advantage which was offered 
to them by the enemy’s mistake, and instantly dashing 
into the river, attacked the fugitives on all sides. A 
few only had landed, and these were for the most part 
overtaken and cut down. The rest w^ere repulsed from 
the bank, which was high and steep, and exposed with- 
out defence to the enemy’s arrows. At length they all 
made for a small island, which indeed afforded them firm 
footing and the use of their shields, but seems to have 
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been open on all sides to the missiles of their Assailants* 
Here* almost all perished : the few prisoners who fell 
into the hands of the barbarians were put to death in 
cold blood. According to^ Aristobulus^ who however 
gave a different account of the operations which led to 
this result — not more than 40 horse, and about 300 
footj made their escape to bear the mournful tidings to 
Alexander. 

It w^as the first disaster that had befallen his arms : 
and he hastened to wipe off the stain. Spitamenes had 
been encouraged by his success to advance again on^ 
Maracanda^ and renew the siege of the citadel. Alex- 
ander, by one of his extraordinary marches, appeared 
there on the fourth day after he had moved from the 
bank of the Jaxartes. But, on ‘the news of his ap- 
proach, Sjdtamenes again took to flight, and retraced 
his steps toward the desert. Alexandet^ pursued him 
with ardent speed, until he reached the scene of the 
recent carnage, w'heye he halted to pay the last honours 
to the remains of the slain. But he still did not give 
up the hope of overtaking S|)itamenes, before he came 
to the edge of the boundless desert, into which it would 
have been madness to follow him. He therefore re- 
turned into the vale of the Polytimetus, and ravaged it, 
as he marched up the river, in its whole length and 
breadth : reducing the fortresses into which the unfor- 
tunate inhabitants fled for shelter, and putting to death 
all whom he found there as accomplices in the revolt of 
Rpitameiies, This is certainly one of the acts of Alex* 
ander’s life for which it is most difficult to find an 
excuse. There seems to be no ground even for the 
wretched plea of necessity, or policy, which has been 
urged in his behalf. Both Curtius ^ and Arrian^ 
afford reasons for believing that the mass of the Sogdian 
population was peaceably disposed, and had been urged 

' VII. f), ‘24 , speaking indeed only of tlic population of Maraeanda. 

2 IV and in hi» statement of the jvuriHiso for which Pharjiucbes was 

apjioinfeil to conduct the ex|>edition ; Irt rw ro/g 

v) iri Tip tv rettg i^viyilirOou. 

u 3 
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into insurrection against its will by the influence and 
arts of Spitamencs. The real motive of the desolation 
with which the conqueror visited this lovely region, can 
hardly be mistaken. It was manifestly resentment for 
the dishonour of his arms, the loss of his troops, and 
the escape of Spitamenes. He wreaked his vengeance 
on the innocent, because he was not able to reach the 
guilty. But if anger is to be admitted as an extenua- 
tion of such cruelty^ the most horrible atrocities of a 
Jenghiz, a Timur, or a Nadir, must be accounted venial 
'oflfenccs. It ought rather to be acknowledged, that hu- 
manity was not one of the qualities tliai adorned Alex- 
ander's character, and that the clemency for which he 
has been often praised, did not rest on this foundation, 
hut was the result of less amiable feelings, even where 
it was not the effect of a mere calculating policy. He 
could not perhaps have filled the part which he acted 
in the history of the world, if he had been capable of 
letting an emotion of pity restrain him in the career of 
his ambition. In the narrative of his conquests there 
is hardly room for a moral reflection on the misery they 
caused : because it would be equally appropriate every 
where. But lie is answerable as a man, even to pos- 
terity, for all the evil he wrought, which did not essen- 
tially lielong to his vocrition as a conqueror.^ 

The year 329 vms now drawing to a close, and as tran- 
quillity, or the solitude which conquerors call peace, had 


1 Droyjten’s attpmpt to palliate thi* barbarity of Alexander's proceeding® 
in this case is t ho more revolting, because he gives entire credit to the state- 
meiit ot'Curtius, as to the reluctance with which the Sogdians engaged in 
the incurrcftion, and believes that the modern Tadjiks of Bokhara reprpent 
the ongnidl peaceful and industrious race of subjects which inhabited tho 
country at the tune of the Macedonian invasion. Yet we are callw upon, 
not minely to excuse the ruthless destroyer, but to admire ” the clearness 
and rigour with which he adjusted his plans to bis resources. ’ A merit 
which cannot be dciiieji fo Robespierre. It is much to be regrettwi that 
so excellent a work as this of Droysen’s should be disfigured by an idolatry 
which sacrifices every thing to its hero Thte language of Anaxarchus is as 
unbecoming in the mouth of a historian as of a philosopher. Mr. vVilliams 
too, whose humanity bursts out m a blaze of indignation at the b^e 
thougjit of Julian's devastations in Assyria (Essay on the Geography of the 
Anabasis, p iJll.), is not at all moved by the ‘‘ vengeance " which Alex- 
ander exercised in Sogdiana. (Life ot Al., p. 216.) Indeed the expression 
that “ he Ovorian the whole country ** hardly leatis the reader to snsjiect 
any thing more than the suppression of the rebellion. 
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been established in Sogdiana^ Alexander^ leaving Feuco- 
laus with 3000 men as satrap of* the province, proceeded 
to take up his winter quarters in Zariaspa. Here he was. 
joined by the satraps Phrataphernes and Stasanor, who 
brought Arsames, the suspected satrap of Aria, and 
Barzanes, wdio had been appointed to the government 
of Parthyaia by Bessus, with them in chains. About 
the same time he received reinforcements, of Greek 
mercenaries brought by Asander and Nearchus, and of 
Asiatic troops which had been levied by Asclepiodorus, 
the satrap of Syria. The generals who had escorted 
Mencs and the treasure to the coast, also met him at 
Zariaspa. And now he held a solemn council, which 
was probably attended not only by his own officers but 
by the Bactrian chiefs, to decide finally on the fate of 
the traitor Bessus. lie was condemned to be mutilated, 
according to Peisian usage, in his nose and ears, and 
then to be conveyed to Kchatana, to suffer death in the 
presence of an assembly of Medes and Persians, wnicb 
was to he called' togetlier to witness his punishment. 
There can be little doubt that Alexander’s motive for 
this rigorous treatment of Bessus, was not so much 
indignation at his crime, as a politic regard for the 
majesty of the throne, which hail been outraged in the 
person of Darius. Arrian justly censures his compli- 
ance with the barbarous practice of super adding torture 
to death. It seems however to have been designed to 
gratify Oxathres, and the other kinsmen of Darius, to 
whom, according to Curtius and Diodorus, the execution 
was committed.^ They are said to have put him to a 

> Droyson (p. .'327.) observes that Alexander’s treatment of Bessus is a 
remarkable proof how much he rebpected Eastern prejudices. Mr. Wil- 
liams on tlie contrary is of opinion that *' Alexander deeply erred m order- 
ing HesbUB to be scourged pnblicly for his mines ; ” and that the feelings 
of ibe Persians were us much outraged by the degrading punishment of 
Bessus, as tho.se of the English nobility would be, were they to see a duke 
of Norfolk or Northumbi^lund doggetl by the hands of the common hang- 
man through the htroets of London " ’I’lie propriety of this illustration 
may be partly estimated from the nature of the punishments which the 
Persian kings were used to inflict on any of their subjects who incurred 
their displeasure. As to the question itself, it may be suflicient to observe, 
that Arrian blamea. Alexander for adopting a barbarian usage in^thc 
puniahment of Bciubus ; that according to Diodorus and Curtius Bessus was 

u 4 
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cruel death and even extended their vengeance to his 
lifeless remains, which they carefully guarded, that they 
might not be torn by bird or beast, an essential condi- 
tion, according to the Magian religion, of an honourable 
interment.*^ 

During his stay at Zariaspa, his ambassadors returned 
from the country of the European Scythians, accom- 
panied by Scythian envoys, sent by a new king, the 
brother of the last, who had succeeded to the throne in 
the interval after the first embassy. They brought 
presents and a message from their prince of even more 
friendly import than that wdiich Alexander had received 
from his predecessor, flje professed the most unreserved 
submission to Alexander’s pleasure, and offered his 
daughter’s hand as a pledge of the close alliance which 
he wished to contract with his powerful neighbour. Ii‘ 
Alexander should not think fit to accept this proposal, 
he suggested that the object might be accomplished by 
an union between the great men of the Macedonian 
court and the daughters of the principal Scythian chiefs. 
Alexander received the envoys most graciously, and 
assured them that there was no need of such a connexion 
to cement the friendship that subsisted between him and 
their king. 

About the same time he »*eceived a still more gratify- 
ing proof of the impression made by the fame of his 
victories, and of his personal character, on the neigh- 
bouring barbarians, in the arrival of a powerful chief 
named Pharasmanes, who is described as king of the 
Chorasmiaiis, and whose territories, which long pre- 
served the name of Khauresm, lay on the lower Oxus 


tortured by the Persians themselves - that AleKandor could not have in- 
tended to ontrape the /eehiiKs of the Persians by the punishment he ni- 
ilictcd on the murderer of their king; .ind that his moans of judging on 
this subject were at least as good as the best scholar enjoys at this day. 
He too had read his Xenonhoii 

1 Diodorus (xvu. S.‘J, PUitatch, AI 4rl ), wHo imputes the atrocity to 
Alexander himsclt. According to thi«> account he was torn, lirnh trom 
limb, between two trees, which were first lient, and then suddenly allowed 
U) spring back Put Curtms only represents him as fastened to a cross, 
after having been mutilated, and there piorcinl with arrows. 

^ Curtms, vu. 5. 40. Coinpuic ileiodotuB, i. HO. 
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and the south coast of the sea of Aral, probably com- 
prehending the whole of the modern khanate of Khiva, 
and extending perhaps farther northward, between the 
Aral and the Caspian. ^ He came attended by a body of 
1 500 horse, not merely with general offers of submission 
and service, but it is said with a distinct tender of his 
aid for a particular object which he himself suggested. 
He described his own dominions, we are informed, as 
bordering on the land of the Colchians and the Ama- 
zons, and was ready, if Alexander was inclined to 
make an expedition against those celebrated races, both 
to accompany him as his guide, and to supply his 
array with provisions. It is difficult here to distin- 
guish between truth and fiction.^ The mention of the 
Amazons seems clearly to prove that the proposals of 
Pharasmanes have not been correctly reported. This 
supposed nation of female warriors was an object of 
strong curiosity to Alexander's soldiers, who had I'^en 
familiar with the story from their childhbod, and as 
they advanced toward the north-east, appear to have 
been continually expecting to fall in with them. Hence 
a report became current, and found a place in the works 
of the greater part of Alexander's historians, that, on 
the banks of the Jaxartes he had received a visit from 
a queen of the Amazons. But the Chorasmian king, 
if he was acquainted with the name, must have heard 
it first from the Greeks themselves. Nor is it easy to ex- 
plain how he could have been led to describe himself 
as a neighbour of the Colchians, from whom he knew 
himself to be separated by a great distance, whether of 
land or sea, Alexander also must have been perfectly 
aware that, when he moved eastward from the shores of 
the (Caspian, he was leaving the seats of the Colchians 
farther and farther behind him. Still it is credible 
enough that Pharasmanes may have proposed to con- 
duct him round the northern shores of the Caspian, for 
the purpose of subduing Uie tribes which were seated 
between it and the Euxine. He himself perhaps had . 
but a vague notion of the distance; and Alexander 
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must have greatly underrated it, if he really made the 
answer which Arrian attributes to him : that he must 
first march into India, and so complete the conquest of 
Asia : he would then return to Greece, and make an 
expedition with his whole force, naval as well as mili- 
tary, into the countries on the Euxine : and he desired 
Pharasinanes to keep himself in readiness then to assist 
him : in the meanwhile to maintain a good understand- 
ing with Artahazus and the other satraps of the pro- 
vinces which lay nearest to his territories. The plan 
itself however which this answer indicates, is such as 
we may very well believe Alexander to have entertained. 

The accounts remaining of his next two campaigns 
are very confused. >jeither Curtius nor Arrian enable 
us distinctly to follow his movements. Arrian gives 
hut a brief outline, dwelling only on a few incidents, 
and evidently not strictly adhering to the order of 
time: and Curtius mentions some facts, which raise 
a suspicion that the Greek author has either omitted 
or totally misrepresented some very important operations. 
According to his account, when Alexander moved from 
Bactra or Zariaspa in the spring of 3128, he crossed the 
river Ochus, and came to a city called Marginia., in the 
vicinity of which he founded six towns, at a short dis- 
tance from one another, on lofty hills, that they might 
the more easily combiiie their forces for mutual aid to 
bridle the disafrc''te(l province. If the Ochus was, as 
is commonly believ.ed, one of the streams which flow 
toward the Caspian from the mountains which form 
the barrier that separates the table-land of Khorasan 
from the low countries south of the Oxus, there could 
be little doubt tliat the name Marginia is connected 
with those of Margiana, and of the river Margus, 
or Murghab, from which the province was so called : 
and it might be supposed that Alexander, before he 
crossed the Oxus, had made an expedition southward 
to quell some disturbances which had taken place in 
Margiana, and to secure the communication between 
Bactria and Asia by the lower road, which he had 
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himself designed to take before he was diverted from 
bis purpose by the insurrection of Satibar^anes. But 
it is certainly easier to believe that Curtius was alto- 
gether mistaken in this stateiQent^ than that Arrian either 
wholly omitted to mention these transactions^ or de- 
scribed them in a manner which, but for this hint of the* 
Roman writer, would have rendered it impossible to 
recognise tlieir real nature. It is beside clear, that 
during the winter sojourn at Zariaspa Alexander's at- 
tention was fully engaged by the affairs of Bactria and 
Sogdiana. 

Some of the Bactrian chiefs still held out against 
him, and though the greater^ part were kept quiet by 
his presence, he saw enough to convince him that he 
could not depend on their submission, any longer than 
they were overawed by a superior force, at least while 
Spitamenes was at hand to excite them to revolt : and 
he learnt that notwithstanding his desolating ravages, 
the Sogdians were not reconciled to his yoke, but in- 
trenching themselves in their fastnesses among the hills, 
defied the authority of Pcucolaus. He therefore left a 
strong corps in Bactria under four generals, Polysper- 
chon, Attains, Gorgias, and Meleager, who however 
were it seems all placed under the command of Cra- 
terus to reduce the remaining insurgents, and to 
restrain the rest of tlie population from new attempts, 
and himself proceeded to cross the Oxus. While he 
was encamped on its** bank, its water being so loaded with 
clay as to be scarcely drinkable 2, wells were dug for a 
better supply, and from one, which was opened close to 
Alexander's tent^ there gushed up a spring of naphtha, 
or, as the Greeks called it, oil.'^ Aristander was con- 

' Tluft be safely inferred from iv. 17., thougli Arrian, tbrongh negli- 

f ence which seems to show that he, like Alexander, was impatient to reach 
udia, has omitted to mention the name of Cralerus with those of the four 
geneialii. ^ 

Curtius, vii. 10. 13. ; and so it is descrilicd by Burnes, vol. ii. p. 214., 
second ed 

^ Naphtha occurs in considerable ^ings on the shores of the Caspian 
Sea. — . It is used instead of oil.'’ — Xfre's Dtctmiary of Chemistry, art. 
NaraiUA. 
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suited on the prodigy, and foretold a very laborious, 
but successful campaign. 

Having passed the river he divided his forces into 
five columns, one of which he placed under the com- 
mand of Ifephaestion, another under Ptolemy, a third 
under Perdiccas, and the fourth under Coenus arul 
Artabazus. They were directed to traverse the country 
in various directions, and to meet him and the fifth 
division at Maracanda. The chief object was to reduce 
the strongholds in which the insurgents had taken 
refuge ; and there can be little doubt that, as usual, 
he reserved the most arduous of these enterprizes for 
himself. We may therefore here adopt the order of 
Curtius, who relates that he now marched against a 
fortress which was deemed the strongest in the country, 
so as to R* distinguished from the rest by the simple 
appellation of the Rock.* It was held by a chief named 
Arimazes, who had collected a great number, according to 
Curtius 30,000, of his countrymen in it ; and the 
general belief that it was impregnable, had induced the 
Bactrian Oxyartes, who had been a follower of Bessiis, 
and had either never submitted to Alexander, — as he 
did not, it seems, concur in the treachery of Spita- 
raenes against Bessus — or had again revolted, to send 
his wife and daughters to take shelter within its walls. 
This was an additional motive to quicken Alexander’s 
eagerness for the possession of the place. It was, like 
the hill fortresses of India, an insulited rock, precipitous 
on all sides, and only accessible by a single narrow path. 
Provisions had been laid in sufficient, it was thought, 
even if the siege should last two years. Alexander 
himself, when he saw it, was almost inclined to despair. 
But he sent Cephas the son of Artabazus to summon 
Arimazes to surrender. The chief received the message 

• Droysen Biii)posps it to have^ieen situate near the pass of lyolugha or 
Dcrbetul so oUeii Tiu>ntioncd ni the history of 'J'ltYiur’s early expeditions, and 
lie would select the place railed Kohitcn, which is laid down in the map to 
Baber's Memoirs as an insulated hill, as the precise spot. It seems clear 
that if it was in Sogdinna, it must be looked for in this quarter. Mr. Wil- 
liams’s hypothesis on the subject will be noticed m the Appcndiii;* 
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with* derision, and asked whether the Macedonians had 
wings? In no other way did it «eem possible for an 
enemy to reach the summit. The taunt roused Alex- 
ajider to a resolution which he would allow no obstacle 
to foil. He proclaimed -a reward of ten talents for the 
man who should first mount to the top^ and a sum 
proportionately less for each of the nine who should 
follow. The lowest prize was to amount to 300 darics. 
The most agile and expert climbers in the army soon 
came forward as competitors for wealth and honour 
to be earned by a risk which they were used to despise. 
They provided themselves with cords, and with a num- 
ber of the iron pegs^with which the tents were secured, 
and set out in the middle of the night toward the most 
])recipitous, and consequently the most neglected, side 
of the rock. The attempt wbuld perhaps have been 
uUerly desperate, if the ascent had not been rendered 
easier by the snow which lay on the gl'ound, and \vhich 
had become so solidly frozen, that the pegs when driven 
into it could support the weight of the body. Still 
more than thirty of the adventurers lost their footing, 
and w^ere buried so deep in the snow at the foot of the 
hill that their bodies could not afterwards he found. 
Their more fortunate companions, who gained the sum- 
mit in safety, announced their success to their friends 
lielow by the waving of flags, the signal which Alexander 
had appointed. As soon as he saw it, he again sent 
('ophas to summon Arimazes, and to point out to him 
that the Macedonians* had found wings. The sight of 
the enemy above his head, whose strength he did not 
know, seems to have deprived him of his presence of 
mind, and he hastily surrendered the fortress#’ 

Alexander thus became master of the daughters of 
Oxyartes, One of them named lloxana was surpass- 
ingly beautiful, and made such an impression on the 
conqueror, that he resolved to share his throne with her. 
Arrian praises him for the generosity he showed to his 
fair captive, over whom he might have exercised the 
rights of a victorious enemy. But Plutarch seems to 
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take a more probable view of the case, when he con- 
jectures that his resolution was dictated not less by 
policy than by inclination. His marriage with Roxana 
was likely to conciliate her countrymen, whose resistance 
was the most obstinate he had yet encountered : and it 
accorded with the general system which he had adopted 
in his treatment of his new subjects. It was immedi- 
ately attended with one important advantage. Oxyartes, 
as soon as he heard of the honour which the king was 
about to confer on his family, repairetl to the Mace- 
donian camp, and henceforth zealously exerted all his 
influence in Alexander’s service.^ 

Curtius relates that Arimazes, his kinsman, and the 
principal refugees taken in the fortress, were put to 
death hy the conqueror. But it is very improbable that 
he should have displayed such severity on an occasion 
which naturally suggested extraordinary clemency. ( 'ur- 
tius indeed refers the capture of Roxana to a different 
jilacc : and therefore his account of the treatment of tJie 
vanquished may belong^ to another occasion. Though 
the Rock was the strongest fortress in Sogtliana, there 
were others in the high valleys of the upper Oxus, 
which appear still to have afforded shelter to some of 
the Bactrian and Sogdian iiisurgents. But Alexander 
was not at leisure to advance farther in this direction. 
His presence was required at Maracanda for llie settle- 
ment of the province, and to secure it against the inroads 
of Spitamenes. This gallant cliicf, when forced to take 
refuge in the desert accompanied by a small body of 
Sogdian fugitives, had only waited for a fresh oppor- 
tunity of renewing hostilities against tl}e invaders. As 
soon as Alexander had crossed the Oxus into Sogdiana, 
having collected about 600 of the Massaget®, one of 

' Mr. WiUidms (p 2137.) seems to suppose, that what Plutarch says (Al. 
47.) alwut the fiifterrnrc between HephieEtiun and (.'raterus, relates to 
A1cx.inder’B mdrnage with Uoxana But it clearly applies only to the 
general subject which led Plutarch to mention the marriage : Alexanders 
adoption of Asiatic usages. 'I'he marriage however might he very rejwf;^ 
nant to the fct’ltrigs of if(c Macedontam — as an indication of the policy 
which they thought injurious to them — though they did not think a 
Bactruin, bride, as such, at all degrading. 
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the Scythian tribes who ranged over the Chorasmian 
desert^ he made an irruption into Bactria^ and surprised 
and cut to pieces a party of SOO Macedonian cavalry, 
who were stationed near the frontier, and took Attinas 
their commander prisoner.' Flushed With this success, 
he ventured to advance into the neighbourhood of 
Zariaspa; and though he was not strong enough to 
attack the city, he collected a large booty from the sur- 
rounding district. Craterus was at this time engaged, 
we do not know how, elsewhere. Zariaspa had been 
considered so seicurc, that several invalids of the horse- 
guard were left there, with Pei then, the governor of the 
royal household, and a cithar-player named Aristoiiicus, 
protected only by a very small body of mercenary 
cavalry. They had however now recovered so as to be 
able to bear arms. Peithon collected all the forces he 
could muster, including some of the royal pages, and 
sallying out upon the enemy, sin prised them they 
were retreating with their spoil, wrested tlie wdiole from 
them, and slew a great number. But as he marched 
hack in triumph to Zariaspa, he suffered himself to ha 
surprised in his turn. Spitamcnes made a circuit, and 
laid an ambush for hlfn on his road, into which he fell. 
His little band made a bi*a\e resistance ; but the greatci 
part were killed ; among them Aristonicus, fighting more 
manfully, says Arrian, than could have been expected 
from his profession : Peithon himself was woundctl and 
taken prisoner. ' 

Craterus, when he heafd of these events, set out in 
pursuit of the Scythians, and chased them back into the 
desert, where they wore joined by a thousand more of 
their countrymen, and, as he still advanced, waited to 
give him battle. They were however routed, and left 
1 50 of their number on the field ; but Craterus did not 
venture to pursue them any further: and this check 
scarcely counterbalanced the advantages they had gained. 
It was to be expected that Spitamcnes would renew his 
attack in some otlier quarter : for among the tribes of 
the desert, more especially the Massagetse, who were 
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always ready to make war where they saw a prospect of 
plunder, he could never be in want of troops. To lake 
precautions against this danger, w'as one of the main 
objects that called Alexander to Maracanda. Here, 
after he had been rejoined by his five generals, he pro- 
ceeded to regulate the internal affairs of the ^country, 
I'o heal the wounds which his vengeance had inflicted 
tlie year before, and to provide for the permanent secu- 
rity of the province against hostile inroads and internal 
disaffection, he directed a number of new cities to be 
founded according to one statement no fewer than 
twelve. Tliey were planted with colonics in which 
Macedonians or Greeks were mixed with barbarians : 
but, it seems, in such proportion, and on such terms, 
as to give a decided predominance to the European po- 
pulation. Ilephffistion was ordered to superintend tlie 
establishment of the new settlers : a business which re- 
quired much judgment and caution. In the mean- 
while the king made a progress through the country to 
reduce the places which still remained in the hands of 
the insurgents. In the course of this expedition he 
come to a royal park, in a district which ('urtius calls 
Bazaria, where the game had reiviained untouched for 
tnorc than a century. The army, according to the cus- 
tom of an Eastern chase, formed a circle within the in- 
closure, and drove the wild beasts toward the centre, 
where the king and his nobles despatched them. Alex- 
ander himself was attacked by a lion of extraordinary 
size, and rejecting the aid of Lysimachus who would 
have interposed in his defence, killed it with his own 
hand. The incident, as Curlius suspects, through some 
strange perversion of the facts, gave rise to a story which 
became widely current, that Lysimachus by the king's 
orders had been exposed to a lion. Alexander's achieve- 
ment earned the applause of a Spartan envoy, who was 
Iiresent, and exclaimed : A brave struggle, Alexander, 
with the royal beast for the mastery.** But the Mace- 
donian .spectators, who had shuddered at the danger, 
deemed their king’s life too precious to he risked in such 
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a contest, and a military assembly was held on the sub- 
jectf which, exercising a democratical privilege that had 
probably beai long dormaht^ decreed that the king 
should not in future n hunt on foot, or without some of 
his chief officers by his side. Four thousand head of 
game were destroyed in this memorable chase ; and 
Alexander's combat with the lion was afterwards com- 
memorated by a group of figures in bronze wliich Cra- 
terus dedicated at Delphi, 

On the return of the army to Maracanda, Artabazus 
begged leave to resign his satrapy of Bactria, a post too 
laborious for his advanced age. lie was dismissed into 
an honourable retirement, and Cleitus was appointed to 
succeed him. The new satrap had been ordeied to pre- 
pare for his departure, and Alexander himself was on 
the point of setting out on a fresh expeditiort toward the 
western frontier of Sogdiana, to reduce a inoimiainous 
<li8trict which was still occupied by a band of Hactrian 
exiles. The eve of their parting was a day which the 
Macedonians were used to solemnise as a festival of 
Dionysps. But on this occasion for some unknown rea- 
son Alexander substituted a sacrifice in Imnour of tlie 
Dioscuri. The religidus ceremony was closed as usual 
by a banquet, at which Cleitus was present, and wliich 
was immoderately prolonged, according lo a custom w'hicli 
Alexander certainly foundaJready prevailingiii his fatlier’s 
court, ami had no need to learn, as Arrian iniirnates, from 
the barbaiians. Among the guests were some (ireek lite- 
rary parasites, poets, rhetdricians, and sophists, ])ersons 
of little reputation at home, who made up for the slen- 
derness of their abilities by the grossness of their flat- 
tery, with which unhappily Alexandei was not dis- 
gusted, if he did not encourage it as subservient to liis 
political ends. Three of these adventurers, Agis. an epic 
versifier of Argos, Cleon, a Siceliot, and Anaxarchus of 
Abdera, who professed the flexible philosophy of his 
countryman Democritus, have escaped oblivion througli 
the pre-eminence of their baseness. The conversation, 
when it was growing late, fell on the Twin Heroes, whom, 

yoL. Vi, X 
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as Euripides expressed it, their father Zeus had made 
gods.^ The courtly tongues readily seized this occa- 
sion to dwell on the praised of the more iHustrious hero 
then present, who, hut for the envy which always 
attends living worth, would have been universally ac- 
knowledged as far greater than the Dioscuri, greater 
than Hercules luniself. Cleitus, whom wine had released 
from ordinary reserve, checked this profane flattery, 
perhaps the more sternly, because he perceived its prac- 
tical tendency, to favour the establislmieiit of the cere- 
monies which he had always strongly opposed. He 
observed too that it was at the expense of the Mace- 
d(»nians, who had contributed their share to all the great 
acliievements which were ascribed solely to their king, 
that his merits were thus magnified. And he quoted 
some verses of Euripides which denounced the injustice 
of the custom by which the honour of every victory 
was commonly assigned to the general alone. The 
remark must have been offensive to the king, not 
merely from its personal application, but as inculcating 
a sentinvent directly adverse to the admissioi^, of the 
practice whigh he wished to introtluce. But when his 
own actions were made the subject of a riiore particu- 
lar discussion in comparison with h^s father’s, and, in 
reply to the flatterers who depreciated Philip’s exploits, 
Cleitus extolled them far above his son’s, and as he 
rudely remuided him of the battle of tire Granicus, 
stretched out his right hand, exclaiming. This hand, 
Alexander, then saved your life, the king could no 
longer contain his passion. He siirang up to rush upon 
Cleitus, but was held back by some of his friends, while 
be called out for his guards to come and resefte him 
from the traitors who were confining him, as Bessus 
had Darius. In the meanwhile Cleitus, who ditl^^^not 
still desist from%is provoking language, was hurrietl 
out of the banquet chamber, Alexander was then re- 
leased ; but as his fury was only inflamed by the short 


1 Helena, 1769. Zii>e ircfr,a’iv Btcin - 
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restraint it had undergone, he immediately snatched a 
spear from the hands of a sentinel and hastened toward 
the door. Unhappily Cleitus had also recoveT;ed his 
liberty, and, no less' frantic than the king, wil!!* returning 
to the palace, and met Alexander, who was ’calling out 
for the object of his vengeance, and, as soon as he per- 
ceived him, thrust the spear through hh body. 

When he saw the brother of his nurse Laniee, the 
companion of his Iwyhood, the preserver of his life, 
vStretched dead at his feet, the double intoxication of 
wine and rage was instantly overpowered by a thrill of 
remorse. lie retired to his cliamber in an agony of 
grief, and throwing himself on'^iis bed, continued to 
repeat the names of Cleitus and Laniee, whom, after 
her two sons had been slain ii> his service, he had de- 
prived of her only brother. The murderer of his friends, 
as he loudly called himself — perhaps the assassination of 
Parmenio had begun to ap])ear to him in its true light 
— he was not fit to live. For three days he rejected 
food, and abandoned himself wholly tfr his anguish. 
Then, as its violence began to subsijle, with the aliateinent 
of his bodily strength, his friends attempted with more 
success to soothe, console, and rouse him from his de- 
jection. The sootlisayers bail him submit to the just 
wrath of Dionysus, who had visited him with a tempo- 
rary phrenzy, to manifest his displeasure at the neglect 
of his festival, which the king must celebrate in due 
form, if he wished to propitiate the god. The army 
adopted a less innocent artifice for the same purpose ; 
they passed a resolution that Cleitus had been justly 
put to death : and forbad the interment of his remains, 
until the king interfered, and ordered him to be buried. 
The motive of this servility may be admitted as a pal- 
lia^on of its baseness. There is nothing else to dis- 
tinguish it from the adulation of Anaxarclius, wlio 
expressed the same sentiment in a more philosophical 
form. The poets, lie suggested to Alexander, had placed 
Dice, the goddess of justice, at the right hand of Zeus, 
to signify that whatever he decree^ w^ fight : in like 
X 2 
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manner whatever was done by a great liing ought to be 
deemed just, first by himself, and, when so approVed, 
by all other men.^ Alexander’s understanding was too 
aound to be deceived by the obsequiousness of his soL 
dicrs, or by the sophist’s theological and ethical fallacies : 
he more readily listened to the soothsayers, and found 
some comfort in the thought, that his fatal burst of 
passion* was the working of the offended god: and be- 
fore ho left Maracanda atoned for his past neglect by the 
celebnition of the Dionysiac festival. But the most effi- 
cacious remedy for his grief w^as supplied by the cares 
of public business, and the toils of war. Hephnestion 
was sent with a detachment into Bactria, to provide fOr 
the subsistence of the army in its winter quarters, 
Arayntas was appointed to the vacant satrapy of Arta- 
bazus. Alexander himself set out on the expedition which 
he had before meditated toward the western frontier. The 
region which he was about to invade, which the Greeks, 
perhaps with a slight corruption of its proper name, 
called Xenippa-^ lay, it seems, on the skirts of a range 
of hills, which rise about ten miles north of Bokhara, 
running from cast to west, and still bear the name by 
w'hich they wore then known, of the Nura mountains. 
It was a district abounding in vill^es, as its soil was 
^singularly fertile. The natives, fearing that it might 
become the theatre of war, and iniglit suffer, as the vale 
of the Sogd th(' year before, from Alexander’s resent- 
ment, when they liejrd of his approach, compelled the 
Bactrian exiles to withdraw. Amyntas was sent to 
intercept them. But as their numbers amounted to more 
than 2000, all mounted, they ventured to attack him, 
Riid, having taken him by surprise, long maintained a 
hard combat. They were at l^st put to flight, and lef^ 
400 on the field of battle, and 300 in the enemy’s 

Anaxarchus had the merit nt least of frankly professing the principle. 
How many adopt and act upon it, both in religion and politics, who have 
not the candour to avow it ! 

The great number of name* ending in tippn in the modern maps of 
Maweral nahar seems to iiiduMtc, that it is only the first part of the name 
'Kenippa that was tunned by the Greeks according to the analogy of 
their own language. 
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hands ; but the Macedonians purchased their victory 
wifli the loss of eighty slain, and between three and four 
hundred were wounded. Curtius ^seems to say that the 
fugitives soon afterwards submitted, and obtained par- 
don from the conqueror ; but perhaps this ought to be . 
understood of the inhabitants of Xenippa, who had still 
reason to dread his displeasure on account of the shelter 
which they had afforded to the refugees. He then ad- 
vanced toward the highlands of Nura, or, as Curtius 
writes it, Naura, where the principal defile was occu- 
pied by a chieftain named Sysimithres, who was in 
possession of a strong fortress at its entrance. Accord- 
ing to Curtius, he surrendered at the first summons ; 
but as Curtius lias manifestly confounded the capture of 
this fortress with that of another to be mentioned here- 
after, we cannot be sure that he has not wholly misre- 
presented the manner in which it fell into Alexander's 
hands. It is only certain that the reduction of this 
place was not attended with the immediate submission 
of the whole canton. Alexander afterwards, taking the 
cavalry only with him, made one, of his extraordinary 
marches in pursuit of the remaining insurgents. Philip, 
a younger brother of Lysimachus, to show his devotion 
to the king, accompanied him the whole way on foot 
and when they overtook the fugitives, fought gallantly 
by his side ; but as soon as the enemy was routed, sank 
exhausted by the effort, and expired in his master's 
arms. On his return to the camp, after he had com- 
pletely dispersed the barbarians, Alexander had to lament 
another loss, the death of his brave general Eriguius, 
which had just taken place : perhaps an effect of wounds 
received in the attack of the fortress. His obsequies, 
and those of the young soldier, were celebrated together. 

When this district had been pacified, tlicre remained 
no enemy on foot in Sogdiana, though, as long as Spi- 
tamenes lived at large, it could never be secure from 
invasion. Alexander now proceeded with the main body 
of hivS army to Nautaca, where he meant to spend the 
winter, leaving Coenus, with a division of horse and 
X 3 
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foot, in the vale of the Sogd, to preserve the tranquillity 
lof'^he country, and, if possible, to draw Spitamenes by 
some stratagem into his power. Spitamenes, as Alex- 
ander had expected, did not long remain quiet ; but, 
as the strongholds of Sogdiana were now all in the 
bands of the Macedonians, he saw no hope left but in 
an attack on Cccnus and his division. Having come to 
.Bag©, a strong placemen the north-west frontier, he 
again collected a body of cavalry, about 3000, from the 
Massagettc, and marched against Coenus. A hard-fought 
battle ensued ; hut the Macedonian tactics and discipline 
gained a decided victory. The barbarians fled, leaving 
800 slain : the victors, according to their own state- 
ment, lost less than forty. Spitamenes indeed escaped, 
but his Sogdian and Bactrian adherents now began to 
view his cause as desperate, and a great number of them 
deserted him in his flight, and surrendered thernselvos 
to Coenus. The Scythians, to console themselves for 
their disaster, plundered the baggage of tlieir allies. 
Spitamenes, who still accompanied them, was left wholly 
in their power : they had little to hoi)e for from him, 
and probably viewed him with an evil eye as the author 
of their calamities. A report soon reached them, spread 
lierhaps for the purpose by Coenus, that Alexander him- 
self was on the point of making an expedition against 
them. To avert tin's danger, they cut off* the head of 
Spitamenes, and sent It to Alexander.^ So fell the boldest, 
most active, and persevering enemy that Alexander 
had yet encountered in Asia ; one of the few men who 
had displayed a love of independence, which could neither 
be seduced nor overawed. His death relieved Alex- 
ander from his chief anxiety about the countries where 
he had now been detained nearly two years : though in 
the upper valleys of the Oxus there were still some re- 
fractory chiefs, among them Catanes, who had been an 

' According to another ufory, which Curtlus relates at great length 
^viii. 3 ), It was brought by the wife of S|ntamene!>, who had bitreated him 
to surrender himi»clf to Alexander, and then murdered him to revenge 
herself fur the ill usage she had received Irom him on account of her 
■advice. 
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associate of Spitamenes in his treachery to Bcssus^ Aus- 
tarfes, and Chorienes, who still relietl on the security 
afforded that mountainous region. Dataphernes, 
who had taken refuge among the Dahtc, neighbours of 
the Massagetap, was sent by them in chains to Alex- 
ander, as soon as they heard of the death of Spita- 
menes.^ 

It was Alexander's purpose, as soon as the season 
permitted in the spring of 327, to make an expedition 
against the chiefs who still held out in the eastern high- 
lands, and then immediately to begin his inarch toward 
India. In his winter quarters at Nautaca, where he 
was joined by Coenus, as soon as he had discharged the 
most important part of l)is commission, he made various 
regulations concerning the administration of the western 
provinces, which he was soon to leave at a still greater 
distance behind him, while he penetrated into the un- 
known regions of India. Already he had cxpeixcnced 

1 So Curtins viii 3. )6 Droysen, 1 do not know on what authority, 
descrilips him as t,urrc*iuloriiiK hini»c*ll, p. 341. ~ 'J'fie order iii wineh the 
events ol the campaiffii ol arc related in the text, is onl> the result of 
an attempt to eombinc the accounts ol' Arruu and Curtius together, in 
what seemed to me the most probable manner. It diilers from Droysen’s 
arrangement in two points. According to his view, Alexander first 
marched fi<mi the Ox us to Maracanda, there gave his orders to iJephces> 
tion about the new Sogdiaii colonies, then took the Sopdinn Kock, letuincd 
to MartUMnd.i, an^ alter the death nt Cloitus made iJie expedition against 
Xeiiippa and Naura, leaving Camus to jnoteet Sogdiaim During his 
absence on this expedition, .Spitaiueiies inaile his utiHuccessfuI attempt, mid 
Ins death look place before Alexander went into wiiiti'r (juarteis at Nau- 
t.ara li seemed to me necessary to place the Capture ot the Sogdia.' Uock 
carliei in the campaign of J28, on account of the snow winch Arrian de- 
scribc6.c< Ijing so deep at the tunc* and I infer from Arrian’s language 
(IV. 17, 18 ) about Ctrmis, that the death of Spitamenes look place after 
Alexander had left Iho vale of the Sogd, for Nautaca. In iv. 17. we rcafl 
that he left tmrius eornmander-in-chiet in Sogdiuna, and ordeied him to 
turnfer t/u’ic, both to protect the country, and to draw Spitaniciie.s into an 
ambush, if he found an opportunity, jw /Ae ttmur thr winicr. These 
expresiuonj) seem to prove that Alexander was at this time on the point of 
going into winter quarters. Nor can it be considered aa nti important ob- 
jection, ttiat Arrian and Curtuis both say he was meditating uu expedition 
against the Massugetai or Dahic, among whom Spitamenes had taken 
refuge, wlieii (he chief’s head was biouKlit to him. It does not toUfW that 
he was then nc.ir their frontier. Arnau (iv. 18 ) seems evulenily to allude 
to thcrommiBsion which he had mentioned in the preceding chaptci, when 
ho says that Camus curne to l^autaca, as well as ( i-itcrus, Phrataphernes, 
and Btas.'inor, having acoomplibhed all that had LetUi as.signed to them by 
Alexander to do. Tlie in toutm can only refer to the inteival between the 
defeat and the death of hpitamenes — As to Phrauiiheines and Stasanor, 
1 can hardit help suspecting tiiat they have been inenlioiied here, through 
some mistake arising from iv. 7.. 


X 
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the difficulty of maintaining his authority during a long 
absence over the remote parts of his dominions. Auto, 
phradates, the satrap of Tapuria, had been^ppeatedly 
sent for and had not obeyed the suibmons. Phrata- 
phernes was now dcqiatched to arrest him, and bring 
him to court. Oxodates, the satrap of Media, had be- 
trayed a want either of zeal or of loyalty, and Atropates 
was sent to take his place : Stamenes to succeed to the 
satrapy of Babylon which had become vacant by the de- 
cease of Mazseus. Sopolis, Epocillus, and Menidas, 
were sent to bring fresh recruits from Macedonia. 

With the first gleams of spring Alexander left Nau- 
taca, and moved through an Alpine road, in which hiS 
troops suffered extreme hardships from tempestuous 
weather, cold, fatigue, and hunger, toward a country 
which Arrian calls Panetacene, and which has therefore 
been commonly supposed to lie to the south of Bactria. 
A part of Khorasan was undoubtedly called by that 
name, as well as the district which Alexander con- 
quered on his way from Persepolis to Ecbatana. But 
it is impossible that either of these should be here meant 
by Arrian, not only because Alexander could not have 
taken either of .them in liis way from Nautaca to Bac- 
tra, hut because this Paroetaceiie appears from Curtius ^ 
to have been situate in the vicinity of the Saca?, whose 
seats unquestionably lay to the east of Bactria and Sog- 
diana. The place of greatest strengtli in this Parjeta- 
cene w^as a fortress belonging to Chorienes.^ It stood 
on a high insulated rock, precipitous on all sides, and 
completely surrounded by a deep ravine, which served 
as a natural trench to guard the approach. The ground 
at the top appears to have been level, and capable of 
holding a numerous garrison. The Only path which 
* 

> VIH. 4 20 

2 In the descvipiion wind) Curtius gives of the fortress 1f)f Sysimitlires, 
which in general belongs to this of Chonenes, the river or torrent at the 
bottom ol the ravine is a conspicuous tenturc. But Arnaii does not men- 
tion It. This therefore rannot help to ideiitiiy the rock of Chonenes with 
the Hissar Shadrnan, which Drovsen takes for it, though the conjecture, 
for aught that aiipcais to the contrary, is probable enough. 
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led up to it was one which had been cut in the rock, so 
as toJ)e of difficult ascent, even when not defended, and 
to allow room in its breadth for no more than one man.^ 
It was necessary to fill up a part ^of the ravine before 
the first step could be taken toward the storming of the 
fortress : and this was a work which, to a common eye, 
would have appeared utterly impracticable; so great 
xvas its depth, so precipitous its sides. But Alexander 
had resolved to become master of the place : and obsta- 
cles apparently as great had already yielded to such a 
resolution. Tire sides of the neighbouring hills were 
clothed with fir, which supplied abundant materials. 
By means of ladders the besiegers descended to the foot 
of tlie precijuce, wdiere they drove in piles which they 
overlaid with hurdles, and then heaped up a pile of 
earth. The w'ork advanced intleed but slowly, though 
the whole army was emjdoyed on it, one half, during 
the day, under the eye of Alexander himself, the rest 
by night in three divisions, which relieved each other, 
under Perdiccas, Lconnatus, and Ptolemy. Yet at 
length it rose to such a height that the arrows of the 
assailants reached the top of the walls. Chorienes, 
seeing so much that he had supposed impossible already 
effected, began to tremble lest his remaining defences 
might prove ecjually unavailing. He sent a herald to 
Alexander to request a conference with Oxyartes ; and 
the persuasions and example of Oxyartes induced him 
to commit himself to Alexander’s generosity. He came 
down with a few of hjs intimate friends to the camp, 
was graciously received, and, while he himself remained 
there, sent some of his companions back with orders to 
the garrison to surrender the fortress. ^Yhen these or- 
ders had been obeyed, the king himself went up with 
^ 500 (ff the hypaspists to view the place. Its strength, 
and the large stock of provisions which had been laid 
in, proved either the confidence that had been reposed 

* One might suspect from Curtins (v'ui, 2. 21.) that it was a gallery cut 
through the rock, and issuing at the top : perpetuus cuniculus iterprabem 
pt camp.}^. 
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in him, or the awe he had inspired : and he did not 
scruple to restore the fortress to Chorienes, and to in- 
vest him with the government of the surrounding dis- 
trict. Chorienes requited this genej*bsity 4ith a muni- 
ficent present of provisions, sufficient to supply the 
army for two mouths ; and he admitted that this was 
not a tenth part of tlie store which he had collected for 
the siege. 

After the fall of this place, which was the key of the 
province, there remained no object in this quarter that 
demanded Alexander’s presence, lie himself proceeded 
to Jlactra, to make his final preparations for his Indian 
expedition, and left Craterus, with the divisions of 
Polysperchon, Attains, and Alcetas, and 6’()0 of the 
horse guard, to complete the reduction of Partctacene, 
and to crush the remains of the independent party in 
their last retreats, Craterus brought the two chiefs who 
still held out to an engagement, in which Catanes fell, 
and Austanes was taken prisoner. Curtius seems to 
speak of a distinct expedition made by Polysperchon, 
in which he overran a region called Bubacerie.^ 'i'his 
has been intcriiretcd as the country now called Badak- 
^han, which stretches eastward to tlie foot of the moun- 
tains (the Belur Tagh) that contain the sources of the 
Oxus. But it seems doubtful whether Alexander gave 
any commission to his lieutenants, beyond that which 
Arrian mentions, of subduing the Bactrian insurgents, 
and whether they would have ventured on such opera- 
tions, when they knew that he' was waiting for their 
arrival to set out on his march to India. They had 
certainly not much time for such conquests, since before 
the beginning of the summer they- had already rejoined 
the grand anny at Bactra. 

1 DroyfcGn in his paper On./lh'xanflrr's Marches through Tvran (Rhein. 
Mils. p lOO.) ineorroctiy represents Curtins as sayiniif, that Catanes 
and Austanes were conquered by Cratems m Jiubaccue. It so, there LOuld 
have been no doubt that Ibibaceiic and Para'faeene were the sanie district, 
Ibit Curtins (vm "j a,), alter be has tnentinni^d the defeat of the* two m- 
snrpent chiefs, adds ; Polysperchon quuque regioncm quae liiibacene apjieU 
Kitur in ditioiiein redegit. 
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During their absence^ events had taken place there^ 
which illustrate the condition of Alexander's court, and 
the footing on which he stood with his Macedonian 
nobles, lie had^letected another conspiracy against 
his life, more certainly attested than that of Philotas, 
and formed by persons whom he could still less have, 
suspected of such a design. The parties were some of 
the royal pages, youths selected, as has been already 
mentioned, from the noblest Macedonian families, to 
he trained in all the arts of war and peace which might 
fit them for the highest commands, in the course of 
their attendance on the king's person. It was among 
their duties to keep guard at the entrance of the royal 
apartments, to receive the king's horse from the grooms, 
and wait on him when he was ready to mount, and to 
attend him to the chase. They were treated in other 
respects with the distinction befitting iheir birth and 
pros{>ects, and enjoyed the privilege of sitting — like 
the Roman boys * — at table before the king. It had 
liappened that at a hunting-party, perhaps on the road 
to llactra, one of these youths, named Hermolaus, 
heedlessly or officiously had hurled his dart at a wild 
boar which the king was pre])aring to strike. Alex- 
ander, vexed and offended, ordered the youth to be 
jninished with stripes, in the presence of the other 
])agcs, and to be deprived of his horse. The chastise- 
ment may have been merited and not excessive, and it 
was of a kind to which according to custom the pages 
were held to he liable at the king's pleasure. Yet this 
powei" may have been so rarely exercised that the in- 
fliction was accounted a grievous disgrace, and Her- 
molaus may not have viewed his own conduct in the 
light in wdiich it appeared to the king. It is certain 
that he felt as one who had sufFeretl an atrocious injury. 
ITe disclosed his feelings to one‘*of his young comrades, 
Sostratiis, son of Amyntas, and declared that life would 


1 Tat'ftus, Ann. xtn. I.*). Curtius (viu.G. /J ) lias, scdrtrlthus reset cum rege, 
hut jt'jrJiaiis this was as according to the Roman propt ia et parciorc 

mcnsii. Oomiurc Scrvius on jEu. vii. 17 ti 
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be insupportable to him without revenge. Sostratus 
was easily led to share the resentment, or at least the 
dafnger, of one whom he loved ; and a plot was soon 
formed between them to murder the ting. So far there 
is nothing to surprise us in the narrative. But what 
follows is hardly to be explained as tlie effect of boyish 
passion or sympathy. It must have been through 
other motives that the two friends induced four other 
youths of their own class. Antipater, the son of Ascle- 
piodorus, who had been satrap of Syria, Epimenes son 
of Arseas, An tides son of Theocritus, and Philoias 
son of Carsis, who is described as a Thracian, to be- 
come their accomplices. It seems incredible that they 
should have taken part in such a plot, without some 
previous ground of discontent and ill-will toward the 
king. There is no reason to suj)pose that he had per- 
sonally offended them : and we are therefore inclined 
to suspect, that their youthful indignation had been 
kindled by the complaints, which they might often have 
heard from their elders, of Alexander's attempts to 
degrade his nobles to a level with the conquered people, 
his adoption of Persian usages, his tyrannical proceed- 
ings in the case of Philotas and Parmcnio. There 
could indeed be no doubt that this was the case, if we 
could rely on the report, that Hermolaus afterwards 
pleaded these motives in justification of his ccfnduct ; 
and even if this was a rhetorical invention, it may 
truly express the feelings of the greater part of his 
associates. 

"J'he conspirators determined to take advantage of the 
opportunity offered by their attendance on the king to 
effect their purpose. According to one account they 
waited until in the course of rotation they should be all 
on duty together at night, and a month elapsed before 
this combination took place : a remarkable proof un- 
doubtedly, if this was the fact, of the tenacity with 
which they clung to their design. Arrian however 
simply relates, that they agreed, when the night watch 
fell to Antipater’s turn, to kill the king in his sleep. 
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Antipater, it may be supposed, was to admit them into 
the. bedchamber. It happened however that on this 
evening Alexander remained at table longer than usual, 
and, after he had retired from the banquet-room, was 
induced to return to it, and to continue there the greater 
part of the night. There was a story, which was adopted . 
by Aristobulus, that a Syrian woman, who followed the 
camp, and was believed — apparently because she had 
lost her senses — to possess the gift of divination, and 
had access at all hours to the royal apartments, met him 
as he was withdrawing, and by her ip treaties prevailed 
on him to rejoin the company he had left. Whatever 
the cause may have been, it is certain that he did not 
go to rest until the guard had been relieved. The next 
day Epin)enes, moved perhaps by the king’s mar- 
vellous escape which might seem to indicate a divine 
inter^wsition, revealed the plot to his bosom friend Cha- 
ricles, who immediately disclosed it to Euryli^chus, 
another son of Arseas : Eurylochus carried the inform- 
ation to Ptolemy, who reported it to the king. The 
conspirators were arrested, and all but Epimenes — whose 
life was spared — put to the torture. It seems that they 
did not deny their guilt : Hermolaus is said to have 
gloried in the deed which he had meditated, and to have 
inveighed against Alexander's tyranny in the Mace- 
donian assembly. They were stoned, according to the 
more probable account', by the army: according to 
another, their punishment was committed to their com- 
rades, who, to prove their own loyalty, put them to a 
cruel death. 

But in the confessions which had been extorted from 
them some other names had been mentioned, and among 
them that of the Olynthian Callisthenes, a person who, 

1 Which would be unquestionably the true one, if the letter from Alex, 
andcr to Antipater, quoted by PUitarrb (Al. 55 ), was certainly genuine. 
But the manner in which the fact is mentioned by Arrian (iv. 14.) thrown 
some suspicion on the letter : and its rontents are, to say the least, very 
strange. It seouu. hardly credible that he should have thrown out such 
violent threats, bolore even an inquiry had been made as to the ground of 
lus suspicions against Aristotle. 
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through the misfortune in which he was tlius iiivolveih 
probably acquired greater celebrity than he would have 
earned by all the works and actions of his life. Cal- 
listheiies was one of the men of letters who followed 
the court : but he stood on a peculiar footing with the 
king. He was Aristotle’s kinsman, had been educated 
by him, and during his residence in Macedonia, had 
probably been the companion of Alexander's studies ’ ; 
and it seems to have lieen through Aristotle’s recom- 
mendation that he was permitted to attach himself to 
the expedition. The philosopher perhaps hoped that 
in the camp and the court be would acquire that prac- 
tical sense in which he knew him to be very deficient, 
notwithstanding the success with whicli he cultivated 
several branches of literature, and his great rhetorical 
talent. But a more extensive intercourse with men diti 
not render him fitter for society ; but only exposed 
the defects of his character, and at leng^i rcndeicd them 
fatal to himself. He still continued to he a mere man 
of letters, hut with an extravagant conceit of the im- 
portance of his own pursuits, and of the eminence he 
had attained in them. Philosophy was, it seems, the 
study which he professed, as the basis of all his literary 
accomplishments ; and he probably adopted Aristotle s 
doctrines as far as he was able to comprehend them. 
But his faculty w^as not that of an inquirer, but of an 
expounder. His philosophy only furnished him with 
subjects for rhetorical exercises. It was jirobably in 
the same spirit, and with no higher ambition, that he 
undertook to record the great events which wTre passing 
under .his eyes : and, as one who w as more conversant 
with words than with things, he conceived a very high 

• Stahr [Aristotrliaf ji 1()6 ) says that this is crprrssly mentioned by 
Plutarch and Arnan, Hui, neither Piutareh nor Arrian state that Callts- 
thenes was Alexander’s fellow student. They only relate that Callisthenes 
was brought up by Anotnlle The other assertion is no inoro than a pro- 
bable inference from this fact Stahr is equally inaeeurate when ho asserts 
(p, Itifi ), relerring to Arnan (iv. Ml ) that CallisthWies bitU'ity Oltwu'd the 
murder of CIcitus. Arrian's ovx tvee-ttuv (which does not imply any bitter- 
ness) muro., clearly relates not to the death of Cieitui), but tu the innova- 
tions which he jbad just mentioned. 
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opinion of the merit and value of lus own work. It 
seems that he w^as even silly enough to boast, that 
Alexander’s fame depended on his pen : and that he 
had not come to seek're])Utation from Alexander, but to 
spread his renown over the w'orld. We might other- 
wise have put a better sense on another speech which 
is attributed to him : that Alexander s divinity would 
rest not on the stories which had been forged to prove 
it, but on his own history of his actions.^ 

It may have been with a better feeling, though not 
without a mixture of vanity, that he professed that the 
chief motive which liad brought him to the court, was 
the hope Unit he might prevail on the king to rebuild 
Olyntlms, and restore the remains of its scattered po* 
pulation. It was a boon like that which Aristotle had 
obtained from Philip ; and to have become the second 
founder of his native city — a place so much more fa- 
mous than Stagira — w’ould no doubt have flattered his 
pride, as well as have giatified liis patriotism. There 
are other indications, that he was keenly conscious of 
his relation to a city, which had once been mistress of a 
great part of Macedonia, and had been destroyed by 
Philip. Alexander, it is said, once requested him at a 
banquet, wdiere a groat numl)er of his nobles w'ere pro^ 
sent, to onicrtaiii the company with a panegyric on the 
Macedonians, flallisthencs complied, and declaimed 
with his usual fluency. When he had perorated, 
amidst the loud applause of his audience, the king, 
quoting a verse of Euripides, observed that on a flne 
theme it was no hard task to speak well, and challenged 
him to prove his ingenuity by ati accusation of the 
Macedonians, which might point out the failings they 
had to correct. Alexander was probably quite in earnest, 
and would Jiave been well pleased to have heard the 
defects of the national character, and those of his great 


1 It ouRht however to he observed, in justice to Callisthcnes, that the 
language »ii which Arrian siicaka of his own performance (i 12 \ might, 
with very slight exaggeration, be represented as u proof ol similar self-con- 
ceit. 
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men, faithfully, though 4elicately, exposed. It was a 
step toward the removal of prejudices which interfered 
with his plans. But Caliistbenes took up this subject 
in a veity different spiiit and tone from that in which he 
had handled the last. His panegyric had been a rheto- 
rical exercise : his second speech was a serious invectjve. 
He traced the origin of Philip’s power to the internal 
dissensions which had wasted the strength of Greece, 
and quoted a verse which contained the remark, that 
where diecord prevcifh ^ in a road for the to honour. 
And he proceeded to give vent, no doubt, to his real 
sentiments, in a strain which surprised and deeply of- 
fended those who had before applauded liim, and w hich 
induced the king to observe that he had exhibited to the 
Macedonians a specimen not of his ability but of his ill- 
will. 

It is evident that the arts of a courtier were* thf^se 
which Caliistbenes hud studied least, or which were 
least congenial either to his charactiT or his national 
prejudices: and Atriaii justly remarks, that, since he 
had chosen to live in a court, he ought to have conformed 
to its manners, as far as it was possible to do so without 
personal degradation. Still the hluntne.s of his de- 
portment, and the freedom of his language, though they 
provoked enmity, also inspired a cei tain degree of re- 
spect. His company was especially sought by the 
young Macedonians who had any taste for philosophy 
or eloquence, and Hermolaus in particular was one of 
those who most frequently listened to his di'^course, 
Alexander himself seems to have thought that his co- 
operation, and even his acquiescence, might be of great 
use for the purpose of reconciling the Macedonians to 
the innovations which he wished to introduce. The 
other men of letters, sophists, poets, and rhetoricians, 
particularly Aiiaxarchus, readily entered into the king’s 
views, and offered their services to promote them. It 
was concerted among them, that, at a banquet in the 
palace, they should bring the subject under discussion, 
and should exert all their powers of reasoning and per 
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suasion to overcome the reluctance of the Macedonians 
ivitb respect to the ceremony of adoration ; and it seems 
to have been arranged through the mediation of He- 
phffistion, that the king should withdraw fort^ short 
time from his guests, on the plea of business, and that 
during his al>8ence Anaxarchus and the rest should pro- 
pose to salute him after the Persian custom on his re- 
turn. When the time came, and Alexander had left 
the table, Anaxarchus turned the conversation on his 
great qualities and achievements, and endeavoured to 
convince his hearers, that it was much more fitting for 
the Macedonians to pay divine honours to such a hero, 
Avho was their own king, than to strangers, like Dionysus 
and Hercules, whose exploits were much less admirable: 
and that as it was certain that, ‘whenever he should be 
taken from them, they would honour him as a god, it 
was far more reasonable to treat him with the same 
reverence during his life, than after his death, when it 
would be of no use to him* 

The sophist’s arguments were received with silence 
by the persons to whom they were addrest : hut CallLs-^ 
thenes undertook to refute them : and showed that, 
according to the established doctrines and practice of the 
(jreek religion, divine honours could only be bestowed 
on a mortal by the decree of a god delivered through 
an oracle, and that they had never been conferred on any 
one except, as in the case of Hercules, after his death. 
If we might depend on this passage, in Arrian’s 
report of the speech of Caliisthenes, we should infer that 
the story about the oracle of Ammon had not yet been 
officially sanctioned. *But such details are the less to he 
relied on, as there were two accounts of the cotlduct of 
Caliisthenes, seemingly both belonging to the same 
occasion, and quite distinct, though not absolutely in- 
consistent with each other. That which Arrian gives 
as the less trustworthy is nevertheless confirmed by au- 
thority quite as good in such matters as that of Ptolemy 
or Aristobulus : by Chares of Mitylene, who filled the 
high office of Eisangeieus at Alexander’s court, when 

VOL. VI. Y 
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it liegaii to be mod piled after the PerBiati usage. It 
seems that according to the arrangemtnt which Jjad 
been previously made with the Greek courtiers and the 
Persians who wei« present, the king sent his golden 
goblet round among his guests. The first who rectuved 
it, after he had drunk, performed the Persian ceremony 
of adoration, and was then permitted to kiss the kijig. 
This example was followed by all who were in tlie 
secret, and it bad been expected, we do not know jire. 
ciscly on what grounds, that (^allisthenes was preparcfl 
to conforn^ with it. When it came to his turn how- 
ever, he drank, but made no obeisance, and immediately 
advanced to kiss the king. Alexander, who happened 
to be conversing with Ilcplncstion, did not perceive the 
omission \ ; but when it was mentioned to him by one 
of his attendants, he turned aw^ay from Callisthenes 
when he approached. Callisthenes w'as heard to say as 
he retired : I am going away the poorer by a kis*;. 

Alexander was the more in<Ugnant at this language 
and behaviour, because he was assured by Ilepha^stion, 
that Callisthenes had pi eviously promised to perform 
the ceremony. The man's character renders it ex- 
tremely improbable that he had ever made such a 
promise for which, if he did not mean to keep it, no 
satisfactory reason can l)e assigned ; though it would 
not follow that Ilephicstion told a wilful falstdiood, as 
Plutarch supposes, for the purpose of exasperating 
Alexander’s re&entment. lie may only haye drawn a 
hasty inference from the silence of C’allisthenes, or 
from ambiguous expressions which he used, when the 
affair was discussed. Callisthenes however must have 
had many enemies, wlio were eager to widen the breach 
between him and the king, and who were not scrupu- 
lous about the means. To many of the Macedonian 

1 Droysen (p,i352.), to »how hit* hcro’B magnanimity, takeittbe hbmty of 
reprehLMiting him ay perceiving, but taking no notice oC the einiiiision, The 
etatement in the text is that of Arrian anU Plutarch, or rather of Charci: 

^ It ia clear from Arnan (iv. 10.) that Ckliistbenes had from tlte firat 
openly avowed his disapprobation of Alexander’s proceeding. 
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generals the whole tribe of literary idlers who hung 
about the court, must have been odious, as in the time 
of Perdiccas, even when there was nothing* repulsive 
in their manners. And Alexander now lent a willing 
ear to the insinuations, which were addressed to hipi 
from various quarters, and which were probably corro- 
borated by Hepha?8tion, who was personally hurt bjr 
the breach of faith which he imputed to C'allisthenes ; 
that he was setting a pernicious example by his*afFecta- 
tion of independence, and was instilling dangerous 
maxims into the minds of the youths who flocked to 
his lessons, and were captivated by his eloquence. 

Such was the position in which Callisthenes was 
standing when the conspiracy of the pages was clis- 
' covered. Suspicion might naturally have been aiwak- 
ened against him by his familiarity with Hermolaus. 
But it had been forestalled, as we have just seen, by 
the suggestions of his enemies; and Alexander ^vas 
disposed to believe every thing that could be laid to his 
charge. A strict inquiry w^as instituted into the lan- 
guage which he had used in his conversations with the 
young delinquents ; and we cannot be surprised that 
many expressions should have come to light, which ap- 
peared conclusive evidence of his guilt to one w'ho was 
aln*a<ly coiivincetl of it. Those which are reported 
remind us of the attempts which were made by the 
accusers of Socrates to convict him of treason against 
tlie Athenian commonwealth. Their import could only 
he determined by the occasion and context of the djs- 
cours**, as to which we know nothing. Taken b/ 
theui selves, they are entitled to no weight, except on 
the supposition that he was acquainted with the plot. 
As to this point there is a seeming contradiction in the 
accounts we have rernaimpg from the best authorities, 
which howevci it may not be impossible to clear up. 
'I'he principal object with which tnfe you'dis were put 
to the torture, appears to have been to obtain some in- 
formation gainst Carfisthenes, who had been arrdited 
as soon as the plot was discovered : and it might have 
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been expected that Hephajstion, who had managed that 
engine so successfully in the case of Philo tas, would 
have been able to draw' any confession that he wished 
from these striplings. Yet we lea^pn from the very best 
authority : a letter written by Alexander at the time, 
aftd addressed to Craterus and his colleagues ^ : that 
they continued to the last to deny that any person was 
privy to their design. On the other hand Arrian 
mentions that, according to the concurrent testimony 
of Aristobulus and Ptolemy, they confessed that Callis- 
thenes had instigated them to the deed. On a point so 
much affecting Alexander's reputation, we might rea- 
sonably question the authority of these two writers, 
and we should not scruple to reject their assertion, if it 
really contradicted both Alexander’s own declaration, 
and the united evidence of all his other historians. 
But it seems not at all improbable that the instigation 
of which they spoke, consisted only in sentiments which 
migh^ i;have been very innocently uttered by Callis- 
theries, though they had the effect of encouraging the 
conspirators to persevere in their design, and might be 
construed by his enemies as intended to suggest it. 

We have one decisive proof, how incajjable Alexan- 
der himself was at this time of forming a right judg- 
ment on the case. It would have been scarcely credi- 
ble, if it was not so well attested, that his prejudice 
against Callistheues was so strong, as to induce him to 
harbour a suspicion that Aristotle had some share in 
liis kinsman's treason. Plutarch quotes a letter of the 
^king’s to Antipater, in which he expressed his resolu- 
tion to punh'h the sophist, and those vdio sent him out. 
Even if the letter should be thought suspicious, the 
fact to which it alludes is not the less certain. The 
fate of Gallisthenes furnished a subject for a variety" 
of conflicting anecdotes. Arrian cannot suppress his 
surprise that Ptolemy and Aristobulus should differ 
from one another as to the mode of his death, notorious 
'*! * 


1 Plut., Al. 55. 
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as it must have been. Ptolemy related that he was put 
to the torture, and afterwards crucified. Aristobulus 
that he was carried about |n chains, and at last died of 
disease. This last' account is placed beyond dispute by 
the testimony of Chares, who adds that the.purpose*for 
which he was kept in confinement was that he might 
be finally tried in Aristotle’s presence, and that he died 
seven months after in India, of a loathsome disease, 
produced it seems by imprisonment in his corpulent 
frame. 

flis character is not one which can excite much in- 
terest in his behalf, but it is entitled to justice. There 
appears to be no reason for rejecting the almost unani- 
mous judgment of antiquity, that he was innocent of 
the ofl^ence with which he was charged, and fell a victim 
to Alexanders preconceived resentment. Some of 
Alexander’s modern apologists have assumed, that the 
ancients were prejudiced in favour of Callis^^es by 
his profession of philosopher ^ — as if this had been 
sufficient to shield Plato or Aristotle from obloquy, and 
had not rather exposed them to innumerable calumnies; 
or as if Anaxarchus, sophist as he was, had not been 
branded with merited infamy. The transaction is 
memorable, as it exhibits the conqueror of Asia calling 
ill the aid of Greeks to overcome the independent 
spirit of his own people. 

> So both Droysen (j). 357.) and Mr. ■Williams (p. 251.), — It is charac- 
teristic of the partiality which Drovsen betrays in his account of this 
transaction, anef wherever else his hero’s honour is concerned, that he 
makes no mention of the letter to Crateriis — 4i document, the frenuineness 
of which seems to he placed beyond doubt by its direction, which could 
hardly have occurred to a forger.— Mr. Williams is equally guarded on this 
point, and asks : But why sho^dd we doubt the united teitimony qf Ptolemy 
and Aristobulus f &c. — almost as if he knew that the greater part of his 
refers would not be able to answer the question. 
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ON SOME POINTS IN THE GEOGRAPHY OF ALEXANDER’S 
MilRCUES. 

I. The Battle of Issua. 

It is not csjipy to combine the accounts tjivpn by Alexander’s 
hisbnians of the operations immediately precedinpf the battle 
of Issus, and Xenophon’s description of the inarch of Cyrus 
out of C’ilicia into Syria, with the statements — not to speak 
of the conjectures — of modern traveUers. Colonel Leake 
(Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor, p. 208 .) observes; “ Stra- 
!>(), Ptolemy, and the Stadiasmus, ap'ce in naming two pyl.T, 
or passes, fortified with a wall and gate at the head of the gulf 
(of Issus) ; namely, the gate of Amanus, which was in Cilicia, 
and the Cilician gate, which formed the division between Syria 
and Cilicia. The j)OMtioii of both of these pylae has been ascer- 
tained ; the northern or Ainanic, between Aya.s and Puyds, at 
tile northern or innermost extremity of the gulf, iy rtf koiKo- 
rdrcf} TOO KoAiroo, as the Stadiasmus has well described tt — the 
southern or Cilician between IJajds and Iskcnderun, not I'ar 
fiom, if not exactly at, the place where Pococke and other 
modern travellers observed some ruins vulgarly known by the 
name of the Pillars of Jonas. J'he pass of JSeihin, leading 
fixim IskendcTiin over the mountain into the plain of Antioch, 
was a third pylsc, which has been well distinguished by Pto- 
lemy from the other two, and was justly called the CJate of 
Syria.” Colonel Leake then jirocecds to refute an opinion of 
Major Rcnnell’s as to Straho’s ’A/LLUvlBes irv\ai, and in the next 
page adds ; “ There was a fourth pass, as Major Kennell has 
justly observed, whicli, crossing mount Amanus fiom tlie east- ' 
ward, descended u])on the centre of the head of the gulf, near 
Issus. lly this pass it was that Darius marched from Sochus, 
and took up liis position on the banks of tlie Pinarus ; by 
whieh movement Alexander, who had just before marched 
fiom Mall us to Mynandrus, through the two maritime pyla*, 
Y 4 
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was placed between tlie Persians and Syria. Cicero also 
alludes to this pass when he observes that * nothing is stronger 
than Cilicia on the side of Syria, there being only two narrow 
entrances into it over the Amanus, the ridge of which moun> 
tain divides the two provinces : qiii Syriam a Cilicia aquarum 
divortio dividit.’ Tlie otlicr pass to which he allade^s was that 
of Beilan. ” 

It might seem therefore that all was clear on this subject 
But the fact is that the position of the pyl» wliich Colonel 
Leake says has been ancertninedj is extremely doubtful. And 
it is remarkable that one of the travellers to whom he retbrs in 
his note as having ascertained the point, Mr. Kinneir, Journey 
in Asia Minors expresses a very different opinion about the po- 
sition of one of these pyl». 

Major Ileniiell (Illustrations of the History of the Expe- 
dition of Cyrus, p. 52.) had maintained the opinion mentioned 
by Colonel Leake ns to the position of the soiithei^h or Cilician 
pylae — Xenophon’s Gates of Syria and Cilicia — that it ww 
not far from the so-called Pillars of Jonas. He finds Xeno- 
phon’s river KersuSt which flowed between the Gates, in the 
Mahersy, and thinks that the castle of MerheSt which stands 
on a commanding eminence over the river, has cither commu- 
nicated its name to the river, or derived its own from it. 
“ One may easily perceive the connection between it and the 
Kersus of Xenophon, and the h of Muhersy is probably gut- 
tural. *’ 

C. Niebuhr, in the third volume of his Travels, published 
18.^7, speaks of this part the coast as follows, p. 101.: 
“ From Scanderone to Paias one sees nothing worthy of re- 
mark, except Merkes, a small castle on the mountain, and 
below by the sea-side are here and there traces of ancient 
castles, and other buildings Some remains of an old wall in 
this quarter are called the Pillars of Jonas; and the eastern 
Christians have a legend, that it was here the {uophet was 
vomited upon the dry land by the fish.” 

Mr. Kiimeir (Journey, p. 138.) also observes in the descrip- 
tion of his journey from Pias (Bayas, Paias) to Scanderoon: 

At the ninth mile arc the ruins of a castle, romantically situ- 
ated at the foot of the mountains which here approximate 
the sea, and near it, on a projecting point of land, the remains 
of a sort of obelisk, apparently ancient. At the twelfth milo 
a small but rapid river, with steep and high banks, answering 
the description given by Arrian of the Piuarus, and about half 
a mile ffuiher, the fragments of massy walls jutting into the 
sea,” We see that the river which Mr. Kinneir taltes for the 
Pinarus is tliat which Msjor Rennell believes to be Xeno- 
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phon's Kersus. Mr. Kinncir himself, p. 146., believed Xeno-^ 
phoji's Kersus to be the torrent which descends down the ra- 
vine at Bailan. And he observes, p. 143., that D’Anville’s 
opinion, wliich })1accB the Portae Syria* close to Pias, and on the 
road to Scanderoon, appears to him quite erroneous, inasmuch 
as there is no defile or mountain to pass between Ayass and Scan- 
deroon, that he could perceive or hear of, “ But,” he proceeds, 
“ to the south and cast of the latter we have two defiles, which 
in my opinion are those alluded to under the designation of 
the Gates of Syria and Straits of Araanus. The first, on ac- 
count of the ruinous and deserted state of the towns along the 
coast, is seldom or never in use, and leads over a range of hills 
immediately behind Scanderoon. The other is called the pass 
of Bailan. ’* 

The objection here raised against D’Anville’s opinion had 
however been met by Major Ilennell, — whose Illustrations 
published in 1816, Mr. Kinneir perhaps had not seen in 1818 
when his journey was published-^ in the following passage, 
p.53.;— 

“ It may be proper in this place to add a word respecting 
Arrian’s dcscrijition of the Strait which Alexander passed 
through, about 70 years after Cyrus. His description is that 
of a narrow passage over hilfs; evidently 7iot a defile, hut that 
kind of ground which would compel an assailant to form a very 
straitened front for an attack. But the different sites alludid 
to by the two historians can hardly be a mile from each other; 
the ground being particularly described by Dr. Ppcocke, Mr. 
Drummond, and others. For within that distance, south 
of the river Wahersy, the swampy plain is shut up hy a narrow 
tract of hills, wliicli has on tlie one band an abrupt descent to 
tlic sea ; and on the other, the steep mountain of Amanus, 
which leaves only a narrow sjiace in the nature of a shelf, be- 
tween its foot and the sea. And this must be conceived to be 
the pass intended by Arrian; for he describes the advanced 
guard of tlie army of Alcxfuidejr, to have taken possession of 
the pass, on the evening before the battle of Issus; and who 
at day-break began to descend from the hills ; being confined 
to a very narrow front by reason of the straitness of the 
ground.” 

I take it for granted the reader is aware, that for the oper- 
ations of Darius and Alexander before the battle, four passes 
arc required/ two maritime, through which the road led out of 
Cilicia into Syria along the coast; and two inland, which 
crossed the ridge of mount Amanus, and of which the one lay 
to the north of the other. So far the ancients and moderns 
agree. But as to the position of these ])asses the extracts 
already given show tliat there is room for considerable variance 
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of opinions. The northern maritime pass, which is not men- 
tioned by Xenophon, and not distinctly by Arrian, thi^ugh 
Curtins, iii. 7. 7., marks it very clearly as lying between iWallus 
and Issus, would be the one best ascertained according to cither 
of the views already stated as to the other, jl'here could be 
no doubt, wbetber we adopt Major llennell’s opinii)n or Mr. 
Kiimeir’s, that the northern pass must be tliat of Kara Cape 
or Demir Kajiu, which is mentioned by aJl tra\eUers who 
have passed this road, and is described by 3Ir. Kinneir, p. 

After leaving Kastanlae, which he takes to be the ancient 
Castabfda, he says, I'hence we directed our course for the first 
three miles over a sort of table land abounding in partridges 
hares, and antelojies, when we entered a narrow valley, t)r 
rather defile, clothed with thick copse wood and evergreens. 
At the eiglitli mile the rocks on either side ajijiroached each 
other, and we ])assed under an arch of an old gateway, built 
of black granite, and called Kara Cape, or the Idaek gate. . . 
The pass expanded immediately w'heii we had (piitted the gate, 
and after a gentle descent of about a mile we entered a narrow 
belt, having the CJulf of Seanderoon close on our righ^ hand, 
and at the foot of the hills near the shore, the ruined town of 
Ayas.” Accordingly Colonel Leake, in his map to his tour in 
Asia Minor, identifies D^^nir Kapu with the Pyla? Amanides 
of Strabo, whieh he takes to be the northern maritime pass. 

There is however a diificully which must strike every one 
who inspects tkdonel Le.ike’s map, or reads Mr. Kinneir’s ac- 
count ofhijs ovvn journey; and this is to explain what Alex- 
ander was doing at Myriandrus, if his object was to seek 
Darius in Svria. And t):is difficulty i.s particularly glaring 
according to IMr. Khn'.eir’s hypothesis, that Darius crossed 
Ainaniis by the pass of iJaihm, while Alexander lay at My- 
riandrus. It may perhaps be obseiveil that Alexander’s 
motive might be, ac. Flathe sus])eets, to ensnare Darius, and 
that he continued Ills inaieh along the coast in the hope 
that the enemy would cross the mountains. Hut it i.s evident 
from Arrian that, whatever his intentions or hopes may have 
been, he had not, when he came to Myriandras, made any 
movement inconsistent with his professed design of marching 
by the nearest road to Soclii, which according to Mr. Kinneir’s 
hypothesis would have been by Hailan. And though Major 
Rennell and Colonel Leake were aware that it was not by this, 
but by a nortiiern ]>a.ss of Amanus, that Darius efitered Cilicia, 
their statements are exposed to the same objection. 

7’his difficulty and home others would be removed, if we 
adopt the liypothesis wliich has been very learnedly and 
acutely maintained by Mr. Williams in his Essay on the 
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Geography of the Anabasi*?. lie conceives (p, 112.) that 
the jpates of Syria and Cilicia were situate at the pass of 
Demir Kapu ; that this was the pass occupied by Alexander 
in the nij^ht before tlie battle; that this is one of the two 
passes mentioned by Tlicero, the otlicr being that by w'hich 
Darius crossed the inouiitains; and that Mr. Kinneir, if he 
had been permitted to follow Alexander’s route througli 
Mallus, instead of taking the upper road by Messis, would 
have found th(jjt,jlield of battle about four miles to the south- 
west of the defile. Mr. Williams alsp assigns some reasons 
for believing that no road existed tbrougli tlie pass of Bailan 
in the time of Alexamler ; and he holds I’ias to be the modern 
representative of Myrianrlrus, pnd refers to a map of Syria, 
published by Arrowsmitb, constructed according to actual 
observations of Captain Corry, in which an opening in mount 
Amanus, immediately to the east of Pias, is marked as t)\e 
upper Amanian jmss, exactly according to Pococke’s descrip- 
tion. . 

It cannot be denied that as this hypothesis would remove 
the above-tnontioned difliculty as to Alexander’s presence at 
IMyriandrus — which however may be only an appar ent one 
arising from our want of more exact information — so Mr. 
Kiiineir’s doserijition of the Demir Kapu seems to austver 
belter to tint which Arrian gives of the pass occupied by 
Alexander in the night before tlic battle, and still more to 
Xenophon’s of the Gates of Syria and Cilicia, than any wliich 
we find of the country between llaias and Seanderoon. Mr. 
Williams however, insisting strongly on IMr. Kmneir’s asser- 
tion, that thine U no (h’Jih or mounfuht to pass hetu'em ^tpiss 
and ScumU rnon, takes no notice of Major Rennell’s observations 
on this subject, lie observes (p 12^1. ), that “ a defile like 
that of Demir or Cara Cape, in the immetliatc neighbourhood 
of the sea, must sooner or later communicate with it.” This 
however de]}eiuls on the existence of a, stream at tlic bottom, 
which Mr. Williams assumes, ^icrhajis probably enough, but 
without any authority from Mr. Kinneir, whom one should 
have expected to mention it, if he liad seen one. Another 
point which Mr. Williams is obliged to assume, is the ex- 
istence of a maritime jiass on the coast between Demir 
Kapu and the site of Mallus. This however is not an argu- 
ment against the hypothesis, but only a subject of curiosity, 
which might cease to per])lex us if we were better acquainted 
with the features of this corner of the Mediterranean, making 
allowance for the changes which have taken place since the 
days of Alexander. 

There is another difliculty which is, it must be admitted. 
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a real thougli not a fatal objection. ITie position which Mr, 
Williams assip^ns to Myriandrus, is at variance with the jit^te- 
nicnts of Strabo and Ptolemy, who both mention it as south 
of Alexandria (Scanderoon). Mr. Williams however, — who 
does not believe that this Alexandria was founded by Alex- 
ander — contends that Ptolemy’s authority is neutralised as to 
Myriandrus, because he gives it a higher latitude than Alex, 
andria. 

On the whole, ttiough of course much less,, confident than 
the author appears to feel about his own liypotliesls, I am 
inclined to consider it lis tlie most probable that has yet been 
proposed on the subject. 

II. On the Site of Ecbatana, 

It is well known that Mr. Williams has devoted the first of 
his two Essays on the geography of ancient Asia, to the pur- 
pose of proving that the site of the ancient capital of Media is 
occupied, not, as most scholars have believed, by Hainadan, but 
by Ispahan. It cannot be supposed that a person of his Ic irn- 
ing and acuteness should have failed to give a speciou« aspect 
to his hypothesis, or rather that he should have lieen so firmly 
convinced of its truth as he seems to be without some plau- 
sible reasons. And, in fact, be has shown that it tallies very 
happily with the account given by Diodorus (xix. 19.) of the 
march of Antigoiius from the neighbourhood of Susa to Ecba- 
taiia, and with the time assigned by Diodorus (xix. 40*.) for the 
march of Antigonus from Ecbatana to Persepolis. I do not say 
that these are the only arguments which give a colour to this 
hj'pothcsis : but they seem to me the strongest. Those which 
arc drawn from the marches of Alexander fail, I think, alto- 
gether; nor docs Mr. Williams appear to me to have been more 
successful in his attempts to get rid of the testimonies of the 
ancients which make against him, while he passes in total si- 
lence over Some of the evidence in favour of Hamadan, which 
he would probably have found it most difficult to meet. 

This silence — as was observed by a writer, evidently con- 
versant with the subject, who reviewed his Essays in the 
(iuartcrly Journal of Education, No. IV. — is the more 
remarkable, because the evidence appears on the face of the 
map which accompanies the Essays, when taken together with 
the information afforded »by modem travellers, with which 
Mr. Williams was undoubtedly well acquainted. Isidore of 
Charax, in his Itinerary, entitled ^raOfiol UeptriKoi, mentions 
a city, KoyKoSapt where was a temple of Artemis, in Upper 
Media, nineteen schoeni from Apobatana. 'fliat Isidore’s 
Apobatana is Ecbatana, appears clearly from his description. 
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and is not disputed by Mr. Williams. But in his map, on 
tho road from Kermanshah to Hamadan, appears a place there 
spelt Kungawur. And when we know that this place, which 
is about forty -five miles from Hamadan, contains the ruins of 
a magnificent building (described by Kcr Porter, Travels, 
ii. p. 141.), it seems impossible to doubt its identity with 
Isidore’s Concobar. There is moreover a high degree of 
probability, if not approaching quite so near to certainty, that 
Besittoon, thirty-two miles to the south-west of Kungawur, 
on the same line of road, with a high p^crpcndicular ro(?k arti- 
ficially smoothed, and exhibiting sculptures that appear to be 
of the same age ami character as those of Persepolis (see 
Kinneir, Memoir, p. l.'U. ; and Ker Porter, ii. p. 150. 

foil. ), represents Isidore’s Baptana, which stood on a moun- 
tain where was a statue of Sciniramis and a pillar^ though 
tliis may not be the jnllar which Olivier saw. 

I urn not so clearly satisfied that Besittoon is likewise, as 
Mr. Kinneir and others have siipposed, the mount Bagis- 
tunuin of Diodorus, ii. 13., at the foot of which, in a plain, 
Semiramis laid out her park, or garden, of twelve stadia in 
circumference, watered by a great fountain ; though at the 
foot of the rock at Besittoon there bursts, as Kcr Porter says, 
a I)eautifully clear stream. Notwithstanding this coincidence, 
his description of the vale of Besittoon does not seem well 
adapted to tlie garden of Semiramis. It was waste and stony, 
a dreary contrast to the luxuriant valley of Kangavar j and 
at BesittO(m itself, all he can say is, that “ nature did not look 
quite so sterile,” Hie description of Diodorus seems to cor- 
respond much better to the mountain of Tackt-i-Bostaii (Kin- 
iielr’s Taki Bostan), the Throne of the Garden — a part of 
tlie range of Besittoon, and only five hours’ ride to the south- 
west, nearly opi>osite to Kennanshah at five or six miles dis- 
tance. This mountain, which is, it seems, still more richly 
adorned with sculptures, is described by Ker Porter (ii. 
p. 1C9. ), as lowering over the blooming vale of Kermanshah. 

“ At tile base of this sombre mountain,” be says, bursts forth 
the most exquisitely pellucid stream that I ever beheld ; and 
to this sparkling fountain the natives have given the name of 
Shircnc. Its bod is rather on a declivity, which gives a ra- 
pidity to its current that increases the brilliancy of its waters 
as they dash ' along, spreading v^dure on every side, and 
bathing tlie pendent branches of variously foliaged trees which 
grow on its banks.” Here was a spot wbicli l^*niiramis might 
well choose for a garden. V. Hammer observes (Wien, 
Jahrb, vii. p. ‘2G7. ), that in the Persian and 'rurkish legends, 
Scliirin (Shirenc) has everywhere taken the place of Semi- 
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ramis, Kcr Porter imWd conjectures that the name Besit- 
toon (which sijfnifies without pilfar,% and is satisfactorily ex- 
plained by Kihneir, as alluding to the overhanging canopy of 
rock ), is ** a local corruption of Bagxstan, the ptoce of tho gar- 
den.*’ This conjecture, every one must see, is utterly un- 
tenable. But that haf/h. Garden, is the root of the name Ba- 
gistanum, is exceedingly probable; and then the modem 
appellation of the mountain, Tackt-i-Bostan, answers very 
closely to the ancient one. 

But to return from this little digression, which is neverthe- 
less not wholly irrelevant. The proofs derived from such 
coincidences between the line of road described by Isidore, 
and that betAveen Kermanshah and Ilamad:in, are of a tjuality 
so much stronger than any of those which Mr. Williams — 
who, as he appeals to the authority of Isidore, was hound to 
notice them — has de<luced from measurement of distances, 
according to data, which arc after all liable to a sus])icion of 
error, that it may seem almost siipcTfluous to enter any farther 
into the siihjc'ct. Still, as Mr. Williams has dratvn several 
of his arguments from Alexander’s marches, I am tempted to 
make a few remarks on soxne other points in his Essriv. In- 
deed the question whether after the battle of Arbela Darius 
spent the winter on the site of Hamadan or of Ispahan, is 
one on which it would be rather painful to remain undecided, 
and wliieh deserves to be distinctly considered. 

Mr. Williams, p. 24., endeavours to ascertain the time ein- 
jiloycdby Alexander in his march from Persepolisto Ecbatana. 
He admits that it is impossible Ui draiv any conclusion as to 
tills point from the account of x\rrian alone, hiHiause in that 
account there arc two omissions : one of tlie place from which 
Arrian reckons as the starting point, when he says (lii. 19. ) 
that Alexander arrived in Media on the tweH’th day- the 
other of the time that h?ul elapsed between his entering Media 
and his finding himself within three days’ march from Echa- 
tana. But “ Quintus Curtins, ” says Mr. Williams, “ enables 
us to correct the first omission satisfactorily ; for he states 
that an expedition against the mountaineers was finished in 
thirty days ; after which Alexander returned to Persepolis, 
and commenced his journey into Media.” But this rorrtetion 
turns upon a supposition which is merely gratuitous : that 
the expedition against thc^ardi, mentioned by Curtins, v. f>., 
was the same as that against the Paraetac® .spoken of by 
Arrian, iii. 19., who clearly suppo.ses it to have bten included, 
as a digression of unknown tluration, in the inarch to Echa- 
tana. Tlie territory therefore at that time occupied by the 
Para?taca», must have been situate between Persia Proper and 
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Media ; but it is by no raenns certain that the seats of the 
Mardi lay north of Persopolis. Droyscn places them in the 
mountains nearer to the Persian gulf. Whether this be cor- 
rect or not, it is clear that Mr. Williams has here made a 
giomulless assumption, and that there is as little remedy for 
the first as for tl)e second omission, as to which he merely 
observes “ it is not probable that it was more than one day : 
otherwise Arrian would have mentioned it.” And on .such 
premises he builds the conclusion, that Alexander’s march 
from Persejiolis to Ecbatana occupied sixteen days. This he 
flunks is in)t more than the time which would have been 
necessary for Alexander, though he marched unincumbered, 
and increased his rapidity during the last four days, to reach 
the heigldwurliood of Kchatana. 

l..et us however compare the account of one of Timour’s 
rn a relies given by an author with whose accuracy Mr. Williams 
professes ("p. l‘).)that he has many reasons to he satisfied. 
Clierefcddin begins the 27th chapter of his third book with 
the following description of his hero's march from Shira^ 
toward Jsjinlian. “ 'innour parlit de Chiraz le vingt sept de 
JuinaziLdakhcr, Tan 70.5 (IRth June, 1103.). 11 prit la route 
d’Ispahan toujours cii chassfint, ct depeuplant Ics campagnes 
de giliier, qui oulinaiicmeiit y cst eA abondancc. 11 catnpa a 
Conincha apres douze jours de iriarcbe.” Coumcha, or 
Komesha, which Petis de la Croix erroneously describes as 
iullaye prh d' hpahan^ is forty miles south of Ispalian (Morier, 
.fourncyi p. 15(i — IbO). On the other hand Shiraz is thirty 
miles south of Per.sepolis (Kiiiueir, ]>. 76.); so that Timour’s 
marcii was ten miles shorter than Alexander’s. It appears 
however from the description to have been very much less 
nijiid. Mr. Williams assumes (again gratuitously) that Alex- 
/inder’s marcJi was retarded by the winter. Even if that was 
the case, we might fairly suppose that his rate of marching 
compensated for this disadvantage, and that he ct^uld very well 
have traversed the distance between Persepolis and Ispahan in 
twelve days. 

And here a question might be raised, whether it is credible 
that Alexander sliould have remained four months so near to 
Eclratana, without making any attem}>t to disturb Darius — 
even if lie did not during that time make an e\}>cditioTi, as 
Mr. Williams supposes, toward tlie north : and on the other 
hand whetlier it is probable that Darius should have taken up 
bis residence after the battle so near to l\*rsepolis. This 
consideration might perhaps be fairly opposed to another which 
impressed Mr. Williams “ with a conviction depending on 
moral giounds, as strong as if grounded on scientific deductions, 
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that iiad ITamadan been Ecbatana, Alexander would never 
have approached it, but by a cross road have gained at ^leaat 
two days’ march upon the royal fugitive,” p. 27. This con- 
sideration was, that Alexander, when three days’ march distant 
from Ecbatana, heard of the escape of Darius five days before 
in the direction of the Caspian Gates. But it may be doubted 
whether Alexander’s character is so inconsistent with the route 
which he is generally believed to have taken, as Mr. Williams 
supposes. It must be remembered that the cross road would 
have traversed a psirt of the Great Salt Desert : that Alexander 
could not have known the exact direction of the march of 
Darius, who had the choice cither of crossing the chain of Elburz 
to the shores of the Caspian, or of skirting the northern edge 
of the desert : that he might wish to fall into the road where 
he would Iwj sure of tracking the fugitive : and in fine that wo 
cannot pretend to know all the reasons which might render it 
advisable for him to pass through Eebsyt^na. According 
the common opinion indeed as to the route by which he pur- 
sued Darius, it would follow from INlr. Williams’s reasoning, 
that be did not pass through Khaga?. Or ratht^, if Rhagoi 
lay where it is commonly placed, tli;it is, about 'fifty miles 
north of the Cas]Dian Gates — since Alexander certainly halted 
there in his pursuit of Darius, it would be quite evident that 
ICcbatana was not Ispahan. Of tliis Mr. Williams is fully 
aware : but be has been lucky enough to find a passage, where 
Strabo, quoting Apollodorus of Artemita, mentions Arsacia, 
which was built near llliagte, and originally called Utfageia, as 
sex' stadia to the south of tlu; Caspian Gates. Mr. Williams 
is bold as well as lucky : for, though he dpes not touch on 
this point in his Essay, he has ventured in the little map 
which accompanies his Life of Alexander to lay down a Rhagae 
between his Ecbatana and the Caspian Gates. And in the 
text (p. 180.) he coolly observes of Alexander’s march: “ In 
eleven days be reached Riniga', placed by Strabo about thirty 
miles south of the Caspian C.atcs, and consequently not to be 
confounded with the Arabian Rey, more than fifty miles to 
the northward of them.” It was indeed a question of life or 
death U> the hypothesis: an4 parental affection frequently 
inspires unwonted courage. An unbiassed critic would cer- 
tainly have hesitated on such authority to assume the existence 
of a second Rhagaj, otherwise utterly unknown ; he would 
have thought it easier and safer to suppose a mistake in Strabo 
or his author : he would have doubted whether, as the northern 
Rhag£c was at least the more notorious, any body would have 
thought of mentioning the other without some mark to dis- 
tinguish it. And he would not have neglected to compare 
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another passage, Jn wliich Strabo speaks of the same Hha^, 
alsop quoting Apollodorus as to its distance from the Caspian 
Gates. Tlicre (xi. p. 435- Tauch, ) describing the extent of 
Parthia, he says that it included the country as far as the 
Caspian Gates and Rliaga’, and the Tapyrians, which formerly 
belonged to Media ((rx^dop 5’ frt Kal ra vv\cop Kacviufy, 
kgI *Pay&Vf Kol Taviiptavy 6vra t^s MryS/as vpSrfpou), Can any 
one who knows the situation of the Tapyrians, doubt whether 
this Rhag® was north or south of the Caspian Gates? 

The journey of Tobias from the Tigris through Ecbatana to 
Rhag®, coinciding with the line of Isidore’s Itinerary, might 
also have seemed very difficult to reconcile with the situation 
of either lihag®, if Ecbatana was Ispahan. Rut Mr. 'Williams 
may perhaps dispose of this objection by an expedient which 
we must consider among some others with which ho meets 
certain testimonies of the ancients as to the site of Ecbatana, 
which he acknowledges (p. 10.) are more favothable to the 
established theory than to liis own. * 

Reforc I proceed to notice them, I will just observe that 
Mr. Williams has very dexterously contrived to extract evidence 
in favour of his hypothesis from a passage of Ammianus Mar- 
collinus, which, when examined by an advocate on the other 
side, would appear to be directly opposed to it. Aniiaianus, 
xxiii. G. 39., describes Eebiitana as subjasonio Monte in terris 
sihe Syromedormn. One would bave thought that in this de- 
scription the situation of the Mans Jasonius was more likely 
to throw light upon that of JCcbatana, than the territory of the 
Syro- Medians, the precise extent of which, according to the 
ideas of AmmiaiAis, it might be difficult to asceitain. Now 
Strabo, xi. p. 454. Tauch., describes mount Jasonium as a 
great mountain above the Caspian Gates on the left hand (Spos 
/Lieya (nrep riav Kcumiuv ttvXwv iv apurrdpay Ka?io6pL€yov 'lourdviou'). 
The name itself sufficiently proves that it was in the north of 
Media. Mr. Williams notwithstanding numbers Ammianus 
among the authorities which favour his hypothesis, because 
“ Ptolemy expressly asserts that Syro- Media was the southern 
district of Media running parallel with Persia.** Now this 
reference to Ptolemy is a specimen of the almost uniform in- 
accuracy with which Mr. ‘Williams quotes the ancient authors, 
whenever a literal translation of their language would not sup> 
port his argument. Ptolemy, who just before describes the 
position of mount Jasonium in perfect accordance with Strabo, 
as near to the district of Rhags ^’PevyiAvri' koI ^irl ro^tor 6vo 
r2» *lcur6viov tipos ot tc Ovdhiaaoi nal ^ Aapctrir x^P^)* concludes 
his account of Media with*the words, koX irap* Hxriv r^v U^ptriha 
i} This Mr. Williams calls expressly asserting that 
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Syro- Media was the southern district of Media. Ptolemy 
liere says no more of Syro- Media than he might have said of 
Media. There is not a word to mark the north^n limits of 
the country he mentioiis. Ilir* observation'thcrefiwe can throw 
no light whatever on the laiiguage of Ammianus. Nor was 
any wanted : since the mount Jasonius sufficiently marked 
tlie position of £chatana. 

liiis however is by no means the most remarkable instance 
of the Inaccuracy I have mentioned. One was noticed by ^e 
Reviewer in the Quarterly Journal of Education, who justly 
complains that Mr. Williams, for the sake of his argumenti has 
mistranslated Strabo, xvi. 74*. Casaub. vphs ?flp rh irKeov, ruarli/ 
direct east. As I have asserted that this inaccuracy is almost 
luiiform when it happens to be convenient, I am bound to 
point out other instances. Mr. Williams wishes to prove that 
the mutiny which, according to Arrian, broke out at Opis, 
really happened, as Diodorus relates, at Susa : and he endea* 
vours to show that this appears from the words which Arrian 
himself, vii. 10., puts into Alexander’s mouth, and which Mr. 
Williams, p. 32., translates as follows* “ Go, and announce 
that after Alexander, your king ..... had been safely con- 
ducted, J>y you to Susa, — you tL^re deserted him.” Mr. Wil- 
liams prints the word there in Italics ; but 1 am afraid not for 
the same purpose that words arc so printed in our Translation 
of the Bible. For on this word there the whole of his argu- 
ment depends, and yet there is nothing answering to it in Ar- 
rian’s text, who simply says cis ^oDira ifravyrydyersf ano\m6v- 
res Fhe reason why Susa, and not Opis, is here 

mentioned is evident enough from the contett : and the intro- 
duction of is^avSa in the original would have implied a 
fdschood, namely, tliat his soldiers had been on the point of 
leaving him on his first return to Susa. 

Mr. Williams concludes his essay with an “ attempt to 
aqipount for the errors that have partially prevailed on this 
suliject for the last two thousand years ; " ** and it grieves ” 
him “ to begin with Polybius,” This sensibility is however a 
little misplaced : it might have been spared, if he had not him- 
self done Polybius a wrong. He translates a passage of a 
fragment of the tenth book of Polybius ns follows : ** Media is 
encircled with Grecian cities after the plan of Alexander, in 
order to guard it against the neighbouring barbarians, with the 
exception of Eebatana. It (should be this city^ a^ii) is placed 
in the northern parts of Asia (a misprint probably for Media), 
but it lies near (or overhangs) th(^ parts of Asia which are 
round Mteotis and the Kuxinc.” And he then proceeds to 
observe that if this passage be not deplorably corrupted, it 
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proves that Polybius must have been totally ignorant of the 
geography of Upper Asia; for on no suppos^ latitudelbf con* 
struction con it he allowed, that tlie Ecbatana even of Ptolemy 
was placed near, or overhung* the districts round the Mieotis 
and tlie Euxine.” The phrase which Mr. Williams translates 
litis neari or overhangsy is IrnKurcu, But he seems to have over- 
looked the meaning of Polybius, whidi, if Ecbatana lay in the 
north-west of Media, is neither unintelligible nor absurd. 
Having mentioned the Greek cities which had been planted 
round Media by Alexander’s direction on account of thencigli- 
bouring barljarians, he distinguishes Ecbatana as the ancient 
capital ($a(Tl\€iov but describes it with refer- 

ence to the Siime pditical object which he had noticed in the 
case of the Greek cities. It lay in the north of Media* and 
was opposed to the inroads of the barbarians from the side ot 
the MaDotis and the Euxine. This 1 believe to be the mean- 
ing of iviK^irau Polybius may have been thinking of the 
ancient eruption of the Scythians, ifut at all events the word 
docs not necessarily imi)ly any dose vicinity. 

Mr. Williams proceeds to observe : “ That it is either a 
corruption of the text or a mistake of the author is evident 
from the subsequent history compared with the map.” Now 
what is this history ? According to Mr. Williams it is this : 
which die means for a translation oi Polybius. “ Arsaces ex- 
pected that Antioolius would have reached Echatana* but that 
he would not dare, at the head of so large an army, to advance 
through the desert which bordered upon it.” Now Ispahan 
does lie comparatively near to the Great Desert : Hamadan is 
at a grcslt distance from it. It cannot therefore stand on the 
site of Ecbatana. Such is the reasoning which Mr. Williams 
builds on this passage ; and very fair it would have been, if 
Piilyhitts had iruleed mentimed Kclmtaiia, But he hns not done 
so. In c. 24. he describes Media in general, and makes a 
little digression to notice the splendour of Ecbatana, and theuee 
proceeds, c. 25. “Ewr gev o6v roirrwv twv r&irwy airrltu 

’Apo'dieijr. This Mr. Williams translates “Arsaces ex- 
pected that he would have reached Ecbatana.” 

Strabo’s turn comes next. Mr. Williams doubts, whether 
he was acquainted with the true position of Ecbatana* or not. 
Hero for instance is a passage which^will suit Ispahan. “Media 
for the most part is high and cold ; such are the mountains 
to the east of Ecbatana, the mountains nt^ar^Rhagse and the 
Caspian Gates, and thence to Matiana and Armenia.” Mr. 
Williams observes that “ thjp arrangement commencing to the 
east, circling round to the north as far as tlic Caspian Gates, then 
trending westward to Matiana and Armenia, will suit Ispahan, 
z 2 
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and no other place.” For *<as to the existence of a range of 
hills (vhich of course must be high and cold) rurming south- 
ward from the Caspian Gates skirting the east (west?) of the 
Great Desert, and joining that part of mount Zagros which 
separates Media from Persia, it was never doubted but by 
the shallow and blundering Pinkerton.” Let us then turn 
from this shallow blunderer to the Greek text, which describes 
these mountains to the east of Ecbatana, and we shall find that 
the words which Mr. Williams so translates, arc : ret uirrpKeU 
fx^va Tuv *'EK&arupuv 6pri : the mountains which lie above Ec- 
batana, that is, to tlie north of it, as mount Jasonius lay above 
the Caspian Gates. 

But there are other passages in Strabo which might lead us 
to look for Ecbatana in a very diflerent quarter from Ispahan. 
For instance mount Abos, a part of Taurus, which contains 
the sources of the Euphrates and the Araxes,i.s said (xi. p. 46M. 
Tauch. ) to be near the road leading to Ecbatana Again Strabo 
(xvi. p.342. Tauch.) cites Polycleitus, who said that thehiglicst 
mountaiiLS were in the northern parts above Ecbatana (here 
4 therefore it seems, above does not signify to the east). M r. 
Williams candidly owns that “ these two passages clearly indi- 
cate that there must have been an Ecbatana somewhere in the 
vicinity of these mountains and then he proceeds to unfold 
one of the main causes “ of the errors that liave prevaifed on 
this subject for the hist two thousand years.” 

“ The geographers describe three cities of the name of Ec- 
batana, — the Median, the Persian, and the Syrian.” To this 
list Mr. Williams adds another, « an Ecbatana between the 
Tigris and the mountains to the east in the vicinity of tlie 
Caprus.” This is that Ecbatana which, Plutarch mentions 
(Alex. 85.) as a place in Babylonia, where there was a spring 
of fire, and Mr. Williams believes that it is the .same which 
Ammianus meant (xxiii. 6. 22.) when he numbered Ecba- 
tana with Ninus, Atbela, and Gaugamela, among tlie cities of 
Adiabene. And he makes use of the same hypothesis to ex- 
plain a passage of Strabo (ii. p. 126. Tauch.), which had been 
thought to show that Eratosthenes placed Ecbatana nearly in 
the same latitude with Arbela and tlie Caspian Gates. Plap- 
pily it is not necessary for our present argument to discuss the 
passages of Ammianus and Strabo, nor even to enquire how 
Plutarch's description of the Babylonian Ecbatana is to be 
reconciled with the other two, if they all refer to the same 
place. It is sufficient for our purpose to observe — what nothing 
but the enthusiasm which a beloved hypothesis inspires could 
have caused Mr. Williams to overlook — that even if his 
interpretation of Ammianus and Strabo were admitted to 
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^be correct, it would not in the least affect the conclusion 
winch would otherwise flow from the two jiassagcs of Strabo, 
A^hich, as he himself admits, clearly indicate that there must 
have been an Kcbatana somewhere in the vicinity of the 
northern mountains. Tiie question seems to be simply this : 
whether, when Ecbatana is mentioned by itself^ without any 
distinguishing epithet or mark, any other than the famous 
capita] of Media can be meant? Could Polyclcitus, or the 
author whom he followed, if he Avas himself ignorant of the 
subject he treated of, have described the high mountains in 
the north by a reference ter Ecbatana, meaning a ])lace which 
very few of his readers had ever heard of, and .which they 
would be sure to confound with another, one of the most cele- 
brated cities of Asia, and in a totally different position ? 

There are other points in Mr. Wiliiams’s argument perhaps 
e<]ually vulnerable. His remarks on tlie situation of the Nisfcan 
plain ap])ear to me extremely sophistical : and it would not be 
difficult to show, that Strabo’s description of the Xeijxwy 
iirvaiioTos (xi. p, 45. 'h Tauch.), compared with Hiodoru-s 
(xvii. ]10.) and Arrian (\ii. lib), clearly i>rovc that the < 
Niscean plain Avhich Alexander viewed on his way to Ecba- 
tana, lay near the road to Ilamadaii. Ilut if what has been 
said is not sufficient to ])rove that Ecbatana was not Ispahan, 

1 should de))air of showing where it is to be found. 

ITT. The Persian Gates. 

As it can hardly be doubted that the road by which Alex- 
ander marched firom Susa to Persepolis, w as that which is so 
minutely described by Chercfeddiii, iii. 24., it has naturally 
been supposed that the Persian Gates were the Kclah-i-Seffd 
which arrested Timour’s progress. So Droysen and Mr. 
Williams, who entertains his readers with a description of this 
celebrated hill fortress from Chcrefeddin and" Kinneir. (Mr. 
Williams is mistaken about the meaning of the name. It does 
not mean the Castle of the Deemans, but the White Castle^ 
though it Avas also called Kelali-i-Dive-Sefid, the Castle ot 
the White Djemon, in allusion to a legend of a combat be- 
tween this Daimon and llustam). Tlierc is however a diffi- 
culty about the exact position of the Gates, which docs not 
seem to have been sufficiently noticed, or at fill explained. 
Yet it must strike every one who attends to the descriptions 
of the Kelah-i-Sefid, given by Chcrefeddin and Kinneir, 
and compares them Avith Arrian’s account of Alexander’s 
attack on the Persian Gates. I will transcribe a few sentences 
from the later . authors. Cherefofldin says, Cette place cst 
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situet* sur Ic flommet d’une monta^ne fort escarpee, il n*y 
a\oit pour montor qu'un petit chcmin glissant et difficile. ^Au 
sommet de cette inuntagne il y a une belle plainc, egalc et 
unic pur tout, qui a plus d’une Ucue de longueur ct autant de 
largeur. L’on y voit couler dc tons c6t(^s des ruisseaux et 
des fontaines, on y voit des arbres fruiticrs, et dcs tcrrcs cul- 
tivees rcmpUcs de toutcs sortes de betes ct d’oiseaux. Le 
cbeinin qui conduit au haut dc la montagnc est pratique eii 
sorte qu’en quelque endroit, que trois hommes sc vcuillent 
tciiir fermes, ils peuvent en arreter cent millc, et les empccber 
d’y moiiter. . . . LiC rapport dc ecs champs cultives est sufH- 
sant pour la nourriturc dcs habitans, et un grand noinbre de 
troupeaux, dc bestiaux, et de gibicr y trouvent de quoi paitre 
ct sc nourrir. Mr Kinneir’s description (Memoir, p. 73.) of 
the Kelah Suffeed perfectly agrees with Cliercfcddin’s : but 
lie adds, “ A deep and romantic glen ovcrtoj)ped by high and 
barren rocks, and about three miles and a half in lengtli, 
separates this fortress from the Kotuli Siicrcab (V. Hammer 
conjectures Sohrab), one of the longest and most dillicuh 
passes I have seen in Persia. It was in many parts so ct (•(,)» 
and so sli])pery, that we were under the necessity of unloading 
the mules and dragging the liaggage up the sides of the pre- 
cipices. The mountain is covered with wood ; and a thick 
forest extends for eight fursungs on the S. E. side. This is 
without doubt the pass mentioned by Arrian and other 
writers, under the appellation of the Persian Straits.” 

If then tlic Kotul is the pass defended by Ariobarzancs, 
what use did he make of the Kelah-i Seful ? How has it 
happened that Arrian’s authors made no mention of the 
peculiar features of this rcinarkable fortress ? How did Alex- 
ander’s victory at tlic pass put him in possession of this place, 
which assuredly he did not leave in the enemy’s hands? I^am 
unable to answer these questions, and merely throw them out 
to promote further inquiry. 1 observe that Mr. Long, in his 
Map of Ancient Persia, intimates a doubt as to the position 
of the Pylffi Persicac. 

This place suggests another remark. I have called the 
Araxes of Persepolis the modern llendemir. I did not ^k now 
there was a doubt as to this point, till 1 saw the following 
remark in a popular work, of, 1 believe, a learned author 
(Secret Societies of the Middle Ages, in the Library of En- 
tertaining Knowledge, p. 135.) ; “ Azed-ud-dowlat had a dyke 
constructed across the river Kur, near the ruins of Persepolis. 
It was called the Bund- Ameer (Prince’s Dyke), and travel- 
lers igtiorant of the Persian language have given this name to 
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the river itself. We must not thereibre be surprised to 6nd in 
* "^5*dJa liookh a lady singing 

* There’s a bower of roses by Bendamecr’s ttreantj* 
and asking, 

* Do the roses still bloom by the co/m Bendameer ? * 

Calm and still, beyond doubt, is the Kendameer.” 

Never was ridicule more unfortunately applied, ^ Von Ham- 
mer, whose knowledge of Persian the author of this remark 
certainly would not question, calls the river the Bend Emir, 
ai the same time tliat he explains the meaning of the name. 
“ The greatest,” he observes (Wien. Jahrb. viii. p. 311.) “of all 
the rivers of Pars is the Kur, exactly coinciding in name with 
the Kur of northern Persia, but for distinction's sake also 
called Bend Emir, the Prince’s Dyke.” What in fact could 
l)c more natural than to designate the river by the name of 
this remarkable object. So, as Baber informs us, the river of 
Samarcan J was called the Kohik from a hillock near that city. 
I will add V. Hammer’s remark, that the Greeks called the 
river of Perscpolis the Araxes, that of Pasargada the Cyrus^ 
which flowed into the Persian Gulf. Hence he concludes 
that I’asargada lay to the south-east of Persepolis. 


IV. The Sogdian Hock and the Fortreis of Chorienes, 

Mr. Williams (Life of Alexander, p. 238.) finds a difficulty 
in conceiving that a Bactrian chief could have anything to do 
with Sogdiana, or should have looked for a refuge beyond the 
Oxus, when the Paropamisus, with its summits and recesses, 
presented a natural retreat for the insurgent natives. He is 
therefore strongly inclined to believe, that the rock where 
lioxana was captured, was not in Sogdiana, but ia Bactria, 
whl^re Strabo places it (xi. p. 440. Tauch. that is, the rock of 
Sysimithres). “ If therefore,” he concludes, “ it was in Bactria, 
there can be no doubt that it was the same hill fortress which 
was captured by Timour previous to his expedition into India, 
and 1|ic description of which answers exactly to the rock of 
Oxyaltes. According to the tradition of the natives, it had 
been fesieged in vain by the great Iskender.” 

Tlia difficulty which Mr. Williams here raises seems exceed- 
inglj^ligbt. For surely it was natural enough that Oxyartes 
should commit his family to the' protection of an ally in a 
remarftbbly strong fortress, though it happened to be north of 
the Oxus. But his conjecture as to its position, if it was in 
Bactria, about which he thinks there can be no doubt, is 
extravagantly improbable. The hill fortress he alludes to is 
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no other than that of Kctiwir or Keltoro, described by 0)eref- 
eddin, iv. fb A glance at the map, and at Che»’efe(ldiirs 
count of the manner in which Tbnour penetrated to it, should 
suffice to satisfy every one that this could not Ik' the rock 
where Roxana was cajitured, the description of which answers 
to it no more than must he the case with any two hill for> 
tresses. 

Mr. Williams also thinks that the Marglnia of Curtius, vii, 
10., is Marghina, and his\)chus the Tedjen, and that “ as we 
find tl)e Paraotacai and the Mardi continually confounded 
with each other, it may fairly be inferred that the Parfehica; 
in the vicinity of Bactria (Arrian iv. 21.), were the Mardi of 
Margiana. ” Hence he is led to conjecture that the fortress of 
Cborieiies is Nadir Sliah’s favourite stronghold, the modern 
KtHat. 

I have only to remark that, whatever may be thought of 
the expedition to Margiana, this conjecture is utterly un- 
tenable. Wlioever has read the description of Kelat in Fraser’s 
Kliorasan, Appendix, p. foil, which may be compared 

with Cherefedden, ii. 37., knows that it is a valley closely 
resembling the Grande Chartreuse. No description can he 
less applicable to the rock of Choricnes. 

Tt may perhaps just deserve to be noticed that Marghinan 
(Fraser, Appendix, p. J2(j.), is the cliicf city of Ferghana, and 
that according to Wadclington’s map to Baber, it lies to the 
north-cast of the Ak-su. 
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